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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


WILLIAM WYNDHAM, 


SECRETARY AT WAR, &c. &c. &c. 


SIR, 
It was with great fatisfattion that I learned from 
a Friend that you coincided with me in the opinion, 
that the information contained in this Performance 
avould make a ufeful impreffion on the minds of my 
Countrymen. 


Ihave prefumed to infcribe it with your Name, that I 
aay publicly exprefs the pleafure which I felt, when I 
Sound that neither a feparation for thirty years, nor 
the preffure of the moft important bufine/s, had effaced 
your kind remembrance of a College Acquaintance, or a- 
bated that obliging and polite attention with which you 
Ja uuied-me in thofe early days of lifa—— 


Lhe friendfbip of the accomplifbed and the worthy is 
the higheft honour ; and to him who is cut off, by want 
of health, from, almoft every other enjoyment, it ix an 
ineftimable bleffing. Accept, therefore, I pray, of my 
gratefi. acknowledgements, and of my earneft wifbes 
fr your Health, Profperity, and increafing Honour. 


ith fentiments of the greate/? Efteem and Refpect, 


Tam, 
SIR, | 
Your moft obedient, 
eo fore and moft humble Servant, 


JOHN ROBISON. 


Quop Si quis veré vitam ratione gubernet, 

Divitia grandes homini funt, vivere parce 

fEquo animo : neque enim eff unquam penuria parvi, 
At claros fe homines volu€runt atque potentes, 

Ut fundamento ftabih fortuna maneret, 

Et placidam poffent opulenti degere vitam : 
Neguicquam,—quoniam ad fummum fuccedere honcrem 
Certantes, iter infeftum fecére viai, 

Et tamen e fiimmo quaft fulmen dejicit iétos 
‘ Invidia interdum contemptim in Tartara tetra. , 


Ergo, Regibus occifis, fubverfa jacebat 

Prijlina majeftas foliorum, et {ceptra fuperba; 
Et cipitis funmi preclarum infigne, cruentum, 
Sub pedibus volgi magnum lugebat honlrem + 
Nam cupid? conculcatur nimis ante, metutum. 

Res itaque ad fummam facem, turbafque redibat, 
Imperitim fibi cum ac fummatum quifque petebat.e 


Lucretius, V- 1153. 


The Author requefts the Correction of the following Miftakes. 


Page as line x for uninitiate read uninitiated 
18 Maniwaring Mainwaring 
| ; 2t Oders Orders 
43 10 den der 
53 3 after fold a work 
13 ie i -  Obfervantz Obfercanz 
m4 6 Templorden Tempelorden 
86 penult, to . from . 
106 16 Mariiinen Marianen 
10g 13 Noviciate Novice 
173 5 of the others of othera 
254 6 Traiottai Traetta 
262 6 for and 
263 24 refpectable refpe&ed 
278 3g has had 
282 2 dele ever 
290 penult, filent | fecret, 
325 18 flattering fluttering 
330° 4 mune meinen 
34° penult, for of 
416 12 Arbutung Arbeitung ~ 


Alfo, in feveral places,’ thofe has been printed thefe. 
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INTRODUCTION, 


BEING at a friend's houfe in the country du- 
Ting fome part of the fummer 1795, I there faw 
‘avolume of a Géfrman: periodical work, called 
Religions Begebenheiten, i. e. Religious Occur- 
rences; in which there was an account of the 
‘various {chifms ‘in the Fraternity of Free Mafons, 
with frequent allufions to the origin and hiftory 
of that celebrated affociation. This account in- 
terefted me .a good deal, becaufe, in my early 
life, Thad taken fome part in the occupations 
(fhall I call them) of Free Mafonry; and, hae" 
ving chiefly frequented the Lodges on the Conti- 
ment, I had learned many doétrines, and feen 
many ceremonials, which have no place in the 
fimple fyftem of Free. Mafonry which obtains in 
this country. I had alfo remarked, that the 
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whole was much more the obje& of reflection 
and thought than F could remember it to have 
been among my acquaintances at home. ‘There, - 
I had feen a Mafon Lodge confidered merely as 
: a pretext for pafling an hour or two in a fort of 
decent conviviality, not altogether void of fomé 
rational occupation. I had fometimes heard of 
differences of doétrines or of ceremonies, but in 
terms which marked them‘as mere frivolities. 
But, on the Continent, I found them matters of 
ferious concern and debate. Such too is the 
contagion of example, that I could not hinder 
myfelf from thinking one opinion better found- 
ed, or one Ritual more appofite and fignificant, . 
than another ; and I even felt fomething like an 
anxiety for its being adopted, and a zeat for ma- 
king it a generat practice, F had‘ been initiated 
in a very fplendid Lodge at Liege, of which the 
Frince Bifhop, his Trefonciers, and the chicf 
Nobleile of the State, were members. I vifited 
the French Lodges at Valenciennes, at Bruffels, 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, at Berlin, and Koningtberg ; 
and I picked up fome printed difcourfes deliver- 
ed by the’ Brother-oratars of the Lodges. At St 
Peterfburgh I conneéted myfelf with the Englith 
Lodge, and occafionally vifited the Ge®nan, and 
Ruffian Lodges held there. I found myfelf recei- 
‘yed with particular refpe€t as a Scotch ‘ Mafon, 
and as an Eleve'of the Loge de la Larfaite Intel- 
ligenca 
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lizence at Liege. I was importuned by perfons 
of the firft rank to purfue my mafonic career 
through many degrees unknown in this country. 
But all the fplendour and elegance that I faw 
could not conceal a frivolity in every part. It ap- 
peared a bafelefs fabric, and I could not think 
of engaging in an occupation which would con- 
fume much time, coft me a good deal of money, 
"and might perhaps excite in me fome of that fa- 
naticifm, or, at leaft, enthufiafm that I faw in 
others, and perceived to be void of any rational 
fupport. I therefore remained in the Englifh 
Lodge, contented with the rank of Scotch Maf- 
ter, which was in a manner fotced on me in2 
private Lodge of Trench Mafons, but is not gi- 
yen in the Englith Lodge. My mafonic rank ad- 
mitted me to a very elegant entertainment in the 
female Loge de la Fidelité, where every ceremo- 
nial was compofed in-the higheft degree of elé- 
gance, and every thing conducted with the moft 
' delicate refpe& for our fair fifters, and the 
old fong of brotherly love was chanted in the 
moft refined ftrain of fentiment. 1 do not fup- 
pofe that the Parifian Free Mafonry of forty. 
five degrees could give me more entertain- 
ment. I had profited fo much by it, that I had 
the honour of being appointed the. Brother-ora- 
- tor. In this office I gave fuch. fatisfaction, that 
a worthy Brother fent me at midnight a box, 

A2 ' which 
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which he committed to my care, as a-perfon far 
adyanced in mafonic fcience, zealoufly attached 
to the order, and therefore a fit depofitary of im- 
portant writings. I Icarned next day: that this 
gentleman had found it convenient to leave the 
empire in a hurfy, but taking with him the 
funds of an eftablifhment of which her Imperial 
Majefty had made him the manager. I was defi- 
red to keep thefe writings till ‘he fhould fee me 
again. LTobeyed. About ten years afterward I 
faw the: gentleman on the ftreet in Edinburgh, 
converfing with a foreigner. _AsI paffed by him, 
T faluted him foftly in the Ruffian language 5 ; but 
without ftopping, or even looking him in the 
face. He coloured, “Dut made no return. I 
‘endeavoured in vain to. meet with him, intend- 
ing to make a proper return for much civility and 
kindnefs which I had received from him in his 
own country. 

I now confidercd the box as acceffible to myfelf, 
and opened it. I found it to contain all the de- 
grees of the Parfait Macon Etoffiis, with the Ri- 
tuals, Catechifms, and Inftrudtions, and alfo four 
other degrees of Free Mafonry, as cultivated in 
the Parifian Lodges. I have kept them with all. 
care, and mean to give them to fome’ refpectable: 
Lodge. But as I am bourid by no engagement of | 
any kind, I hold myfelf as at liberty to make fuch 
ufe of them as may be ferviceable to the public, 

‘without 
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without enabling any uninitiate perfon to enter 
the Lodges of thefe degrees. 

This acquifition might have roufed my former: 
relifh for Mafonry, had it been merely dormant 5 
but, after fo long feparation from the Loge de Iz 
Fidelité, the mafonic {pirit had evaporated. Some 
curiofity however remained, and fome wifh to 
trace this plaflic myftery to the pit from which 
the clay had been dug, which has been mould- 
ed into fo many different fhapes, “* fome to ho- 
“ nour, aud fome to difhonour.” But my 
opportunities - were now gone. I had given. 
away (when in Ruffia) my volumes’ of difcour- 
fes, and fome far-fetched and gratuitous hifto- 
ries, and nothing remained but the pitiful work 
of Anderfon, and the Magonnerie Adonhiramique 
‘devoilée, which are in every one’s hands. 

My curiofity was ftrongly roufed by the acy 
counts given in the Religions Begebenheiten. There 
1 faw quotations without number; fyftems and 

‘{chifms of which'I had never heard ; but what par~ 
ticularly ftruck me was a zeal and a fanaticifm a- 
bout what I thought trifles, which aftonifhed me. . 
Men of rank and fortune, and engaged in ferious 
and honourable ‘public employments, not only 
frequenting the Lodges of the cities where they re- 
fided, but journeying from one end of Germany 
or France to the other, to vifit new Lodges, or to 
learn new fecrets or new dodtrines. I faw con- 

: ventions 
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ventions held at Wifmar, at Wifbad, at Kohlo, 
at Brunfwick, and at Willemfbad, confifting of 
fome hundreds of perfons of refpectable ftations. 
I faw adventurers coming to a city, profefling 
fome new fecret, and in a few days forming new 
Yodges, and inftruéting in a troublefome and cx- 
penfive manner hundreds of brethren. 

German Mafonry appeared a very ferious con- 
cern, and to be implicated with other fubjects 
with which I had never fufpeéted it to have any 
connedtion. I faw it much conne¢ted with many 
occurrences and {chifms in the Chriftian church 3 
I faw that the Jefuits had feveral times interfered . 
in it; and that moft of the exceptionable in-. 
novations and diffentions had arifen about the 
time that the order of Loyola was fupprefled ; fo 
that it fhould feem, that thefe intriguing brethren 

“had attempted to maintain their -influence by the 
help-of Free Mafonry. I faw it much difturbed 
by the myftical whims of J. Behmen and Sweden. 
borg—by the fanatical and knavifh dotrines of the 
modern Rofycrucians— by Magicians—Magnetifers , 
—Exorcifts, &c. And I obferved that thefe diffe- 
rent fects reprobated cach other, as not only main- 
taining erroneous opinions, but even inculcating o- 
pinions which were contrary to the eftablithed reli- 
gions of Germany, and contrary to the principles 
pf the civil eftablifhments. At the fame time they 
charged each other with miftakes and corruptions, 

both 
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both in doétrine and in praétice 3 and particular. 
ly with falfification of the firft principles of Free 
Mafonry, and with ignorance of its origin and its 
hiftory ; and they fupported thefe charges by au- 
thorities from many different books which were 
unknown to me. 

My curiofity was now greatly excited. I got 
from a much-refpeGed friend many of the pre- 
ceding volumes of the Religions Begebenbeiten, 
in hopes of much information from the patient in- 
duftry of German erudition. This opened a new 
and very interefting fcene ; I was frequently fent 
back to England, from whence all agreed that 
ree Mafonry had becn imported into Germany. 
. I was frequently led into France and into Italy. 
Yhere, and more remarkably in France, I found 
that the Lodges had become the haunts of many 
projectors and fanatics, both in f{cience, in reli. 
‘ gion, and in politics, who had availed themfelves 
of the fecrecy and the freedom of fpeech maintain- 
,ed in thefe meetings,’ to broach their particular 
whims, or fufpicious doctrines, which, if publifhed 
to the world in the ufual manner, would have ex- 
pofed the authors to ridicule, or to cenfure. Thefe 
projectors had contrived to tag their peculiar nof- 
trums to the mummery of Mafonry,.and were 
even allowed to twift the mafonic emblems and 
ceremonies to their purpofe ; fo that in their hands 
Free Mafonry became a thing totally unlike, and 

almoft 
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almoft in dire€&t oppofition to the fyftem (if it may 
get fuch a name) imported from England ; and 
fome Lodges had become {chools of irreligion and 
licentioufnefs. 

No nation in modern times has fo particularly 
turned its attention to the cultivation of every 


thing that is refined or ornamental as France, and 
it has long been the refort of all who hunt af- 
ter entertainment in its moft refined form; the 
French have come to confider themfelves as the 
inftructors of the world in every thing that orna- 
ments life, and fceling themfelves received as fuch, 
they have formed their manners accordingly — 
full of the moft condefcending complaifance to 
all who acknowledge their fuperiority. Delighted, in 
ahigh degree, with this office, they have become 
zealous miffionaries of refinement in every depart- 
“ment of human, purfuit, and have reduced their 
apoftolic employment to a fyftem, which they pro- 
fecute with ardour and delight. This is not 
ground!efs declamation, but fober hiftorical truth. 
It was the profeffed aim (and it was a magnificent 
and wife aim) of the great Colbert, to make the 
court of Louis XIV. the fountain of human re- 
fnement, and Paris the “Athens of Europe. We 
need only look at the plunder.,of Italy by the 
French army, to be convinced that their low-born 
generals and ftatefmen have in this refpect the 
{amg notions with the Colberts dnd the Richlieus, 


J 
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I know no fubje& in which this aim at univers 
fal.influence on the opinions of men, by holding 
themfelves forth as the models of excellence and 
elegance, is more clearly feen than in the care 
that they Irave been pleafed to take of Free Ma- 
fonry. It feems indeed peculiarly fuited to the 
talents and tafte of that vain and ardent people. 
Baiclefs and frivolous, it admits of every form that 
Gallic refinement can invent, to recontmend it to 
the young, the gay, the luxurious ; that clafs of fo. 
ciety which alone deferves their care, becaufe,in one 
way or another, it Icads all other.claffes of fociety. 

‘It has accordingly happened, that the homely 
Free Mafonry imported from England has been 
totally changed in every country of Europe, ei- 
ther by the impofing afeendancy of French breths 
ren, who are to be found every where, ready to in- 
ftruct the world; or by the importation of the doc-, 
trines, and ceremonies, and ornaments of the Pa- 
rifian Lodges. Even England, the birth-place of 
Mafonry, has experienced the French innovations ; 
and all the repeated injunétions, admonitions, 
and reproofs of the old Lodges, cannot prevent 
thofe in different parts of the kingdom from ad- 
mitting the. French novelties, full of cdnfel and 
glitter, and high-founding titles. 

Were -this all, the harm would not be great: 
But long before good opportunities had occur- 

ted for fpreading the refinements on the fimple 
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Free Mafonry of England, the Lodges in France 
had become places of very ferious difcuffion, 
where opinions in morals, in religion, and in 
politics, had beep promulgated and maintained 
with a freedom and a keennefs, of which we in 
this favoured land have no adequate notion, 
becaufe we are unacquainted with the reftraints 
which, in other countries, are laid on ordinary 
converfation. In confequence of this, the French 
innovations in Free Mafonry were quickly fol- 
lowed in all parts of Europe, by the admiffion 
of fimilar difcuffions, although in dire&t oppo- 
fition to a ftanding rule, and a declaration made 
to every newly received Brother, “ that nothing 
** touching the religion or government {hall ever 
_ © be {poken of in the Lodge.” But the Lodges in 
other countries followed the example of France, 
aud have frequently become ‘the rendezvous of , 
"innovators in religion and politics, and other dif- 
turbérs of the public peace. In fhort, I have 
found that the covert of a Mafon Lodge had 
been employed in every country for venting and 
Propagating fentiments in religion and politics, 
that could not have circulated in public Wwith- 
out expofing the author to great danger. I 
found, that this impunity had gradually encoura- 
- ged men of licentious principles to become more 
bold, and to teach doétrines fubverfive of all our’ 
notions of morality—~of all our confidence in the 

moral. 
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inoral government of the univerfe-—of all our 
hopcs of improvement in a future ftate of exif- 
tence—and of all fatisfaction and contentment 
with our prefent life, fo long as we live in a_.ftate 
of civil fubordination. I have been able to trace 
thefe attempts, made, through a courfe of fifty 
years, under the fpecious pretext of enlighten- 
ing the world by the torch of philofophy, and of 
difpelling the clouds of civil and religious fuper- 
{tition which keep the nations of Europe in dark- 
‘nefs and flavery. I have obferved thefe doc. 
trines gradually diffufing and mixing with all the 
different fyftems of Free Mafonry ; till, at laft,. 
AN ASSOCIATION HAS BEEN FORMED for the 
exprefs purpofe of ROOTING OUT ALL THE RE- 
LIGIOUS ESTABLISHMENTS, AND OVERTURNING 
ALL THE LXISTING GOVERNMENTS OF Europe. 
Ihave feen this ‘Affociation exerting itfelf zealouf. 
ly and fyftemarically, till it. has become almoft ir- . 
refiftible: And I have feen that the moft ac- 
tive leaders in the French Revolution were mem- 
bers of this Affociation, and conducted their’ firft 
movements according to its principles, and by 
means of its inftrudtions and affiltance, formally 
requefted and obtained: And, laftly, I have feen 
that this Affociation {till exifts, ftill works in fe. 
cret, and that not only feveral appearances a- 
mong ourfelves fhow that its emiflaries are en- 
deavouring to propagate their: deteftable doctrines , 
B2 among 
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among us, but that the Affociation has Lodges in 
Britain correfponding with the mother Lodge at 
Munich ever fince 1784. 

If all this were a mattcr of mere curiofity, and 
fufceptible of no good ufe, it would have been 
better to have kept it to myfelf, than to dif- 
-turb my neighbours with’ the knowledge of a 
flate of things which they cannot amend. But 
if it fhall appear that the minds of my country- 
men are mifled in the very, fame manner as were 
thofe of our continental neighbours—if' I can 
fhow that the reafonings which make a very ftrong 
impreffion on fome perfons in this country are 
the fame which a€tually produced the dangerous 
affociation in Germany; and that*,they had 
this unhappy influence folely becaufe they were 
thought to be fincere, and the expreflions of the 
fentiments of the fpeakcrs—if I can fhow that this 
was all a cheat, and that the Leaders of this Af- 
fociation difbelieved every «ord that they utter- 
ed, and every doétrine that they taught; and 
that their real intention was to abolifh al/ religion, 
overturn every government, and make the world 
3 general plunder and a wreck—if I can fhow, 
that the principles which the Founder and Leaders 
of this Affociation held forth as the perfection of 
human virtue, and the moft powerful and effica- 
cious for forming the minds of men, and making 


them good and happy, had no influence on the 
Founder 
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Founder and Leaders themfelves, and that they 
were, almoft without exception, the moft infig- 
nificant, worthlefs, and profligate of men ; I can. 
not but think, that fuch information ail make 
my countrymen hefitate a little, and receive with 
caution, and even diftruft, addreffes and inftruc- 
tions which flatter our felf-conceit, and which, by 
buoying us up with the gay profpect of what is 
perhaps: attainable by a change, may make us 
difcontented with our prefent condition, and for- 
get that there never was a government on earth 
where the people of a great and luxurious nation 
enjoyed fo much freedom and fecurity in the 
poffeffion of every thing that is dear and valu- 
able. 

When we fee that thefe boafted principles had 
not that effect én the leaders .which they affert 
to be their native, certain, and inevitable confe- 
quences, we will diflruft the fine defcriptions of 
the happinefs that fhould refult from fuch a 
change. And .when we fee that the methods 
which were prattifed by this Affociation for the ex- 
prefs purpofe of breaking all the bands of fociety, 
were employed folely in order that the leaders might 
rule the world with uncontroulable power, while 
all the reft, even of the affociated, will be degraded 
in their own eftimation, corrupted in their prin- 
ciples, and employed as mere tools of the ambi- 
tion of their unknown fuperiors; furely a freé- 

- born 
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born Briton will not hefitate to reje& at once, 
and without any. farther examination, a plan fo 
big with mifchicf, fo difgraceful to its underling 
adherents, and fo uncertain in its iffue. 

Thefe hopes have induced me to lay before 
the public a fhort abftraét of the information 
‘which I think I have received. It will be fhort, 
but I hope fufficient for eftablifhing the fact, that 
this detcftable Affeciation exifts, and its emiffaries 
are bufy among ourfelves. 

I was not contented with the quotations which 
I found in the Religions Begebenkheiten, but 
procured from abroad fome of the chief writings 
from which they are taken. his both gaye me 
' confidence in the quotations from books which I 
could not procure, and furnifhed me with more 
materials. Much, however, remains untold, rich- 
ly deferving the attention of all thofe who feef 
ihemfelves difpofed to liften to the tales of a pof- 
fible Lappinefs that may be enjoyed in a focicty 
where all'the magiftrates are wife and juft, and 
all the people are loneft and kind. 

Thope that I am honeft and candid. I have 
been at all pains to give the true fenfe of the au- 
thors. My knowledge-of the German language 
is but fcanty, but I have had the affiftance of 
friends whenever I was in doubt., In compreffing. 
into one paragraph’ what I have collected from’ 
nfany, I have, as much as I was able, ftuck to 

the 
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the words of the author, and have been anxious 
to give his precife meaning. I doubt not but 
that I have fomctimes failed, and will receive 
correction with deference. I entreat the reader 
not to expect a piece of good literary compofi- 
tion. Tam very fenfible that itis far from it—it is 
written during bad health, when I am not at 
eafe—and I wifhed to conceal my name—but my 
motive is, without the fmalleft mixture of an- 
other, to do fome good in‘ the only way lam 
able, and I think that what I fay will come 
with better grace, and be received with more 
confidence, than any anonymous publication. Of 
thefe 1am now moft heartily fick. I throw my- 
felf on my country with a free heart, and I bow 
with deference to its decifion. 

The Affociation.of which I have been fpeaking 
is the Order of InLuminaTI, founded, in 1775, 
by Dr Adam Weithaupt, profeffor of Canen law 
in the univerfity of Ingolftadt, and abolifhed in 
1786 by the Elector of Bavaria, but revived im- 
mediately after, under another name, and in a 
different form, all over Germany. It was ‘again. 
deteéted, and feemingly broken up; but it had 
by this time taken fo decp root that it ftill fub- 
fifts without being detected, and has {pread into 
all the countries of Europe. It took its firft rife 
_among the Free Mafons, but is’ totally different 
from Free Mafonry. It was not, however, the 
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mere protection gained by the fecrecy of the Lod- 
ges that gavé occafion to it, but it arofe naturally 
from the corruptions that had gradually crept in- 
to that fraternity, the violence of the party-fpi- 
rit which pervaded it, and from the total uncer: 
tainty and darknefs that hangs over the whole of 
that myfterious Affociation. It is neceflary, there- 
fore, to give fome account of the innovations 
‘that have been introduced into Free Matonry 
from the time that it made its appearance on the 
continent of Europe as a myftical fociety, pof- 
fefling fecrets different from thofe of the mecha- 
nical employment whofe name it affumed, and 
thus affording entertainment and occupation to 
perfons of all ranks and profeffions. It is by no 
means intended to give a hiftory of Free Mafon- 
ry. ‘This would lead to a very leng difcuilion. 
The patient induftry of German erudition has 
been very ferioufly employed on this fubject, and 
many performances have been publifhed, of 
which fome account is given in the different yOx 
lumes of the Religions Begebenheiten, partici 
larly in thofe for 1779, 1785, and 1786. It is 
evident, from the nature of the thing, that they 
‘cannot be very inftruétive to the public; becaufe 
the obligation of fecrecy refpeCting the impor- 
tant matters which are the very fubjeés of de- 
bate, prevents the author from giving that full _ 
information that is required from an hiftorian ; 

and 
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and the writers have not, in general, been per- 
fons qualified for the tafk. Scanty erudition, cre- 
dulity, and enthufiafm, appear in almoft all their 
writings; and they have neither attempted to 
remove the heap of rubbith with which <Ander- 
fon has difyraced his Con/titutions of Free Muafon- 
ry, (the bafis of mafonic hiftory), nor to avail 
themfelves of informations which hitory really 
affurds to a fober ‘enquirer. Their Royal art 
mult never forfooth appear ina ftate of infancy 
or childhood, like all other human acquirements ; 
and therefore, when they cannot give proots of 
its exiftence in a flate of manhood, poffeffed of 
all its myfterious treafures, they fuppofe what 
they do not fee, and fay that they are concealed: 
by the oath of fecrecy. Of fuch inftruétion I 
can make no ufe, even if I were difpofed to write 
a hiftory of the Fraternity. I fhall content my- 
felf with an account of fuch particulars as are 
admitted by all the mafonic partes, and which 
illuftrate or confirm my general propofition, ma- 
-king fuch ufe of the accounts of the’ higher 
degrees in my poffeffion as I can without ad- 
mitting the profane into their Lodges. Being 
under no tie of fecrecy. with regard to thefe, 1 
am with-held by difcretion alone from putting 
the:public in poffeffion of all their myfteries. . 
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Schifms in Free Mafonry. 


"Ture f$ undoubtedly a dignity in the art of | 
building, or in architefture, which no other art 
poffeffes, and this, whether we confider it in its 
rudeft ftate, occupied in railing a hut, or as prac- 
tifed in a cultivated nation, in the erection of 4 
magnificent and ornamented temple. As the arts 
in general improve in any nation, this muft, always 
maintain its pre-eminence; for it employs them ° 
all, and no man can be eminent as an architect 

C3 ' who 
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who does not poffefs a confiderable knowledge of 
almoft every {cience and art already cultivated in his 
nation. His great works are undertakings of the 
moft ferious concern, connect him with the public, 
or with the rulers of the ftate, and attach to him the 
praitioners of ether arts, who are wholly occupied 
in executing his orders : His works are the objects 
of public attention, and are not the tranfient fpec- 
tacles of the day, but hand down to pofterity his 
invention, his knowledge, and his tafte. No won- 
der then that he thinks highly of his profeffion, 
and that the public fhould acquiefce in his preten- 
fions, even when in fome degree extravagant. 

It is not at all furprifing, therefore, that the 
incorporated architects in all cultivated nations 
fhould arrogate to themfelves a pre-eminence 
over the fimilar affociations of other tradefinen. 
We find traces of this in the remoteft anti- 
quity. ‘fhe Dionyfiacs of Afia Minor were un- 
doubtedly‘an affociation of architeéts and engi«) 
neers, who had the exclufive privilege of build« 
ing temples, ftadia; and theatres, under the 
myflerious tutelage of Bacchus, and diftinguifh- 
ed from the uninitiated or profane inhabitants 
by the fcience which they poffefled, and by ma. 
ny private figns and tokens, by which they re- 
cognifed each other. This aflociation - came ins 
to lonia from Syria,’ into which country it had 

. come from Perfia, along with that flyle of archi- 
teture 
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teCture that we call Grecian. We are alfo cer- 
tain that there was a fimilar trading affociation, 
‘during the dark ages, in Chriftian Europe, which 
monopolized the building of great churches and 
caftles, working under the patronage and pro- 
teCtion of the Sovereigns and Princes of Eu- 
rope, and poffeffing many privileges. Circum- 
ftances, which it would be tedious to enumerate 
and difcufs, continued this aflociation later in 
Britain than on the Continent. 

But it is quite uncertain when and why per- 
fons who were not builders by profeffion firft 
fought admiffion into this Fraternity. The firft 
diftin& and unequivocal inftance that we have of 
this is the admiffion of Mr Afhmole, the fa- 
mous antiquary, in 1648, into a Lodge at War- 
rington, along with his father-in- ay Colonel 
Maniwaring. It is not improbable that the co- 
vert of fecrecy in thofe aflemblies had made-them 
courted by the Royalifts, as occafions of meeting. 
Nay, the Ritual of the Mafter’s degree feems to 
have been formed, or perhaps twifted from its o- 
riginal inftitution, fo as to give an opportunity of 
founding the political principles of the candidate, 
and of the whole Brethren prefent. For it bears 
fo eafy an adaptation to the death of the King, 
to the overturning of the venerable conftitution 
of the Englith government of three orders by 2 
niean democracy, and its ré-eftablifhment by the 

efforts 
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efforts of the loyalifts, that this would ftart into 
every perfon’s mind during the ceremonial, and 
couid hardly fail to fhow, by the countenances 
and behaviour of the Brethren, how they were 
affected. I recommend this hint to the confider- 
ation of the Brethren. I have met with many 
particular fadts,, which convince me that this 
ufe had been made of the meetings of Mafons, 
and that at this time the Jefuits interfered con- 
fiderably, infinuating themfelves into the Lodges, 
and contributing to encreafe that religious myfti- 
cilm that is to be obferved in all the ceremonies of 
the order. This focicty is well known to have put 
on every fhape, and to have made ufe of every 
mean that could promote the power and influence 
ofthe order, And we know that at this time they 
were by no means without hopes of re-eftablith- 
ing the domipion of the Church of Rome in Eng- 
land. Their fervices were not fcrupled at by the 
diftreffed royaliits, even fuch as were Proteftants,' 
while they were highly prized by the Sovereign; 
We alfo know that Charles II. was made a Mas 
fon, and frequented the Lodges. It is not un- 
likely, that befides the 'amufement of ,a vacant 
hour, which was always agreeable to him, he 
had pleafure in the meeting with his loyal friends, 
and in the occupations of the Lodge, which re- 
called to his mind their attachment and fervices. 
‘His brother and fucceflor James Il. was of a more 

ferious 
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ferious and manly caft of mind, and had little 
pleafure in the frivolous ceremonies of Maionry. 
«He did not frequent the Lodges. But, by this 
time, they were the refort of many perfons who 
were not of the profeflion, or members of the 
trading corporation. This circumftance, in all 
probability, produced the denominations of 
Free and Acceptep Mafons. A perfon who 
has the privilege of working at any incorporated 
trade, is faid to be a freeman of that trade. O- 
thers were accepted as Brethren, and admitted to 
a kind of honorary freedom, as is the cafe in ma- 
ny other trades and incorporations, without ha- 
ving (as far as we can learn for certain) a le- 
gal title to earn a livelihood by the exercife of 
it. 

The Lodges being in this manner frequented by 
perfons of various profeffions, and in various. 
ranks of civil fociety, it cannot be fuppofed_ that 
the employment in thofe meetings related entirely 
to the oftenfible profeffion of Mafonry. We have 
no authentic information by which the public can 
form any opinion about it. It was not till fome 
years after this period that the Lodges made open 
profeffion of “the cultivation of general. benevo- 
lence, and that the grand aim of the Fraternity 
was to enforce the exercife -of all the focial vir- 
tues. It is not unlikely that this was an’ after 
thought, The political purpofes, of the affocia« 

tion 
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tion being once, obtained, the converfation 
and occupations of the members muft take 
fome particular turn, in order to be generally 
acceptable. The cflablifhment of a fund for the’ 
relief of unfortunate Brethren did not take place 
till the very end of laft century; and we may 
prefume that it was brought about by the warm 
recommendations of fome benevolent members, 
who would naturally enforce it by addreffes to 
their aflembled Brethren. This is the probable 
oriyin of thofe philanthropic difcourfes which 
were delivered in the Lodges by one of the Breth- 
ren_as an official tafk, Brotherly love was the 
general topic, and this, with great propriety, 
when we confider the object aimed at in thole 
addreffes. Nor was this objet altogether a no- 
velty. For while the manners of fociety were 
«yet but rude, Brother Mafons, who were fre- 
quertly led by their employment far from home 
and from their friends, ftood in need of fuch 
helps, and might be greatly benefited by fuch an 
inftitution, which gave them introduction and 
citizenfhip wherever they went, and a'right to 
fhare in the charitable contributions of Brethren 
who were flrangers to them. Other incorpora- 
ted trades had. fimilar. provifiony ‘for their poor. 
But their poor were townfinen’ and, neighbours, 
well known to them. There was more perfua- 
fion neceflary in this Fraternity, where the objects 


of 
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of our immediate beneficence were not of our ac- 
quaintance. But when the Lodges confifted of 
many who were not Malons, and who had no ° 
particular claim to good offices trom a ftranger, 
and their number might be great, it is evident 
that ftronger perfuafions were now neceilary, and 
that every topic of philanthropy muit now be em- 
ployed. When the funds became confiderable, 
the effets naturally took the public eye, and 
recommended the Society to notice and refpect. 
_ And now the Brethren were induced to dwell on 
the fame topic, to joi in the commendations 
beftowed 6n the Society, and to fay that univer: 
fal beneficence was the great aim of the Order. 
And this is all that could be faid in public, with- 
out infringing the obligation to fecrecy. The in- 
quifitive are alway’ prying and teazing, and this 
is the only point on which a Brother is at liber, 
ty to fpeak. He will. therefore do it with af: 
fectionate zeal, till perhaps he has heated his 
own fancy a little, and overlooks the inconfif. 
tency of this univerfal beneficence and philan. 
thropy with the exclufive and monopolizing 
fpirit of an Affociation, which not only confines 
its benevolence to its own Members, (like any 
ether charitable affociation), byt hoards up in 
its bofom ineftimable fecrets, whofe natural ten- 
dency, they fay, is to form the heart to this ge- 
nerous and kind conduct, and infpire us with 

dD loye 
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love to all mankind. The profane world cannot 
fee the beneficence of concealing: from publie 
view a principle or a motive which fo powerfully 
induces a Mafon to be good and kind. ‘The 
Brother fays that publicity would rob it ot its 
force, and we mutt take him at his word; and our 
curiofity is fo much the more excited to learn 
-what are the fecrets which have fo fingular a 
quality. 

Thus did the Fraternity conduct themfelves, 
and thus were they confidered by the public, 
when it was carried over from England to the cone 
tinent ; and here, it is to be particularly remarked, 
that all our Brethren abroad profefs to have ree 
ceived the Myftery of Free Mafonry from Britain. 
This is furely a puzzle in the hiftory ; and we 
mutt leave it to others to reconcile this with the 
repeated affertions in Anderfon’s book of Confti- 
tutions, “‘ That the Fraternity exifted all over 
the World,” ‘and the numberlefs examples 
which he adduces of its exertions in other coun- 
tries; nay, with his repeated affertions, ‘‘ that it 
“* frequently was near perifhing in Britain, and 
er that our Princes were obliged to fend to France 
s¢ and other countries, for leading men, to reitore 
s¢ it to its former energy among us.”” We fhall 
find by and by that this is not a point of mere 
hiftorical curiofity, but that much hinges on it. 

In 
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In the mean time, let us juft remember, that 
the plain tale of Brotherly love had been polifh- 
ed up to proteftations of univerfal benevolence, 
and had taken place of loyalty and attachment 
to the unfortunate Family of Stuart, which was 
now totally forgotten in the Englifh Lodges. 
The Revolution had taken place, and King James, 
with many of his moft zealous adherents, had ta- 
ken refuge in France. 

But they took Free Mafonry with them to the 
continent, where it was immediately received by 
the French, and was cultivated with great zeal. 
in a manner fuited to the tafte and habits of that 
highly polithed people. The Lodges in Frances 
Naturally became the rendezvous of the adhe- 
rents to their banifhed King, and the means of 
carrying on.a cerre{porcence with their friends 
in England. At this time alfo the Jefuits took a ° 
more active hand in Free Mafonry than ever.’ 
They infinuated themfelves into the FEnglifh 
Lodges, where they were carefled by the Catho- 
lics, ‘who panted after the re-eftablifhment of 
their faith, and tolerated by the Proteftant royal. 
ifts, who thought no conceffion too great,a coms 
penfation for their fervices. At this time chan 
ges were made in fome of the Mafonic fymbols, 
particularly'in the ttacing of the Lodge, which 
bear evident marks of Jefuiiical-inievference. . 

Da Ie 
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- Tt was in the Lodges held at St Germain’s 
that the degree of Chevalier Macon Ecoffois was 
added to the three symBoLicau degrees of Englifla 
Mafonry. The conftitution, as imported, appear- 
ed too coarfe for the refined tafte of our neigh- 
bours, and they muft make Mafonry more like 
the occupation of a gentleman. Therefore, the 
Englith degrees of Apprentice, Fellow-craft, and 
Matter, were called /ymbolical, and the whole Fra- 
ternity was confidered either as typical of fome- 
thing more elegant, or as a preparation: for it. 
‘The degrees afterwards fuperadded to this leave 
us in doubt which of thefe views the French en- 
tertained of our Mafonry. . But at all events, this 
rank of, Scotch Knight was called the fir/# degree 
of the Magon Parfait. There is a deyice belong-. 
to this Lodge which deferves notice. A ‘lion, 
wounded by an arrow, and efcaped from the 
ftake to which he had been. bound, with the 
broken rope {till about his- neck, is reprefented 
lying at the mouth of a cave, and occupied with 
mathematical inftruments which are lying near 
him. A broken crown lies at the foot of the 
flake. There can be little doubt but that this 
emblem alludes to the dethronement, the capti- 
“ vity, the efcape, and the afylum of James II: and 
his hopes of re-eftablifhment by the help of the 
Joyal Brethren. This emblem is-worn as the 
gorget of the Scotch Knight. It is not. very 
certeuly however . when this degree was added, : 


whether 
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whether immediately after King James’s Abdica- 

tion, or about the time of the attempt to fet his 

fon on the Britifh Throne. Butcit is certain, 

that in 1716, this and {till higher degrees of 
Mafonry were much in vogue in the Court of 
France. The refining genius of the French, 
and their love of fhow, made the humble de- 
nominations of the Englifh Brethren difgufting ; 
and their paffion for military rank, the only cha- 
raéter that connected them with the Court of an. 
abfolute monarch, made them adapt Free Ma- 
fonry to the fame fcale of public eftimation, ‘and 
invent ranks of Macons Chevaliers, ornamented 
with titles, and ribbands, and ftars. Thefe were 
highly relifhed by that vain people ; and the price 
of reception, which was yery high, became a 

rich fund, that was generoufly applied to relieve 

the wants of the banifhed Britifh and Irifh ad- 
herents of the unfortunate Family who had ta- 
ken refuge among them. Three new degrees, of 
Novice, Eleve, and Chevalier, were foon added, and 
the Parfait Magon had now feven receptions to go 
through, for each of which ahandfome contribution 
was made. Afterwards, when the. firft beneficent 
purpofe of this contribution ceafed to exift, the fine- 
ry that now glittered in all thé Lodges made_a ftill 
more craving demand for reception-money, and 

ingenuity was fet to work to invent new baits for 

the Parfait Macon. More degrees of chivalry 


were 
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were added, interfperfed with degrees of Philo. 
Sophe, Pellerin, Clairvsyant, &c. &c. till fome 
» Parifian Lodges had forty-five ranks of Mafonry, 
having fifteen orders of chivalry. For a Knight- 
hood, with a Ribband anda Star, was a bonné 
bouche, given at every third ftep. For a long 
while thefe degrees of chivalry proceeded on 
fome faint analogies with feveral orders of chi. 
valry which had been erected in Europe. Al} 
of thefe had fome reference to fome myftical doce 
trines of the Chriftian Church, and were, in fact, 
contrivances of the Church of Rome for fecu- 
ring and extending her influence on the laymen 
of rank and fortune, whom fhe retained in her 
fervice by thefe play-things. ‘The Knights Tem 
plars of Jerufalem, and the Knights of the De- 
,lert, whofe office it was to protcét pilgrims, and 
to defend the holy city, afforded’ very apt models 
for Mafonic mimicry, becaufe the Temple of So- 
Jomon; and the Holy Sepulchre, always fhared 
the fame fate. Many contended doétrines of the 
theologians had alfo their Chevaliers to defend 

them. 
’ In all this progreflive mummery we fee much 
‘ of the hand of the Jefuits, and it would feem that - 
it was encouraged by the church. But a thing 
happened which might eafily have been forefeen. ' 
“The Lodges had become familiar.with this kind 
of invention ; the profefled obje& of many real 
Orders 
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Orders of Knighthood was often very whimfical, ot 
very refined and far-fetched, and it required all the © 
finetie of the clergy to give it fome flight connec. 
tion with religion or morality. The Mafons, pro. 
tected by their fecrecy, ventured to go farther.. 
The declamations in the Lodges by the Brother o. 
rator, muft naturally reflemble the compofitions of 
the ancient fophifts, and confit of wire-drawn dil- 
fertations on the focial duties, where every thing is 
amplified and {trained to hyperbole, in their far- 
fetchcd and fanciful explanations of the fymbols of 
Mafonry. ‘Vhus accuftomed to allegory, to fiction, 
to finefle, and to a fort of innocent hypocrify, by 
which they cajoled themfelves into a notion that 
this‘ child’s-play had at bottom a ferious and im- 
portant meaning, the zealous champions of Frée 
Mafonry found no inclination to check this inven- 
tive fpirit or circumfcribe its flights. Under the: 
protection of Mafonic fecrecy, they planned 
{chemes of a different kind, and inftead of more 
Oders of Chivalry dire&ted againft the enemies of 
their faith, they formed affociations in oppofition 
to the ridiculous and oppreflive ceremonies and fu- 
perftitions of the church. There can be no doubt, 
that in thofe hidden affemblies, a free communica- 
tior of fentiment was highly relifhed and much in- 
‘dulged. It was foon fufpetted that fuch ufe was 
made-of the covert of a Mafon Lodge; and the 
ghurch dreaded the confequences, and endeavour- 
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ed to fupprefs the Lodges. But in vain. And 

when it was found, that even auricular confeflion, 

and the fpiritual threatenings of the church, could 

not make the Brethren break their oath of fecre- 

_¢y; a full confidence in their fecurity made thefe 
' free-thinking Brethren bring forward, with all the 
eagerne(s of a miffionary, fuch fentiments as they 

‘were afraid to hazard in ordinary fociety. This 
was long fufpected ; but the rigours of the church 
only ferved to knit the Brethren more firmly to- 

gether, and provoked them to a more.eager exer- 

cife of their bold criticifms. The Lodges became 

{chools ef {cepticifm and infidelity, and the fpirit 

of converfion or profelytifm grew every day 

flronger. Cardinal Dubois had before this time 

laboured with all his might to corrupt the minds 

of the courtiers, by patronifing, directly and indi- 

orectly, all fceptics who were otherwife men of ta- 
Jents, He gave the young courtiers to under- 
_ ftand, that if he fhould obtain the reins of govern- 
ment, they fhould be entirely freed from the bi- 
gotry of Louis. XIV. and the oppreffion of the 

church, and fhould have the free indulgence of 

their inclinations. His own plans were difappoint- 

‘ed by his death; but the Regent Orleans was e- 
qually indulgent, and in a few years there was 

hardly a man in France who pretended to know, 

ledge and refleCtion, who did not ‘laugh at all re. 
Fgion. Amidft the almoft infinite number of pub; 
lications 
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lications from the French preffes, there is hardly 
a dozen to be found whofe author attempts to 
vindicate religion from the charges of univerfal 
fuperftition and falfehood. And it muft be ac- 
Knowledged that little elfe was to be feen in the 
eftablifhed religion of the kingdom. The people 
found nothing in Chriftianity but a never-ceafing 
round of infignificant and troublefome ceremo- 
nies, which confumed their time, and furnifhed a 
fund for fupporting a fet of lordly and oppreffive 
dignitaries, who declared in the plaineft manner 
their own difbelief of their religion, by their total 
difregard of common decency, dy their continual 
refidence at court, and by abfolute neglect, and e- 
ven the moft haughty and oppreflive treatment of 
the only part of their order that took any con- 
cern about the religious fentiments of the nation, 
piamely, the Curés or parifh-priefts. ‘The monks 
appeared only as lazy drones; but the parifh-priefts 
inftruéted the people, vifited the fick, recofciled 
the offender and the offended, and were the great 
mediators between the landlords and their vaiffals, 
an office which endeared them more to the people 
than all the other circumftances of their profeffion. 
And it is remarkable, that in all the licentious 
Writings and bitter fatyrical tales.of the philofophic 
freethinkers, fuch as Voltaire, who never fails to 
have a taunting hit at the clergy, the Curé is ge- 
tally an amiable perfonage, a charitable man, 4 
E . friend 
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friend to the poor and unfortunate, a peace-md- 
ker, sand aman of piety and worth. Yet thefe 
men were kept in a ftate of the moft flavifh and 
. cruel fubjection by the higher orders of the cler- 
gy, and all hopes of advancement cut off. Rare- 
ly, hardly ever, does it happen, that a Curé be- 
comes a Bithop., The Abbés ftep into every line 
of preferment. When fuch procedure is obferved 
by a whole nation, what opinion can be formed 
but that the whole is a vile cheat? This however 
was the cafe in France, and therefore infidelity 
was almoft univerfal. Nor was this overftrained 
freedom or licentidufnefs confined to religious opi-+ 
nions. It was perhaps more naturally directed to 
. the reftraints arifing from civil fubordination. 
The familiar name of Brother could not but tic- 
. Kle the fancy of thofe of inferior rank, when they 
found themfelves fet cheek by jowl with perfons 
whom they cannot approach out of doors but with 
: cautious refpect ; and while thefe men of rank 
have their pride lulled a little, and perhaps their 
hearts a little foftened by the flang of fentimen- 
tal declamation on the topic of Brotherly love and 
Utopian felicity, the others begin to fancy the ° 
happy days arrived, and the light of philanthropy 
beaming from the eaft and illuminating the Lodge. 
The Garret Pamphleteer enjoys his fancied au- 
thority as Senior Warden, and conduéts with af- 
feetionate folemnity the young nobleman, wha ’ 
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pants for the honour of Mafterfhip, and he praifes’ 
the trufty Brother who has guarded him in his 
perilous journies round the room. ‘What topic of 
declamation can be more agreeable than the equa- 
lity of the worthy Brethren? and how haturally 
will the Brother Orator, in fupport of this favour- 
ite topic, flide into all the common-place pictures 
of human fociety, freed from all the anxieties at- 
tending civil diftin€tion, and paffing their days in 
happy fimplicity and equality. From this ftate of 
the fancy, it is hardly a ftep to defcant on the pro- 
priety, the expediency; and at laft, the juftice of 
this arrangement of civil fociety; and in doing 
this, one cannot avoid taking Notice of the great 
obftructions to human felicity which we fee in e- 
very quarter, proceeding fromthe abufes of thofe 
diftinGtions of rank and fortune which have arifen 
in the world: and as the mifchiefs and horrors of 
fuperftition are topics of continual declamatian to 
thofe who with to throw off the reftraints of reli- 
gion; fo the oppreffion of the rulers of this 
world, and the fufferings of talents and worth in 
inferior {tations, will be no lefs greedily liftened to 
by all whofe notions of moralityare not very pure, 
and who would be glad to have the enjoyments 
of the wealthy without the trouble of labouring 
for thent. Free Mafonry may be affirmed to have 
a natural tendency to fofter {uch levelling withes ; 
and we cannot doubt -but that great liberties are 

ee a taken 
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taken with thofe fubjects in the Lodges, efpecial-. 
ly in countries where the diftinctions of rank and 
fortune are ftrongly expreffed and noticed. 

But it is not a matter of mere probability that the 
Mafon Lodges were the feminaries of thefe liber- 
tine inftructions. We have diftiné proof of it, even ‘ 
in fome of the French degrees. In the degree 
called the Chevalicr de Soleil, the whole inftruétion 
is aimed againft the eftablifhed religion of the 
kingdom. The profeffed object is the emancipa- 
tion from error and the difcovety of truth. The 
infcription in the eaft is Sagefé, that in the north 
is Liberté, that in the fouth is Fermeté, and in 
the welt it is Caution ; terms which are very figni- 
ficant. The Tres Venerable is Adam ; the Senior 
Warden is Truth, and all the Brethren are Chil.’ 
dren of Truth. The procefs of reception is very 
well contrived: the whole ritual is decent and cir- 
cum:pect, and nothing occurs which can alarm 
the moft timid. Brother Truth is afked, What 
is the hour? He informs Father Adam, that a- 
mong men it is the hour of darknefs, but that it 
is mid-day in the Lodge. The candidate is afked, 
Why he has knocked at the door, and what is 
become of his eight companions, (he is one of the 
Elis)? He fays, that the world is in darknefs, and 
his companions and he have loft each other ; that 
He efperus, the ftar of Europe, is obfeured by clouds 

of incenfe, offered up by fuperftition to defpots, 
who 
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who have made themfelves gods, and have retired 
into the inmoft receffes of their palaces, that they 
may not be recognifed to be men, while their 
priefts are deceiving the people, and caufing them 
to worfhip thefe divinities. This and many fimilar 
fentiments are evident allufions to the pernicious 
do&trine of the book called Origine du De/potifme 
Oriental, where the religion of all countries is confi- 
dered as a mere engine of {tate; where it is declared 
that reafon isthe only lighi which nature has given to 
man; and that our anxiety about futurity has made 
us imagine endlefs torments in a future world ; 
and that princes, taking advantage of our weaknefs, 
have taken the management of our hopes and 
fears, and directed them fo as to fuit their own 
purpofes ; emancipation ‘from. the fear of death 
is declared thé greateft of all deliverancés ; quef- 
tions are put to the candidate, tending to difcovar | 
whether and how far he may be trufted, and what 
facrifices he is willing to make in fearch after truth. 

This fhape given to the plaftic myfteries of Ma- 
fonry was much reliflred, and in a very fhort time 
this new’path was completely explored, and a new 
' feries of degrees was added to the lift, viz. the 
Novice, and the Elid de la Verité, and the Sublime 
Philofophe. In the progrefs through thefe degrees, 
the Brethren muft forget that they have formerly 
been Chevaliers de ?’ Orient, Chevaliers de P Aigles 
when the fymbols were ‘all explained as typical 


of 
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of the life and immortality brought to light by the 
gofpel. Indeed they are taught to clafs this among 
the other clouds which have been difpelled by thefun 
of reafon. Even in the Chevalerie de? Aigle there 
' is a twofold explanation given of the fymbols, by 
which a lively imagination may conceive the whole 
hiftory and peculiar doctrines of the New Tefta-_ 
ment, as being typical of the final triumph of rea- 
fon and philofophy over error. And perhaps‘this 
degree is the very firft ftep in the plan of Iniu- 
MINATION. 

We are not to fuppofe that this was carried to 
extremity at once. But it is certain, that before 
1743 it-had become univerfal, and that the Lod. 
ges of Free Mafons had become the places for ma- 
king profelytes to every ftrange and obnoxious 
do€trine: Theurgy, Cofmogony, Cabala, and ma- 
ny whimfical and myftical doétrines which have 
been grafted on the diftinguifhing tenets dnd the 
pure morality of the Jews and Chriftians, were 
fubjets of frequent difcuffion in the Lodges. The 
celebrated Chevalier Ramfay was a zealous apof- 
tle'in this miffion. Affectionately attached to the 
family of Stuart, and to his native country, he had 
co-operated heartily with thofe who endeavoured 
to employ Mafonry in the fervice of the Preten- 
der, and, availing himfelf of the pre-eminence’ pi- 
ven (at firft perhaps as a courtly compliment) to 
Scotch Mafonry, he laboured to fhew that it ex. 

ifted, 
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ifted, and indeed arofe, during the Crufades, and 
that there really waseither an order of chivalry whofe 
bufinefs it was to rebuild the Chriftian churches 
deftroyed by the Saracens, or that a fraternity of 
Scotch Mafons were thus employed in the eaft, 
under the protection of the Knights of St John 
.of Jerufalem. He found fome faéts which were 
thought fufficient grounds for fuch an opinion, 
fuch as the building of the college of thefe Knights 
in London, called the Temple, which was actu- 
ally done by the public Fraternity of Mafons 
who had been in the holy wars. It is chiefly to 
him that we are indebted for that rage for Mafonic 
chivalry which diftinguifhes the French Free Ma- 
fonry. Ramfay’s fingular religious opinions are 
well known, and his no lefs fingular enthufiafm. 
His eminent learning, his elegant talents, his a- 
miable character, and particularly his eftimation» 
at court, gave great influence to every thing he 
faid on a fubject which was merely a matter of 
fafhion and amufement. ‘Whoever has attended 
much to human affairs, knows the eagernefs with - 
which men’ propagate all fingular opinions, and 
_ the delight which attends their favourable recep. 
.tion. None are more zealous than the apoftles _ 
of infidelity and atheifm. It is in huinan nature 
to catch with greedinefs ‘ahy opportunity of doing 
what lies undef general Teftraint. .And if our. 


apprehenfiohs are not completely quieted, in a 
cafe 
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cafe where our wifhes lead us ftrongly to fome 
favourite but hazardous object, we are confcious 
pf a kind of felf-bullying. This naturally gets in- 
to our difcourfe, and in our eagernefs to get the 
encouragement of joint adventurers, we enforce 
our tenets with an energy, and even a violence, 
that is very inconfiftent with the fubjeé&t in hand. 
Jf I am an Atheift, and my neighbour a Theift, 
there is furely nothing that fhould make me vio- 
Tent in my endeavours ‘to rjd him of his error. 
‘Yet how violent were the people of this party in 
France. 

Thefe facts and obfervations fully accaunt for 
the zeal with which all this patch-work addition 
to the fimple Free Mafonry of England was pro- 
fecuted in France. It furprifes us, Britons, who 
are accuftomed to confider the whole as a matter — 
-of amufement for young men, who are glad of 
any pretext for indulging in conviviality. We 
generally confider a man advanced in life with ° 
Jefs refpett, if he fhows any ferious attachment 
to fuch things. But in France, the civil and re- 
‘ligious reftraints on converfation made thefe fe- 
¢ret affemblies very precious; and they were 
much frequented by men of letters, who there © 
found an opportunity of exprefling in fafety their 
diffatisfaction with thofe reftraints, and with that 
inferiority of rank and condition to which they 
were fubjected, and which appeared to them- 

, ’ felyes 
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felves fo inadequate to their own talents and mee 
rits. The Avocats de Parlement, the unbenefi- 
ced Abbés, the young men of no fortune, and 
the /ct-difant philofophers, formed :a numerous 
band, frequented the Lodges, and thete difcuf- 
fed every topic of teligién and politics. Speci- 
mens of this occupation appeared from time to 
time in Colletions of Difcourfes delivered by 
the I'rere Orateur. I once had in my pofleffion 
two volumes of thefe difcourfes, which I now re- 
gret that I left in a Lodge onthe continent, 
when my relifh for Free Mafonry had forfaken 
me. One of thefe is a difcourfe by Brother Ro- 
binet, delivered in the Loge des Chevaliers Bien 
faifants de la Sainte Cité at Lyons, at a vifitation 
by the Grand Mafter the Due de Chartres, afters 
wards Orleans and Egalité. In this difcourfe we 
have the germ and fub{tance of his noted work, 
the Sy/feme de la Nature, ou ? Homme moral et phys 
Jique. In another difcourfe, delivered by Brother 
Condorcet in the Loge des Philalethes at Straf- 
bourg, we have the outlines of his poflhumous 
work, Le Progres de PE/prit humain; and in an- 
other, delivered by Mirabeau in the Loge des 
Chevaliers Bienfaifants at Paris, we have a great 
deal of’ the levelling principles, and cofmopoli- 
_tifm*, which he thundered from the tribunes 
F : of 
Citizenfhip of the World, from the Greek words Cof- 

‘mos, world, and Polis, a city: 
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of the National Affembly. But the moft remark- 
able performances of this kind.are, the Archives 
Mftico-Hérmetigues, and the Des Erreurs, et de la 
Verité. The firft is confidered as an account, 
hiftorical and dogmatical, of the procedure and 
fyftem of the Loge des Chevaliers Bienfaifants at 
Lyons. This was the moft zealous and fyftema- 
tical of all the cofmopolitical Lodges in France. 
It worked long under the patronage of its Grand 
Mafter the Duc de Chartres, afterwards Orleans, 
and at laft PA. Egalité. It fent out many aflilias 
ted Lodges, which were ere&ted in various parts 
of the French dominions. The daughter Lodges. 
at Paris, Strafbourg, Lille, Thouloufe, took the 
additional title of Philalethes. There arofe fome 
{chifims, as may be expected, in an Affociation 
where every man is encouraged to broach and to 
propagate any the moft fingulat opinion. Thefe 
{chifms were continued with fome heat, but weré 
ina great meafure repaited in Lodges which ‘ 
took the name of Amis reunis de la Verité. One 
of this denomination at Paris became very emi 
nent. The mother Lodge at Lyons extended its 
correfpondence into Germany, and other foreign 
- countries, and fent conftitutions of fyftems, by 
which the Lodges conducted their operations. 

I have not been able to trace the fteps by 
which this Lodge acquited fuch an afcendancy; but 
1 fee, that in 1769 ai 1770, all the refined or 

puilofophical 
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philo‘ophical Lodges in Alface and Lorraine uni. 
ted, and.in a convention at Lyons, formally put 
themfelves under the patronage of this Lodge, 
cultivated a continual correfpondence, and con. 
fidered themfelves as profefling one Mafonic Faith, 
fufficiently diflinguifhable from that of other Lod. 
ges. What this was we do not very diftincly 
know. We can only infer it from fome hiftori- 
cal circumftances. One of its favourite daugh- 
ters, the Lodge Theodor von den guten Rath, at 
Munich, became fo remarkable for difcourfes 
dangerous to church and ftate, that the Elec- 
tor of Bavaria, after repeated admonitions du- - 
ring a courfe of five or fix years, was obliged 
to fupptefs it in 1786. Another of its fuffra- 
gan Lodges at Regenfburgh became exceedingly 
_obnoxious to the ftate, and occafioned feveral 
commotions and jnfurreCtions. Another, at Pas 
ris, gradually refined into the Jacobin club---And 
in the year 1791, the Lodges in Alface and Lor- 
raine, with thofe of Spire and Worms, invited 
Cuftine into Germany, and delivered Mentz intg 
his hands. 

When we refle&t on, thefé hiftorical fa@s, we 
get fome key to the better underflanding of the 
two performances which I mentioned as de- 
.{criptive of the opinions and occupations of this 
Seé of Free Mafons. The Archives My/tico-Her- 


metiques exhibit a very ftrange mixture of Myf 
Fa seta, 
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. ticifm, Theofophy, Cabaliftic whim, real Science, 
Fanaticifm, and Freethinking, both in religion 
and politics. They muft not be confidered as an 
‘ account of any fettled fyftem, but rather as an- 
nals of the proceedings of the Lodge, and abf- 
tracts of the ftrange doétrines which made their 
fucceffive appearance in the Lodge. But if an 
intelligent and caytious reader examine them ate 
tentively, he will fee, that the book is the work 
of one hand, and that all the wonders and od- © 
dities are caricatured, fo as to engrofs the gene- 
tal attention, while they alfo are twifted a little, 
fo that in one way or another they accord with a 
general {pirit of licentioufnefé in morals, religion, 
and politics. Although eyery thing is exprefled’ 
decently, and with fome caution and moderation, 
atheifm, materialifm, and difcontent with civil 
fubordination, pervade the whole. It is a.work — 
of great art. By keeping the ridicule and the 
danger of fuperftition and ignorance continually ‘ 
in view, the mind is captivated by the relief 
which free enquiry and communication of fenti- 
ment feems to fecure, and wé are put off our 
guard againft the rifk of .delufion, to which we 
,are expofed when our judgment is warped by 
our paflions. . 

The other book, ** Des Erreurs et de la Vé- 
rité,” came from the fame fchoel, and is a fort 
of holy {cripture, or at leaft a Talmud among 

é the 
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the Free Mafons of France. It is intended only 
for the initiated, and is indeed a myftery to any 
other reader. But as-it was intended for fpread- 
ing the favourite opinions of fome enthufiaftic 
Brethren, every thing is faid that does not di: 
rectly betray the fecrets of the Order. It cone 
fains a fyftem of Theofophy that has often ap- 
peared in the writings of philofophers, both in 
ancient and modern times. ‘* All the intelli. 
s* gence and moral fentiment that appears in the 
** univerfe, either direétly, as m the minds of 
f* men, or indire@tly, as an inference from the ~ 
*© marks of defign that we fee around us, fome 
$¢ of which fhow us that men have ated, and 
** many more that fome other intelligence has 
S¢ acted; are confidered as parts or portions of 
§* a general mafs of intelligence which exifts in 
* the univerfe, in the fame manner as matter 
“* exifts in it. This intelligence has an infcruta- 
** ble connection with the material part of the 
univerfe, perhaps refembling the connexion, 
© equally unfearchable, that fubfifts between 
** the mind and body of man}; and it may be 
“© confidered as the Soul of the World. It is this 
“¢ fubftance, the natural obje& of wonder and 
“© refpect, that men have called God, and have 
** made the object of religious worfhip. In do- 
* ing fo they have fallen into grofs miftakes, and 
** have created for themfelves numberlefs un- 

§ founded, 
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founded hopes and fears, which have been the 
fource of fuperftition and fanaticifm, the moft 
deftructive plagues that have ever afflicted the 
human tace. The Soul of Man is feparated 
from the general mafs of intelligence by fome 
of the operations of nature, which we fhall ne- 
ver underftand, juft as water is railed from 
the ground by evaporation, or taken up by the 
root ef a plant. And as the water, after an 
unfearchable train of changes, in which it 
fometimes makes part of a flower, fometimes 
part of an animal, &c. is at laft reunited, in 
its original form, to the great mafs of waters, 
ready to run over the fame circle again; fo 
the Soul of Man, after performing its office, 
and exhibiting all that train of-intelleCtual phe- 
nomena that we call human life, is at laft 
fwallowed up in the great ocean of intelli 
gence.” The author then breaks out 


“ Felix qui potuit rerum cognofcere caufas, 

s¢ Atque metus omnes et inexorabile fatum 

« Subjecit pedibus, ftrep.tumque Acherontis 
" « avari,” 


For he has now got to his afylum. This deity 


_of his may be the object of wonder, like every 
thing great and incomprehenfible, but not of 
worfhip, as the moral Governor of the univerfe. 


The 
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The hopes are at an end, which reft on our no- 
tions of the immortality and individuality of the 
‘human foul, and on the encouragement which 
religion holds forth to believe, that improvement 
of the mind in the courfe of this-life, by the 
exercife of wifdom and of virtuous difpofitions, 
is but the beginning of an endlefs progrefs in all 
that san give delight to the rational and well- dif- 
pofed mind. No relation now fubfilts between 
man and Deity that can warm the heart. But, as 
this is contrary to fome natural propenfity in the 
human mind, which in all ages and nations has 
_panted after fome connection with Deity, the au- 
thor ftrives to avail himfelf of fome cold princi+ 
ples of fymmetry in the works of nature, fome 
ill-fupported notions of propriety, ,and_ other 
fuch cotifiderations, to make this anima munil 
‘an object of love and refpect. This is done in 
greater detail in another work, Tableau des rap- 
ports entre P Homme, Dieu, et Univers, which is 
undoubtedly by the fame hand. But the intelli. 
gent reader will readily fee, that fuch incongru- 
ous things cannot be reconciled, and that we can 
expeCt nothing here but fophiftry. The author 
proceeds, in the next place, to confider man as 
related to man, and to trace out the path to 
happinefs in this life. Here we have the fame 
overftrained morality as in the other work, 
‘tthe fame univerfal benevolence, . the fame la- 
“TMentations over the miferable ftate of man. 


Kind, . 
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kind, refulting from the oppreffion of the power 
ful, the great ones of the earth, who have com- 
bined againft the happinefs of mankind, and have 
fucceeded, by debafing their minds, fo that they 
have become willing faves. This could not have 
been brought about without the affiftance of fu. 
perftition. But the princes of this world enlift- 
ed into their fervice the priefts, who exerted 
themfelves in darkening the underftandings of 
men, and filled their minds with religious ter- 
tors. The altar became the chief pillar of the 
‘ throne, and men were held in complete fubjec- 
tion. Nothing can recover them from this abject. 
ftate but knowledge. While this difpels thcir 
fears, it will alfo fhow them their rights, and 
the way to attain them. 
It deferves: particularly to be remarked, that 
, this fyftem of opinions (if fuch an inconfiftent 
mafs of affertions can be called a fyftem) bears 
a-great refemblance to a performance of To- 
Jand’s, publifhed in 1720, called Pantheifticon, 
seu Celebratio Sodalitit Secratici, \t is an account 
of the principles of a Fraternity which he calls 
Socratica, and the Brothers Pantheifte. They 
are fuppofed to hold a Lodge, and the author 
gives a ritual of the procedure in this Lodge; the 
ceremonies of opening and fhutting of the Lodge, 
the admiffion of Members into, its different de- 
grees, &c. Reafon i is the Sun that Ulumimates the 
. whole 
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whole, and Liberty and Equality are the objets 
of their occupations. ° 

We fhall fee afterwards that this book was 
fondly pufhed into Germany, tranflated, com- 
mented, and mifreprefented, fo as to take off the 
attention from the real fpirit of the book, which 
is intentionally wrapped up in cabala and enig- 
ma. Mirabeau was at much pains to procure jt 
notice ; and it muft therefore be confidered as 2 
treafure of the cofino-political opinions of the 
Afflociation of Chevaliers Bienfaifants, Philalethes, 
and Amis Reunis, who were called the improa 
ved Lodges, working under the D. de Chartres 
of thefe there were 266 in 1784. This will be 
found a very important remark. J.et it alfo be 
recollected afterwards, that this Lodge of Lyons 
fent a deputy to a grand Convention in Germany 
‘in 1772, viz Mr Willermooz, and that the bufi- 
nefs was thought of fuch importance, that he 
reniained there two years. 

The book Des Erreurs ct de la Ferite, mult 
therefore be confidercd as a clatlical book of 
thefe opinions. We know that it originated in 
the Loge des Chev. Beenfuifants at Lyons. We 
know that this Lodge ftood as it were at the 
head of French Vree Mafonry, and thac the Acti- 
tious Order of Mufonic Knights Templars was 
formed in this Lodge, and was confidered as the 
model of all the reft of this mimick chivalry. 

G They 
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They procceded fo far in this mummery, as even 
to have the clerical tonfure. The Duke of Or- 
leans, his fon, the Ele€tor of Bavaria, and fome 
other German Princes, did not fcruple at this 
mummery in their own perfons. In all the Lod- 
ges of reception, the Brother Orator never failed 
to declaim on the tépics ot fuperttition, blind to 
the exhibition he was then making, or indiffer- 
ent as to the vile hypocrify of it. We have, in the 
" Ufts of Orators and Office-bearers, many names of 
perfons, who have had an opportunity at laft of 
proclaiming their fentiments in public. The Ab- 
bé Sieyes was of the Lodge of Philalethes at 
Paris, and alfo at Lyons. Lequinio, author of 
the moft profligate book that ever difgraced a 
prefs, the Prejuzes vaincus par la Raifon, was 
Warden? in the Lodge Compae Suciule. Def- 
premenil, Bailly, Fauchet, Maury, Mounier, 
were of the fame fyftem, though in diilerent 
Lodges. They were called Martinifts, from a 
St Martin, who formed a fchifm in the fyflem of 
the Chevalicrs Bicnfaifants, of which we have 
hot any very precife account. Mercier gives 
fome account of it in his Tableau de Paris, and 
in his Annte 1888, ‘Lhe breach alarmed the 
Brethren, and occafioned great heats. But’ it 
was healed, and the Fraternity took the name 
of Mifa du Revis, which is an anagram of des 
Amis Reunis. The Bithop of Autun, the man fo 

: be- 
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bepraifed as the benevolent Citizen of the 
World, the friend of mankind and of good or- 
der, was Senior Warden of another Lodge at Pa- 
tis, eftablifhed in 1786, (I think chiefly by Or- 
Icans and himfelf), which afterwards became the 
Jacobin Club. In fhort, we may affert with con- 
fidence, that the Mafon Lodges in France were 
the hot-beds, where the {ceds were fown, and ten- 
derly reared, of all the pernicious do@rines which 
foon aftcr choaked every moral or religious culti- 
vation, and have made the Society worfe than a 
wafte, have made ita noilome marfh of human 
corruption, filled with every rank and_poifon- 
ous weed. 
_ Thefe Lodges were frequented by perfons of 
all ranks, and of every profetiion. ‘The idle and 
the frivolous found amufement, and - glittering 
things to tickle their fatiated fancies. ‘here they 
became the dupes of the declamations of the craf- 
ty and licentious Abbes, and writers of every 
denomination. Mutual encouragement in the 
indulgence of hazardous thoughts and opi- 
nions which flatter our wifhes or propenfities 
is a lure which few minds can refitt. I believe 
that moft men have felt this in fome period of 
their lives. I can find no other way of accounting 
far the company that I have fometimes feen ina 
Mafon Lodge. The Lodge de Ja Parfuite Intelligence 
at Liege, contained, in December 1770, the Prince 
G2 Bilhop, 
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Bithop, and the grcateft part of his Chapter, and 
all the Office-bearers were dignitaries of the 
church; yet a difcourfe given by the Brother 
Orator was as poignant a fatire on fuperftition 
and credulity, as if it had been written by Vol- 
taire. It was under the aulpices of this Lodge 
that the collegtion of difcourfes, which I men- 
tioned above, was publifhed, and there is no fault 
found with Brother Robinet, nor Brother Con- 
dordct. Indced the Trefonciers of Liege were 
proverbial, even in Brabant, for their Epicurifra 
in the moft extenfive fenfe of the word. 

Thus was corruption fpread over the kingdom 
under the mafk of moral inftruction. For thefe 
difcourfes were full of the moft refined and 
flrained morality, and florid paintings of Uto- 
pian felicity, in a ftate where all are Brothers 
and citizens of the world. But alas! thefe wire- 
drawn principles feem to have had little influence 
on the hearts, cven of thofe who could beft difplay 
their beauties. Read the tragedics of Voltaire, 
and fome of his grave performances in profe— 
What man is there who feems better to know 
his Mafler’s will? No man expreffes with more 
propriety, with more exaétnefs, the feelings of 
a good mind. No man feems more fenfible of 
the immutable obligation of juftice and of truth. 
‘Yet this man, in his tranfactions with his book- 
fcllers, with the very mcn to whom he was im- 

. mediately 
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mediately indebted for his affluence and his fame, 

was repeatedly, nay inéefiantly, guilty of the 

meanelt, the vileft tricks. When he fold for an 

enormous price to one bookleller, (even to Cra- 

mer, whom he really refpected), he took care 

"that a furreptitious edition fhould appear in Hol- 
land, almoft at the fame moment.  Froof-fheets 

have been traced from Ferney to Amfterdam. 

When a friend of Cramer’s cxpoltulated with 

Voltaire on the injultice of this condud, he faid, 

grinning, O4 le ban Cramer -eb vien—il wa que 

d’etre du parti—-he may take a fhare—he will not 

give me a livre the lefs for the fir picce I of- 

fer him. Where fhall we fee more tendernefs, 

more honour, more love of every thing that is 

‘good and fair, than in Diderot’s Pere de famille, 
—Yet this man did not feruple to fell to the Em- 

prefs of Ruffia an immente library, which he did 

not poflefs, for an enormous price, havmg got 

her promife that it fhould remain in his poffef- 

'fion in Paris during his fe. When her ambaf-¢ 
fador wanted to fee it, after a year or two’s pay- 

nents, and the vifitation could be no longer fta- 

ved off, Diderot was obliged to fet off in a hur- 

ry, and run through ail the bookfellers fhops in 

Germany, to help him to fill his cmpty thelves. 

Me had the good fortune to fave appearances— 

but the trick took air, becaufe he had been nig- 

gardly in his attention to the ambailador’s fecre- 

: taryy 
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tary. “This, however, did not hinder him from 
honouring his Imperial pupil with a vifit. He ex- 
pected adoration, as the light of the world, and 
was indeed received by the Ruffian courtiers with 
all the childifh fondnefs that they feel for every 
Parifian mode. But they did not underfland 
him, and as he did not like to lofe money at 
play, they did not long court his company. ic 
found his pupil too clearfighted. Ces philofophes, 
faid the, font beaux, vits de loin ; mais de plus prés, 
be dearstunt parait cryfial. We had contrived a 
poor ftory, by which he hoped to get his daugh- 
tur married in parade, and portioned by her Ma- 
jefty—but it was fecn through, and he was dif 
appointed. 

When we fee the ineflicacy of this refined hu- 
mauity on thefe two apoftles of philofophical vir 
tue, we fe ground for doubting of the proprie- 
ty and cxpcdiency of trufting entirely to it for 
the peace and happinels of a flate, and we fhould 
be on our guard when we liften to the florid 
fpeeches of the Bicther Orator, and his congra- 
tulations on the emancipation from fuperftition 
and oppreflion, which will in a fhort time be ef- 
fetuated by the Chevaliers Bienfaifants, the Phi- 
falethes, or any other fect of cofmo- political Breth- 
ren. 

Ido not mean by all this to maintain, that 
the Mafon Lodges were the fole corrupters of 
_ = the 
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the public mind in France.—No.—In_ all nations 
that have made much progrefs «in cultivation, 
there is a great tendency to corruption, and it 
requires all the vivilance and exertions of magif- 
trates, and of moral inflructors, to prevent the 
fpreading of licentious principles and maxims of 
conduc. ‘They arife naturally of themfelves, as 
weeds ina rich foil; and, like weeds, they are 
pernicious, only becaufe they are, where they 
fhould not be, in a cultivated field. Virtue is 
the cultivation of the human foul, and not the 
mere pofleffion of good difpofitions ; all men 
have thefe, and oceafionally exhibit them. But 
virtue fuppofes exertion; and, as the hufband- 
man mufl be incited to his laborious talk by 
fome cogent motive, fo muft man be prompted 
to that exertion which is nece.Lry on the part of 
‘ every individual for the very exutence of a yreat 
fociety : For man is indolent, und he is luxuri- 
ous; he wifhcs for cnjoyment, and this with lit- 
tle trouble. The Icfs fortunate envy the enjoy- 
ments of others, and reping at their own inabi. 
lity to ol tain the like. “Vhey fee the idle in afs 


fluence. Few, even of good men, have the can- ° 


dour, nay, [may call it the viftom, to think on 
the activity and the labour which had procured 
thefe comforts to the rich, or to thcir anceflors ; 
and to believe that they are idle only becaufe they 
are wealthy, but would be adlixe if they were 
needy. 
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necdy. Such fpontaneous reflexions cannot be 
expecicd in perfons who are cngayed in unceafing 
Jabour, to procure a very moderate fhare (n 
their eftimation at leat) of the comforts of 
life. Yet fuch reflections would, in the main, be 
juft, and‘furely they would greatly tend to quiet 
the minds of the unfucerf ful. 
_ This excellent purpofe may be greatly forward~ 
ed by a national eflablifment for moral inftruc- 
‘tion and admonition ; and if the public inflruc- 
tors fhould add all the aotives to virtuous mo- 
deration which are fierzefled by the confidera- 
lions of genuine relision, every advice would 
have a tenfold influence. Religious and moral 
inflrudtions are thercfore, in their own nature, | 
unequivocal fupports to that moderate cxertion 
of the authority arifing from civil fubordination, 
which the moft refined philanthropift or cofmo- 
polite acknowledves to be neceffury for the very 
exiftence of a great and cultivated fociety. I 
have never feen a feheme of Utopian happinefs 
that did uot contain fome {yftci of education, 
and 1 cannot conceive any fyftem of education of 
which moral inflrudtion is not a principal part. 
Such cflablifhments are dictates of nature, and.’ 
obtrude themflycs on the miitd of every perfor 
who, begins to form plans of civil union. And 
in all exifling focieties they have indeed been for- 
med, and are contidered as the greatelt corrector 
and 
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and foother of thofe difcontents that are unavoid- 
able in the minds of the unfuccefsful and the un= 
‘fortunate. The magiftrate, thetefore, whofe pro= 
feffional habits lead him frequently to exert himfelf 
for the maintenance of public peace, cannot but fee 
the advantages of fuch {tated remembrancers of 
our duty. He will therefore fepport and cherifl: 
" this public eftablifhment, which fo evidently aflits 
him in his beneficent and important labours. 

But all the evils of fociety do not {pring from 
the difcontents and the vices of the poor. The 
rich come in for a large and a con{picuous fhare. 
They frequently abufe their advantages. Pride 
and haughty behaviour on their part rankle in 
the brgafts, and affect the tempers of their infe- 
riors, already fretted by the hardfhips of their 
ewn condition. The rich alfo are luxurious 5 
and are often needy. Grafping at every mean of 
gratification, they are inattentive to the rights of 
inferiors whom they defpife, and, defpifing, op- 
prefs. Perhaps their own fuperiority has been 
acquired by injuftice. Perhaps met fovereign- 
ties have been acquired by opprefiion. Princes 
and Rulers are but men; as fuch, they abufe many 
of their greateft ble flings. Obferving that religious 
hopes make the good refigned under the hard. 
: Ships of the prefent fecne, and that its terrors 
frequently reftrain the bad ; they avail them{elves 


ef thele chfervations, and fupport religion as an . 


H engine 
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en-ine of fate; anda mean of their own fecuri- 
ty. ut they are not contented with its real ad- 
vantages; and they are much more afraid of 
the refentment and the crimes of the offended 
proflirate, than of the murmurs of the fufering 
worthy, Therefore they cncourage fuperftition, 
and call to their aid the vices of the priefthood. 
The priefs are men of like paffions as other 
men, and it is no ground of peculiar blame that 
they alfo frequently yield to the temptations of 
their fituation. They are encouraged to the in- 
dulgence of the love of influcnce natural to alf 
men, and they heap terror upon terror, to fub- 
due the minds of men, and darken their under- 
flandings. Thus, the moft honourable ,of all 
employments, the moral infrudtion of the ftate, 
is degraded to a vile trade, and is pradlifed with 
all the deceit and rapacity of any other trade ; 
and religion, from being the honour and the fafes 
guard of a nation, becomes its preateft difgrace 
and curfe. 

When a nation has fallen into this lamentable 
ftate, it is extremely difficult to reform. Al- 
thoush nothing would fo iinmediately and fo 
complutcly remove all ground of complaint, as the 
re-eftaLlifhing private virtue, this is of all others 
the leaft likely to be adopted. ‘The really worthy, 
who fee the milchief where it really is, but who - 
view this life as the {choo}, of improvement, .and 


know 


v 
ak 
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know that man is to be made perfec throughs 
‘fuffering, are the laft perfons to complain. The 
’ worthlefs are the molt difcontented, the moft noi- 
fy in their complaints, and the leaft ferupulous 
about the means of redrefs. Not to improve the 
Mation, but to advance themfelves, they turn the 
attention to the abufes of power and influence. 
And they begin their attack where they think 
the place moft defencelefs, and where perhaps 
they expe affiftance from a difcontented garrifon. 
"they attack fuperitition, and are not at all folici- 
tous that true religion fhall.not fuffer along with 
it. It is not, perhaps, with any direét intention to 
ruin the ftate, but merely to obtain indulgence for 
themfelves and the co-operation of the wealthy. 
They expect to be liftened to by many who wih. 
for the fame indulgence ; and this it is that reli- 
gious free-thinking is generally the firft ftep of. 
anarchy and revolution. For ina corrupted ftate, 
perfons of all ranks have the fame licentious withes, 
and if fuperftitious fear be really an ingredient 
of the human mind, it reqpires fome /fruggle ta 
fhake itoff. Nothing is fo eflectual as mutual encou- 
ragement, and therefore all join againft prieft- 
craft ; even the rulers forget their intereft, which 
‘fhould lead them to fupport it. In fuch a ftate, 
. the pure morality of true religion vanifhes from 
the fight. There is commonly no remains of it 
He in 
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jn the religion of the nation, and therefore al} 
goes together. 

Perhaps there never was a nation where alf 
thofe co-operating caufes had acquired greater. 
ftrength than in France. Oppreffions of all kinds 
" were at a height. The Inxuries of life were éen« 
joyed exclufively by the upper clafles, and this in 
the hizheft degree of refinement; fo that the de- 
fires of the reft were whetfed to the utmoft. Re- 
ligion appeared in its worft form, and feemed 
calculated folely for procuring eftablifhments for 
the young:r fons of the. infolent and ufelefs no- 
plefle. The morals of the higher orders of the 
clergy and of the laity were equally corrupted. 
Thoufands of literary men were excluded by their 
ftation from all hcpes of advancement to the 
more refpetable officcs in the ‘church. Thefe 
vented their difcontents as far as there was fafety, 
and were encoutaged by many of the upper claffes, 
who joined them in thcir fatires on the prieflhood, 
The clergy oppofed them, it is true, but feebly, 
becaufe they could not fupport their oppofition 
by examples of their own virtuous behaviour, but 
Were always obliged to have recuurie to the power 
of the church, the very objec of hatred and dif 
guft.. ‘Lhe whole nation became infidel, and 
when in a few inftanccs a worthy Curé uttered 
the {mall {till voice of true religion, it was not 
heard amidft the general poile of fatire and re- 

proach. 
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proach. The mifconduét of adminiftration, and 
the abufe of the public treafures, were every day 
growing more impudent and glaring, and expoled 
the government to continual criticifm. But it 
was {till too powerful to fuffer this to proceed to 
extremities ; while.therefore infidelity and loofe 
fentiments of morality paffed unpunifhed, it was 
{till very hazardous to publifh any thing againft 
the flate. It was in this refpect chiefly, that the 
Mafon Lodges contributed to the diffemination of 
dangerous opinions, and they were employed for 
this purpofe all over the kingdom. This is not an 

_ aflertion hazarded merely on account of its pro« 
bability. Abundant proof will appear by and by, 
that the moft turbulent characters in the nation 
‘frequented the Lodges. We cannot doubt, but 
that under this covert they indulged their factious 
difpofitions ; nay, we fhall tind the greateft part 
of the Lodges of France, converted, in the courfe 
of a very few. weeks, into correfponding political 
focictics. \ 


But it is now time to turn-our eyes to the proe 
grefs of Free Mafonry in Germany and the north 
pf Europe ; there it took a more ferious turn. 

- ree Mafonry was imported into Germany fomee 
What later than into France, ‘The firft German 
: Lodge 
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Lodge that we have any account of is that at Cos 
Yogne, erected in 1716, but very foon fuppreffed. 
Before the year 1725 there were many, both in 
Proteftant and Catholick Germany. Thofe of 
Wetzlar, Frankfort on the Mayne, Brunfwick, and 
Hamburg, are the oldeft, and their priority is 
doubtful. All of them received their inftitution 
from England, and had patents from a mother 
Lodge in London. All feem to have got the myf- 
tery through the fame channel, the banifhed 
friends of the Stuart family. Many of thefe 
were Catholicks; and entered into the ‘fervice of 
Auftria and the Catholick princes. 

The true hofpitality, that is no where more 
€onfpicuous than in the charaéter of the Germans, 
made this inftitution a mofl agreeable and ufeful 
pafport to thefe gentlemen ; and as many of them, 
were in military ftations, and in garriion, they 
found it a very eafy matter to fet up Lodges in alt - 
parts of Germany. ‘Lhefe afforded a very agrees 
able paflime to the officers, who had little to oc- 
cupy them, and were already accuftdmed to 9 
fubordination which did not affeét their vanity on 
account of family diftinétions. As the Enfign and 
the General were equally gentlemen, the allego- 
ry or play of univerfa! Brotherhood was neither” 
novel nor difgufling. Free Mafonry was then of’ 
the fimpleft form, confifting of the three degrees 
of Apprentice, Fellow-craft, and Matter. It is 

yemarkable, 
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temarkable, that the Canine had been long aca 

‘ cuftomed to the word, the fign, and the gripe of 
the Mafons, and fome other handicraft trades. In 

many parts of Germany there. was a diflinétion 

of operative Mafons into Wort-Maurers and 

Schrift:Maurers. The Wort-Maurers had no o- 

ther proof to give of their having been regularly 

brought up to the trade of builders, but the word 

and figns ; the Schrift-Maurers had written in- 

dentures to fhew. There are extant and in force, © 

borough-laws, enjoining the Mafters of Mafons to 

give employment to journeymen who had the 

* proper, words and fign. In particular it appears, 
that fome cities had more extenfive privileges in 

this refpec&t than others. The word given at 

Wetzlar, the feat of the great council of revifion 

for the empire, entitled the poffeflor to work over 

the whole empire. We may infer from the pro- 

ceffes and decifions in fame of -thofe municipal 

courts, that a mafter gave a word and token for 

each year’s progrefs of his apprentice. Ile gave 

the word of the incorporated Imperial city or bo- 

rough on which he depended, and alfo a word 

peculiar to himfelf, by which all his own pupils 

could recognife each other. This mode of recog- 

nifance was probably the only document of edue 

‘gation in old times, while writing was confined to 
avery fall part of the community. When we 

reflect on the nature of the German empire, a 

confederation 
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confederation of fmall independent ftates, we feethat, 
this profeffion cannot keep pace with the other 
mechanic arts, unlefs its praCtitioners are invefted 
avith greater privileges than others. Their great 
works exceed the ftrength of the immediate 
neighbottrhood, and the workmen mutt be brought 
together from a diftance. Their affociation muft 
thercfore be more cared for by the public. 

When Englifh Free Mafonry was carried ins 
to Germany, it was hofpitably received. It 
required little effort to give it refpeétability, and’ 
to make it the occupation of a gentleman, and 
its fecrets and myfteries were not fuch novelties 
asin France. It fpread rapidly, and the fimple 
topic of Brotherly love was fufficient for recom- 
mending it to the honeft and hofpitable Germans. 
But it foon took a very different turn. The Ger- 
man character is the very ‘oppofite of frivolity. It 
tends to ferioufitefs,and requires ferious occupation, 
The Germans are eminent for their turn for invef- 
tigation ; and perhaps they indulge this to excels: 
We call them plodding and dull, becaufe we have 
little relith for enquiry for its own fake. But this is 
furely the occupation of a rational nature, and 
deferves any name but ftupidity: At the fame 
time it muft be acknowledged, that the fpirit of 
enquiry requires ; regulation as much as any pros. 
penfity of the human mind. Fut it ‘appears, that’ 
the Germans are not nice in their choice of their 

objects 5 
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objects ; it appears that finguldrity, and wonder; 
and difficulty of.refearch; are to them irrefift. 
ible recommendations and incitements, They have 
always exhibited a ftrong hankering after every 
thing that is wonderful, or folemn, or terrible s 
and in fpite of the great progrefs which men 
have made in‘the courfe of thefe two laft centu- 
ries, in the knowledge of nature; a progrefs toa 
in. which we fhould be very unjuft if we did not 
acknowledge that the.Germans have been gene- 
rally in the foremoft ranks, the grofs abfurdities 
of magic, exorcifm, witchcraft, fortune-telling, 
tranfmutation of metals, and univerfal medicine, 
have always had their zealous partizans, who 
have liftened with greedy ears to the nonfenfe 
and “jargon of fanatics and cheats ; and though 
they every day faw examples of many who had 
been ruined or rendered ridiculdus by their cré- 
dulity, every new pretender to fecrets found num.’ - 
bers ready to liften to him; and to run over the 

fame courfe. 
Free Mafonry, profefting myfteries; inftantly - 
roufed all thefe pedple, and the Lodges appeared to 
the adventurers who wanted to profit by the en- 
‘thufiafm or the avarice of their dupes, the fitteft 
places in the world for the fcene of their opera. 
tions. The Rofycrucians were the firft who - 
availed themfelves of the opportunity. This was 
not the Society which had appeared formerly un- 
der 
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der that name, and was now extinét, but a fet 
of Alchymifts, pretenders to the tranfmutation 
of metals and the univerfal medicine, who, the 
better to enveigle their votaries, had mixed with 
their own tricks a good deal of the abfurd fu- 
perftitions of that feét, in order to give a great- 
er ait of myftery to the whole, to protract 
the time of inftru€tion, and to afford more 
room for evafions, by making fo many difficult 
conditions neceflary ‘for perfecting the grand 
work, that the unfortunate gull, who had thrown 
away his time and his mioney, might believe 
that the failure was owing fo his own incapacity | 
or unfitnefs for being the poffeffor of the grand 
fecret. Thefe cheats found it convenient to make 
Mafonry one of their conditions, and by a fall 
degree of art, perfuaded their pupils that they 
were the only true Mafons. Thefe Rofycrucian’ 
Lodges were foon eftablifhed, and became nume- 
tous, becaufe their myfteries were addreffed, both 
to the curiofity, the fenfuality, and the avarice 
of men. They became a very formidable band, 
adopting the conftitution of the Jefuits, dividing ° 
the Fraternity into circles, each under the ma- 
' Magement of its own fuperior, known to the ' 
prefident, ‘but unknown to the individuals of the 
Lodges. Thefe fuperiors were connected with each 
other in a way known only to themfelves, and 
the whole was undér one General. . At-leaft this 

Is 
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is the account which they with to be believed. 
If it be juft, nothing but the abfurdity of the of- 
_ tenfible motives of their occupations could have 
prevented this combination from carrying on 
{fchemes big with hazard to the peace of the 
world. But the Rofycrucian Lodges have al- 
ways been confidered by other Free Mafons as 
bad Societies, and as grofs” {chifmatics. This did 
not hinder, however, their alchemical and me- 
dical fecrets from being frequently introduced 
-, into the Lodges of fimple Free Mafonry ; and in 
like manner, exorcifm, or. ghoft-raifing, magic, 
and other grofs fuperftitions, were ofter held. 
out in their meetings as attainable myfteries, 
which would be immentfe acquifitioris to the Fra- 
ternity, without any neceffity of admitting along 
with them the religious deliriums of the Rofy- 
crucians. 
In 1743, a Baron Hunde, a gentleman of ho- 
" nourable character and independent fortune, ‘was 
in Paris, and got acquainted with ‘the Earl of 
Kilmarnock and fome other gentlemen who 
were about the Pretender, and learned from 
them. that they had fome wonderful fecrets in 
their Lodges. He was admitted, through the me- 
dium of that nobleman, and of a Lord Clifford, 
and his Mafonic. patent was fignied George, (faid- 
to be the fignature of Kilmarnock), Hunde had 
attached himfelf to the fortunes of the Pretender, 
I2 ip 
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in hopes (as he fays hinifelf) of rifing in the 
world under his protection. The mighty fecret 
‘was this. ‘* When the Grder of Knights Tem- 
s¢ plars was abolifhed by Philip the Fair, and 
© cruelly perfecuted, fome worthy pérfons efca- 
® ped, arid took refuge in the Highlands of ' 
“¢ Scotland, where they, concealed themfelves in 
$ caves. Thefe perfons poffeffed the true fecrets 
“ of Mafonry, which had always been in that 
s° Order, having been acquired by the Knights, 
66 during their fervices in the Eaft, from the pil- . 
f¢ grims whom they occafionally protected or de- 
* livered. The Chevaliers de la Rofe-Croix con- 
¢¢ tinued to have the: fame duties as formerly, 
“ though robbed of their emoluments. In fine, 
¢ every true Mafon is a Knight Templar.” It: 
is very true thata clever fancy can accommo- 
_ date the-ritual of reception of the Chevalier 
de P Epée, &c. to fomething like the inftitution * 
of the Knights Templars, and’ perhaps this ex- 
planation of young Zerobabel’s pilgrimage, and of 
the rebuilding of the’ Temple by Ezra; is the 
roft fignificant explanation that has been gi- 

ven ot ‘the meagre ‘fymbols of Free Mafonry. 
When Baron Hunde returned to Gerinany, he 
exhibited to Jome friends his extenfive powers for - 
propagating this fyflem of Mafonry, ‘and made 
a few Knights. But he -was"'not very attive,. 
Probably the failure of ees Pretender’ s attempt 
to, 
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to recover the throne of his anceftors had put an 
end to Hunde’s hopes of making a figure. In 
the mean time Free Mafonry was cultivated with 
zeal in Germany, and many adventurers ‘found 
their advantage in fupporting particular {chifms. 
But in’ 1756, or 1757, a complete revolution 
took place. ‘he French officers who were pris 
foners at large i in Berlin, undertook, with the af= 
furance peculiar to their nation, to inftru€t the 
fimple Germans in every thing that embellifhes 
fociety. ‘They faid, that the homefpun Free Ma- 
fenry, which had been imported from England, 
was -fit only for thé unpolifhed minds of the Bri. 
tifh; but chat in France it had grown. into an 
glegant fyitem, fit for the proteflion of Gentle- 
men. Nay, they faid, that the Englih were ig« 
norant of true Mafonry, and poffefled nothing 
but the introduétion to it; 3 and even this was not 
underftood by them. When the nibbands and. 
ftars, with which the French had ornamented 
the Order, were fhown to the Germans, they 
could not refift the enchantment. A Mr Ro.« 
fa, a French-commiffary, brought from Paris 
a complete waggon-load: of Mafonic ornaments, 
which were al] diflributed before it had reached 
Zerlin, and he was obliged to order another, to 
furnifh the Lodges of that city. It became for a ‘ 
while a moft profitable bufinefs to mahy French - 
officers and someiane: difperfed over Ger- 
many 
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many, having nothing elfe to do. Every body 
gaped for inftru@ion, and thefe kind teachers 
‘were always ready to beftow it. In half a year 
Free Mafonry underwent a complete revolution 
all over Germany, and Chevaliers multiplied 
without number. The Rofaic fyftem was.a gof- 
pel to the Mafons, and the poor Britith fyftem 
was defpifed. But the new Lodges of Berlin, : as 
they had been the teachers of the whole empire, _ 
wanted alfo to be the governors, and infilted on 
complete fubjeétion from all the others. This ftart- 
Jed the Free Mafons at a diftance, and awaked 
them from their golden dreims. Now began a 
ftruggle for dominion and for independency. 
This made the old “Lodges think a little about 
the whole affair. The refult of this was a coun- 
ter revolution. Though no man could pretend 
éhat he underftood the true meaning of Free Ma- 
fonry,.its origin, its hiftory, or its real aim, 
all faw that the- interpretations of their hiero- 
glyphics, and the rituals of the new degrees 
imported from France, were quite gratuitous. 
It appeared, therefore, that the fafeft thing for 
them was an appeal to the birth- -place ot Ma- 
fonry. They fent to London for inftructions. 
There they learned, that nothing was acknow- 
Jedged for genuine unfophifticated Mafonry but 
the three degrees; and that the mother Lodge 
of London alone could, by her inftrutions, pre- 

vent 
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vent the moft dangerous fchifms and innova- 
tions. Many Lodges, therefore, applied for pas 
tents and inftructions. Patents were eafily made 
out, and moft willingly fent to the zealous Breth- 
ren; and thefe were thankfully received and paid 
for. But inftru€tion was not fo eafy a matter. 
At that time we had nothing but the book of 
conftitutions, drawn up about t720, by An- 
derfon and Defaguilliers, two perfons of little 
education, and of low manners, who had aimed at. 
little more than making a pretext, not altogether 
contemptible, for a convivial meeting. This, 
however, was reccived with refpect. We are apt 
to {mile at prave mens being fatisfied with fuch 
coarfe and fcanty fare. But it was of ufe, mere~ 
ly becaufe it gave an oftenfible reafon for refifting 
the defpotifm of the Lodges of Berlin. Several’ : 
tefpectable Lodges, particularly that of Frank- 
fort on the Mayne, that of Brunfwick, that of 
Wetzlar, and the Royal York of Berlin, refo- 
lutely adhered to the Englifh fyftem, and denied 
themfelves all the enjoyment of the French de- 
grees, rather than acknowledge the fupremacy of 

the Rofaic Lodges of Berlin. : 
About the year 1764 .a new revolution took 
place. An adventurer, who called himfelf Johnfon, 
and paffed himfelf for an Englifhman, but who 
was really a German or Bohemian named Leucht, 
faid that he was-ambafladoy from the Chapter of 
Knights 
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Knights Templars at Old Aberdeen in Scotland, 
fent to teach the Germans what was true Mafonry. 
He pretended to tranfmute metals, and fome of 
the Brethren declared that they had feen him do 
it repeatedly. This reached Baron Hunde, and 
_ brought back all his former enthufiafm. There 
is fomething very dark in this part of the hiftory; 
for in a little Johnfon told his partifans that the 
only point he had to inform them of was, that 
Baron Hunde was the Grand Matter of the gth 
province of Mafonry, which included the whole of 
. Germany, and the royal dominions of Pruffia. 
He fhowed them a map of the Mafonic Empire 
arranged into provinces, each of which had dif- 
tinguifhing emblems. Thefe are all taken from 
an old forgotten and infignificant ‘book, Typotii 
Symbola Divina et Humana, publifhed in 1601. 
There is not the leaft trace in this book either of 
Mafonzy or Templars, and the emblems are taken 
out without the fmalleft ground. of feleGtion. 
Some inconfiftency with the former magnificent 
promifes of Johnfon ftartled them at firft, but they 
acquiefced and’ fubmitted to Baron Huade as 
Grand Mafter of Germany. Soon after Johnfon 
tuined out to be a cheat, efcaped, was taken, and 
put in prifon,+where he died. Yet this feems_ 
not to have ruined the credit of Baron Hunde. 
He erected Lodges, gave a few fimple inftructions, 
all in the fyftem of Englifh Mafonry, and promi. 
fed; 
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fed, that when they had approved themfelves as 
good Mafons, he would then impart the mighty 
fecret. After two or three years of noviciate, a 
convention was held at Altenberg; and he told 
them that his whole fecret was, that every true 
Mafon was a Knight Templar. They were 
aftonifhed, and difappointed ; for they expected 
in general that he would teach them the philofo-. 
pher’s ftone, or ghoft-raifing, or magic. After . 
much difcontent, falling out, and difpute, many 
Lodges united in this fyftem, made fomewhat 
moderate and palatable, under the name of the 
Srrict Disciptinarians, Strickten Obfervantz. 
It was acceptable to many, becaufe they infifted 
that they were really Knights, properly confe- 
crated, though without temporalities ; and they 
ferioufly fet themfelves about forming a fund. 
which. fhould fecure the Order in a landed pro- 
perty and revenue, which would give them a~ 
refpectable civil exiftence. Hunde declared’ that 
his whole eftate fhould devolve on the Order. 
But the vexations which he afterwards met with, 
and his falling in love with a lady who prevailed 
on him to become Roman Catholic, made him 
alter this intention. The Order went on, how- 
ever, and acquired confiderable credit by the 
ferious regularity of their proceedings ; and, al- 
though in the mean time a new apoftle of Myfteries, 


a v Zinzendorff, one of the Strict Obfervanjz, 
K introduced 
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introduced a new fyftem, which he faid was from 
Sweden, diftinguifhed by fome of the myftical doc- 
trines of the Swedenborgh fe, and though this 
fyftem obtained the Royal patranage, and a Na- 
tional Lodge was eftablifhed at Berlin by patent, 
fill the Templorden, or Orden des Striten Obfer- 
vaniz, continued to be very refpectable. The 
German gentry were better pleafed with a Grand 
Matter of their own choofing, than with any im- 
pofed on them by authority. 

During this ftate of things, one Stark, a Pro- 
teftant divine, well known in Germany by his wri- 
tings, made another trial of public faith. One Gu- 
gomos, (a private gentleman, but who would pafs 
for fon to a King of Cyprus), and one Schropfer, 
keepct of a coffee-houfe at Nuremberg, drew 
crowds of Free Mafons around them, to learn’ 
choft-raifing, éxorcifm, and alchymy. Numbers 

” came from a great diftance to Weifbad to fee and 
learfi thefe myfteries, and Free Mafonry was on 
the point of another revolution. Dr Stark was 

.an adept in all thefe thirigs, and had contended 
with Caglioftro in Courland for the palm of fupe- 
riority. He faw that this deception could not 
long ftand: its ground. .He therefore: came for- 
ward, at a convention at Braunfchweig in 1772, 
and faid to the Stri€ Difciplinarians or Templars, 
That he was of their Order, but of the {pirityal 

, department, and was deputed by the Chapter of 

. K—m—d—st 
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K—m—d—t in Scotland, where he was Chan- 
cellor of the Congregation; and had the name of 
Archidemides, Egues ab Aquila fulva: That 
this Chapter had the fuperintendance of the 
Order: That they alone could confecrate the 
Knights, or the unknown fuperiors ; and that he 
was deputed to inftruct them in the real principles 
of the Order, and impart its ineftimable fecrets, 
which could not be known to Baron Hunde, as 
he would readily acknowledge when he fhould 
converfe with him. Johnfon, he faid, had been 
a cheat, and probably a murderer. He had got 
fome knowledge from papers which he muft have 
ftolen from a miffionary, who had difappeared, 
and was probably killed... Gugomos and Schrop- 
fer muft have had fome fimilar information ; and 
Schropfer had even deceived him for 4 time. 
He was ready to execute his commiflion, upon 
their coming under the neceflary obligations oz 
fecrecy and of fubmiffion. Hunde (whofe name 
in the Order was the Egues ab Enfe) acquiefced 
at once, and propofed a convention, with full 
_ powets to decide and accept. But a Schubart, 
a gentleman of character, who was treafurer to the 
Templar Mafons, and had an employment which 
gave, him confiderable influerice in the Order, 
ftrongly diffuaded them from fuch a meafure. 
The moft unqualified fubmiffion ‘to’ unknown 
fuperiors, and to conditions equally unknown, was 

‘ K 2 required 
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required previous to the fimalleft communication, 
or any knowledge of the powers which Archide- 
mides had to treat with them. Many meetings 
‘were held, and many attempts were made to learn 
fomething of this fpiritual court, and of what 
they might expect from them. ‘Dr Stark, Baron 
Weggenfak, Baron Von Raven, and fome others 
of his coadjutots in the Lodges at Koningfberg 
in Pruffia, and at Wifmar, were received) into 
the Order. But in vain—nothing was obtained 
from thefe ghoftly Knights but forie infignificant 
ceremonials of receptions and confecrations. Of 
this kind of novelties they were already heartily 
fick; and though they all panted after the ex- 
pected wonders, they were fo much frightened 
by the unconditional fubmiffion, that they could | 
come to no agreement, and the fectets of the 
Scotch Congregation of K—m—d—t ftill re- 
main with Dr Stark. They did, however, a fens 
fible thing ; they fent a deputation to Old Aber- 
deen, to enquire after the caves where their ve- 
nerable myfteries were known, and their treafures 
were hid. They had, as they thought, merited: 
fome more confidence; for they had remitted 
annual contributions to thefe unknown fuperiors, 
to the amount of fome thoufands of rixdollars. 
But alas, their ambaffadors found the Free Mafons 
of Old Aberdeen ignorant of all this, and as eager 
to learn from the ambaffadors what was the true 

origin 
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erigin and meaning of Free Mafonry, of which 
they knew nothing but the fimple tale of Old Hi- 
ram. This broke Starks credit; but he {till in- 
fifted on the reality of his commiffion, and faid 
that the Brethren at Aberdeen were indeed igno- 
rant, but that he had never faid otherwife ; their 
expectations from that quarter had refted on’the 
{craps purloined by Johnfon. He reminded them 
df a thing well known to themfelves ; that one of 
them had been fent for by a dying nobleman to 
receive papers on this fubjeé&t, and that his vifit 
having been delayed a few hours by an unavoid- 
able accident, he found all burnt but a fragment 
of a capitulary and. a thing in cypher, part of 
which he (Dr Stark) had “explained to them. 
They had employed another gentleman, a H. 
Wachter, t » make fimilar enquiries in Italy, where 
Schropfer and others (even Hunde) had told, 
them great fecrets were to be obtained from the. 
Pretender’s fecretary Approfi, and others. Wach- 
ter told them) that all this was a fiction, but that 
he had feen at Florence fome Brethren from the 
Holy Land, who really poffeffed wonderful fecrets, 
which he was willing to impart, on proper con- 
ditions. Thefe, however, they could not accede to 5 
but they were cruelly tortured by feeing Wachter, 
who had left Germany in .fober circumftances, - 
now] @ man of great wealth and expence. He 
would not acknowledge that he had got the fe- 
: cret 
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cret of gold-making from the Afiatic Brethren ; 
but faid that no man had any right to afk him how 
he had come by his fgrtune. It was enough 
that he behaved honourably, and owed no mari 
any thing. He broke off all connections with 
them, and left them in great diftrefs about their 
Order, and panting after his fecrets. Rifui tene- 
alis AMicis 
Stark, in revenge for the oppofition he had 
met with from Schubart, left no ftone unturned to 
hurt him with his Brethren, and fucceeded, fo 
that he left them in difguft. Hunde died about 
this time: A book appeared, called, The Stum- 
bling Block and Rock, of Offence, which betrayed (by 
their own confeffion) the whole fecrets of the Or- 
der of Templars, and foon made an end of it, as fat. 
as it went beyond the fimple Englifh Mafonry. 
Thus was the faith of Free Mafons quite 
unhinged in Germany. But the rage for myf- 
teries and wonder was not in the leaft abated ; 
and the habits of thefe fecret Aflemblies were 
becoming every day more craving. Diffenfion 
and fchifm was multiplying in every quarter ; and 
the Inftitution, inftead of being an incitement to 
mutual complaifance and Brotherly love, had be- 
come a fource of contention, and of bitter en- 
mity. Not fatisfied with defending the propricty 
of its own Inftitutions, each Syftem of Free Ma- 
fonry was bufy in enticing away the partifans of 
: other 
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other Syftems, fhut their Lodges againft each 
other, and proceeded even to vilify and perfecute 
the adherents of every Syftem but their own. 
Thefe animofities arofe chiefly from the quar- 
rels about precedency, and the arrogance (as it 
was thought) of the patent Lodge of Berlin, in % 
pretending to have any authority in the other . 
parts of the Empire. But thefe pretenfions were 
not the refult of mere vanity. The French im- 
porters of the new degrees, always true to the 
glory of their nation, hoped by this means to fe- 
cure the dependence even of this frivolous Soci, 
ety ; perhaps they m?sht forefee political ufes and 
benefits which might arife from it. One thing is 
worth notice: The French Lodges had all ema- 
nated from the great Confederation under the 
Duke de Chartres, and, even if we had no other 
proof, we might prefume that they would cultiv 
vate the fame principles that characterifed that 
Scét. But we are certain that infidelity and 
laxity of moral principles were prevalent in the 
Rofaic Lodges, and that the obfervation of this 
corruption had offended many of the fober old- 
fafhioned Lodges, and was one great caufe of any 
check that was given to the brilliant Mafonry of 
France. It is the obfervation of this circum- 
flance, in which they all refembled, and which 
foon ceafed to be a diftin&tion, becaufe it pervaded! 
the other Lodges, that induced me to expatiate 
more 
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more on this hiftory of Free Mafonry in Germany, 
than may appear to my readers to be adequate to 
the importance of Free Mafonry in the genera} 
fubjet-matter of thefe pages. But I hope that it 
will appear in the courfe of my narration that I 

have not given it greater value than it deferves. 
About this very time there was a great revolu- 
tion of the public mind in Germany, and f{cepti- 
cifm, infidelity, and irreligion, not only were pre- 
valent in the minds and manners of the wealthy 
and luxurious, and of the profligate of lower 
ranks, but began to appear in the produétions of 
the prefs. Some circumftances, peculiar to 
Germany, occafioned thefe declenfions from 
the former acquiefcence in the faith of their 
forefathers to became more uniform and — 
remarkable than they would otherwife have 
‘been. The Confeffions of Germany are the Ro. 
man .Catholic, the Lutheran, (which they call 
Proteftant), and the Calvinift, (which they eall 
Reformed). Thefe are profefled in many {malt 
contiguous principalities, and. there is hardly one 
of them in which all the three have not free exer- 
cife. The defire of making profelytes is natural 
to ‘all ferious profeffors of a rational faith, and . 
was frequently exercifed. The Roman Catholics 
are fuppofed’ by us to be particularly zealous 3, 
and the Proteftants (Lutherans and Calvinifts) 
were careful to oppofe them'by every kind of are 
gument, among which thofe of ridicule and re- 
proach 
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proach'were not fpared. The Catholics accufed 
them of infidelity refpecting the fundamental doc- 
trines of Chriftianity which they profeffed to bes 
lieve, and even with refpect to the doctrines of na- 
tural religion. This accufation was long very 
flightly fupported ; but, of late, by better proofs. 
The fpirit of free inquiry was the great boaft of the 
Proteftants, and their only fupport againft the Ca 
tholics, fecuring them both in their religious and 
civil rights. It was therefore fupported by their 
governments. It is not to be wondered at that 
it fhould be indulged to excefs, or improperly, 
even by ferious men, liable to error, in their dif 
putes, with the Catholics. In the progrefs of this 
conteft, even their own Confeffions did not e- 
{cape criticifm, and it was afferted that the Refor» 
mation which thofe Confeflions exprefs was not 
complete. Further Reformations were propofed. 
‘The Scriptures, the foundation of our faith, were" 
examined by clergymen of very different cApaci 
ties, difpofitions, ‘and views, till by explaining, 
correcting, allegorifing, and otherwife twiiting 
the Bible, mens minds had ‘hardly any thing left 
to reft on as a dottrine of revealed religion, 
This encouraged others to go farther, and to fay 
that revelation was a folecifm, as plainly appear- 
ed by the irreconcileable differences among thefe 
Enlighteners (fo they were called) of the pu- 
blic, and that man had nothing to’ truft to but _ 
L the 
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tle diftates of natural reafon. Another fet 
of: writers, procecding from this as a point ak 
ready fettled, profcribed all religion whatever, 
‘and openly taught the do@rines of materialifm 
and atheifm. Mott of thefe innovations were the 
work of Proteftant divincs, from the caufes that 
I have mentioned. Teller, Semler, Eberhardt, 
Leffing, Bahrdt, Riem, and Shultz, had the chicf 
hand in all thefe innovations. But no man contri- 
buted more than Nicholai, an eminent and learn- 
ed bookfeller in Lerlin. He has been for many 
years the publifher of a periodical work, called the — 
General German Library, (Algemein deut{che Bi- 
bliothek), confilting of original diflertations, and 
reviews of the writings of others. The great 
_ metit of this work, on account of many learned 
differtations which appear in it, has procured it 
great influence on that clafs of readers whofe 
"Jeifure or capacity did not allow them a more pro- 
found kind of reading. This is the bulk of rea- 
ders in every country. Nicholai gives a decided 
preference to the writings of the Enlighteners, 
and in his reviews treats them with particular no- 
tice, makes the public fully acquainted with their 
works, and mekes the moft favourable com- 
ments; whereas the performances of their op- 
, ponents, cr more properly fpeaking, the defen- 
ders of the IWational Creeds, are neglected, omit- 
ted, or barely mentioned, oy they are criticifed with 

every 
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every feverity of ridicule and reproach. He fell 
upon avery fure method of rendering the or- 
thodox writers difagreeable to the public, by re- 
prefenting them as the abetters of fuperftition, and 
* as feeret Jefuits. He afferts, that the abolition 
of the Order of Losyekz is only apparent. The 
Brethren {till retain their connection, and moft 
part of their property, under the fecret patronage 
of Catholic Princes. They are, therefore, in e- 
very corner, in every habit and charatter, work- 
ing with unwearied zeal for the reftoration of 
their empire. He raifed a general alarm, and 
made a journey through Germany, hunting for 
Jefuits, and for this purpofe, became Free Ma- 
fon and Refycrycian, being introduced by his 
friends Gedicke and Biefter, clergymen, publifh- 
ers of the Berlin Monatfchrift, and moft zear 
lous promoters of the new doctrines. This fae 
vour he has repaid at his return, by betraying, 
the myfteries of the Lodges, and numberlefs, falfe- 
hoods. His journey was publifhed in feveral vo. 
lumes, and is full of frightful Jefuitifms. This 
man, as 1 have faid, found the greateft fuccefs 
in his method of flandering the defenders of 
Bible-Chriftianity, by reprefenting them as con- 
cealed Jefuits. But, not contented with open 
difcuffion, he long ago publifhed aq fort of ro- 
Mance, called Sebaldus Nothanker, in which thefe 
fiyines are introduced under feigned names, and 

L2 made 
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made as ridiculous and deteftable as poffible. All 
this wasa good trading job; for fceptical and 
free-thinking writings have every where a good 
‘market ; and Nicholai was not only reviewer, but 
publifher, having preffes in different citics of 
the Empire. The immenfe literary manufacture 
_ of Germany, far exceeding that of any naticn of 
Europe, is carried on in a very particular way. 
The books go in fheets to the great fairs of 
Leipfic and Frankfort, twice a-year. * The 
bookfellers meet there, and fee at one glance the 
ftate of literature; and having fpeculated and 
made their bargains, the books are inftantly dif-- 
perfed through every part of the Empire, and 
appear at once in all quarters. Although every 

Principality has an officer for licenfing, it is im- 
poffible to ‘prevent the currency of a perfor- 
mance; although it may be prohibited ; for it is 
eto be had by the carrier at three or four miles 
diftance i in another ftate. By this mode of traf. 
‘fic, | a plot may be formed, and actually has been 
formed, for giving any particular turn to the li- 
terature of the country. There is an excellent 
work printed at Bern by the author Heinz- 
mann, a bookfeller, called, Appeal to my Coun- 
try, ° concerning a Combination of Writers, and 
nBook/ellers, to rule the Literature of Germany, 
and form the public mind into a contempt for. 
the religion and. civil oftabl; ifoments of the Em- 
pire. 
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pire. Tt contains a hiftorical account of the pu. 
blications in every branch of literature for about . 
thirty years. The author fhows, in the mof 
convincing manner, that the prodigious change 
from the former fatisfaction of the Germans on 
thofe fubjects to their prefent difcontent and at. 
tacks from every quarter, is neither a fair pic- 
ture of the prevailing fentiments, nor has been 
the fimple operation of things, but the refult of 
a combination of trading Infidels. 

Ihave here fomewhat anticipated, (for I hope 
to point out the fources of this combination), 
becaufe it helps to explain or illuftrate the pro- 
grefs of infidelity and irreligion that I. was 
fpeaking of. It was much accelerated by an- 
other circumftance. One Ba/edow, a man of 
talents and learning, fet up, in the Principality 
of Anhalt-Deffau, a PHILANTHROPINE, or aca- 
demy of general education, on a plan extremely 
. different from thofe of the Univerfities and Aca- 
demies. By this appellation, the founder hoped 
to make parents expect that much attention 
would be paid to the morals of the pupils; and 
indeed the programs or advertifements by which 
Bafedow announced his inftitution to the public, 
defcribed it as the profefled feminary of pra€tical 
Ethics. Languages, fciences, and the ornamenq 
tal exercifes, were here confidered_ as mere ac- 
seffories, and the great aim was to form the 


‘- : young 
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yourfg mind to the love of mankind and of vir. 
tue, by a plan of moral education which was 
very fpecious and unexceptionable. But there 
‘was a circumf{tance which greatly obftruétcd the 
wide profpects of the founder. How were the 
religious opinions of the youth to be cared for ? 
Catholics, Lutherans, and Calvinifts, were al- 
moft equally numerous in the adjoining Princi. 
palities ; and the exclufion of any two of thefe 
ogxnunions would prodigioufly limit the propo- 
fed ufefulnefs of the inftitution. Bafedow was a 
man of talents, a good fcholar, and a perfua- 
five writer. He framed a fet of rules, by which 
_the education fhould be conduéted, and which, he 
thought, fhould make every parent eafy; and 
the plan is very judicious and manly. But none 
came but Lutherans. His zeal and intereft in 
the thing made him endeavour to intereft’ others; 
rand he found this no hard matter. The people 
of condition, and all fenfible men, faw that it 
would be a very great advantage to the place, 
could they induce men to fend their children 
from all the neighbouring ftates. What we with, 
we. readily believe ‘to be the truth; and Bafe- 
dow’s plan and reafonings appeared complete, 
and had the fuppoft of all clafles of men. The mo- 
ylerate Calvinifts, after fome time, were not averfe 
to them, and the literary manufadture of Ger- 
many was foon very bufy in making pamphlets, 
defending, 
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defending, improving, attacking, and reprobating 
the plans. Innumerable were the projects for 
moderating the differences between the three: 
Chriftian communions of Germany, and making 
it poffible for the members of them all, not only 
to livé amicably among each other, and to worthip 
God in the fame church, but even to communi- 
cate together. This attempt naturally gave rife 
to much {peculation and refinement ; and the pro- 
pofals for amendment of the formulas and the in- 
{tructions from the pulpit were profecuted with fo 
much keennefs, that the ground-work, Chriftiani. 
ty, was refined and refined, till it vanifhed alto- 
gether, leaving Deifm, or Natural, or, as it was 
called, Philofophical Religion, in its place. Tam 
not much miftaken as to hiftorical fact, when I fay, 
that the aftonifhing change in religious do¢trine 
which has taken place in Proteftant Germany 
within thefe laft thirty years was chiefly oc 
cafioned by this f{cheme of Bafedow’s. The pre- 
difpofing caufes exifted, indeed, and were general 
and powerful, and the diforder had already broken 
out. But this {pecious and enticing object firft 
gave a title to Proteftant clergymen to put to their 
hand without rifk of being cenfured. 

Bafedow corrected, and corrected again, but not 
one Catholic came to the Philanthropine. He 
feems to have thought that the beft plan would 

: be, 
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ke, to banifh all pofitive religion whatever, and 
that he would then be fure of Catholic fcho- 
lars. Cardinal Dubois was fo far right with 
refpect to the firft Catholic pupil of the church: 
He had recommended a man of his own ftamp 
to Louis XIV. to fill fome important office: 
The monarch was aftonifhed, and told the Car- 
dinal, that ‘* that would never do, for the man 
“© was a Janfenift; Eb / que non, Sire,” faid 
the Cardinal, “ if n’eft qu’ Athée ;? all was 
fafe, and the man got the prioty. But though 
all was in vain, Bafedow’s Philanthropine at Def- 
fau got a high character. He publifhed many vo: 

lumes on education that have much merit... 
Tt were well had this been all. But moft uns 
fortunately, though moft naturally, writers of 
loofe moral principles and of wicked hearts were 
encoufaged by the impunity which the f{ceptical 
writers-experienced, and ventured to publifh things 
of the vileft tendency, inflaming the paffions and 
juftifying licentious manners. Thefe maxims are 
congenial with irreligion and Atheifm, and the 
books found.a quick market. It was chiefly in 
the Pruffian States that this went on. The late 
King was, to fay the beft of him, a naturalift, 
and, holding:this life for his all, gave full liberty 
to his dubjects to write what they pleafed, provi+ 
ded they did not touch on ftate-matters. He de- 
clared, 
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clared, however, to a minifter of his court, long 
before his death, that ‘“* he was extremely forry 
‘© that his indifference had produced fuch effects ; 
" © that he was fenfible it had greatly contributed 
* to hurt the peace and mutual good treatment 
* of his fubjects ;” and he faid, “ that he would 
** willingly give up the glory of his beft-fought 
* battle, to have the fatisfaCtion of leaving his 
‘© people in the fame ftate of peace and fatisfac- 
“ tion with their religious eftablifhments, that he 
*¢ found them in at his acceffion to ‘the throne.” 
His fucceflor Frederick William found that things 
had gone much too far, and determined to’ fup- 
port the church-eftablifhment in the moft per-, 
emptory manner ; but at the fame time to allow 
_ perfect freedom of thinking and converfing to the 
profeffors of every Chriftian faith, provided it was 
enjoyed without difturbing the general peace, or 
any encroachment on the rights of thofe already 
fupported by law. He publifhed an edict to this 
effect, which is really a model worthy of imita- 
tion in every country. ‘Lhis was the epach of a 
flrange revolution. It was attacked froin all ~ 
hands, and criticifms, fatires, flanders, threatenings, 
~ poured in from every quarter. The independen- 
cy of the neighbouring ftates, and the monarch’s 
not being a great favourite among feveral of his 
neighbours, permitted the publication of thefe’ 
Pieces in the adjoining principalitics, and it was 
M impofible” 
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impoffible to prevent their circulation even in the 
Pruffian States. His edi& was called an ynjutti- 
fable tyranny over the confciences of men; the 
dogmas fupported by it, were called abfurd fuper- 
ftitions ; the King’s private character, and his o- 
pinions in religious matters, were treated with 
little reverence, nay, were ridiculed and {canda- 
loufly abufed. This field of difcuffion being thus 
thrown open, the writers did not confine them. 
felves to religious matters. After flatly denying 
that the prince of any country had the finalleft 
right to prefcribe, or even direét the faith of 
his fubjeéts, they extended their difcuffions to 
the, rights of princes in general; and now they 
fairly opened their trenches, and made an attack 
in form on the conftitutions of the German con- 
federacy, and after the ufual approaches, they 
fet up the ftandard of univerfal citizenfhip on the 
very ridge of the glacis, and‘fummoned the fort 
to furrender. ‘The moft daring of thefe attacks 
was 2, collection of anonymous letters on the con- 
‘flitution of the Pruflian States. It was printed 
(or faid to be fo) at Utrecht; but by comparing 
the faults of fome types with fome books printed 
in Berlin, it was fuppofed by all to be the pro- 
duction ‘of one of Nicholai’s prefles. It was 
thought to be the compofition of Mirabeau. It is 
certain that he wrote a French tranflation, with 
a preface and notes, more impudent than the 

work 
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work itfelf, The monarch was: declared to be a 
tyrant; the people are addreffed as a parcel of 
‘tame wretches crouching under oppreffion. The 
people of Silefia are reprefented as ftill in a worfe 
condition, and are repeatedly called to roufe them- 
felves, and to rife up and affert their rights. The 
King is told, that there is a combination of philofos, 
phers (conjuration) who are leagued together in de- 
fence of truth and reafon, and which no power can 
withftand; that they are to be found in every coun- 
try, and are conneéted by mutual and folemn en- 
gagement, and will put in practice every mean of . 
attack, Enlightening, inftruction, was the gene- 
ral cry among the writers. The tritimph of rea- 
fon over error, the overthrow of fuperftition and - 

flavith fear, freedom from religious and political 
prejudices, and the eftablifhment of liberty and 
equality,’ the natural and unalienable rights of . 
man, were the topics of general declamation 5 
and it was openly maintained, that fecret focieties, 
where the communication of fentiment fhould be 
free from every reftraint, was the moft effectual 

mean for inftructing and enlightening the world. 
And thus it appears, that Germany has expe- 
rienced the fame gradual progrefs, from Religion 
to Atheifm, from decency to diflolutenefs, and from 
loyalty to rebellion, which has had its courfe in 
France. And I muft now add, that this progrefs 
M 2 vhas 
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has been effected in the fame manner, and by the 

fame means; and that one of the chicf means of 
,feduétion has been the Lodges of the Free Ma- 
fons. he French, along with their numerous 

cl valeries, and (tars, and ribands, had brought in 

" the cufiom of haranguing in the Lodwes, and as 
human nature has a confiderable uniformity every 
where, the fame topics became favourite fub- 
jects of declamation that bad tickled the ear in 
France; there were the fame corruptions of fenti- 
ments and manners among the luxurious or pro- 
fligate, and the fame incitements to the utterance 
of thefe fentiments, wherever it could be, done 
with fafety ; and I may fay, that the zealots in all 
thefe tracts of freethinking were moreferious, more 
gtave, and fanatical. ‘Thefe are not affertions a 
priori. I can produce proofs. There was a Baron 
Knigge refiding at that time in the neighbourhood 
’ of Frankfort, of whom I fhall afterwards have oc- 
cafion frequently to fpeak. ‘This man was an en- 
thufiaft in Mafonry from his youth, and had run 
through every poflible degree of it. He was dif+ 
fatisfied with them all, and particularly with the 

frivolity 0 the French chivalry ; but he ftill be- 
lieved that Mafonry contained invaluable [ecrets.’ 
He imagined that he faw a glimpfe of them in the. 
-cofmo-political and fceptical difcourfes in their 
Lodges ; ‘he fat down to meditate on thefe, and 
foon 
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foon collected his thoughts, and found that thofe 
French orators were right without knowing it ; 
and that Mafonry was pure natural religion ‘and 
univerfal citizenfhip, and that this was alfo true 
Chrittianity. In this faith he immediately began 
his career of Brotherly love, and publifhed three 
volumes of fermons; the firft and third publifhed 
at Frankfort, and the fecond at Heidelberg, but 
without his name. He publifhed alfo a popular 
fyftem of religion. In all thefe publications, of 
which there are extracts in the Keligions Begc- 
benbeiten, Chriftianity is confidered as a mere 
allecory,; or a M fonic type of natural religion ; 
the moral duties are {pun into the common-place 
declamations of univerfal benevolence; and the 
attention is continually direéted to the abfurdities 
and horrors of fuperftition, the fufferings of the | 
poor, the tyranny and oppreffion of the great, the 
tricks of the priefts, and the indolent fimplicity 
and patience of the laity and of the cémmon 
people. The happinefs of the patriarchal life, 
and fweets of univerfa] equality and freedom, are 
the burden of every paragraph; and the general 
tenor of the whole is to make men difcontented 
with their condition of civil fubordination, and the 

reftraints of revealed religion. 

All the proceedings of Knigge in the Mafonic 
{chifms fhow that he was a zealous apoftle of 
gofmo-politifm, and that he wag continually deal- 
mg 
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ing with people in the Lodges who were affo- 
ciated with him in propagating thefe notions a- 
mong the Brethren; fo that we are certain that 
fuch converfations were common in the German 
Lodges. 

‘When the reader confiders all thefe circum- 
ftances, he will abate of that furprife which na- 
turally affects a Briton, when he teads accounts 
of conventions for difcuffing and fixing the dog- 
matic tenets of Free Mafonry. The perfect free- 
dom, civil and religious, which we enjoy in this 
happy country, being familiar to every man, we 
indulge it with calmnefs and moderation, and 
fecret affemblies hardly differ from the common 
meetings of friends and neighbours. We do not 
forget the expediency of civil fubgrdination, and 
of thofe diftinGtions which arife from fecure pof- 
feffion of our rights, and the gradual accumilla- 
tion of the comforts of life in the families of 
the fober and induftrious. Thefe have, by pru- 
dence and a refpectable ceconomy; preferved the 
acquifitions of their anceftots. Every man feels 
in his own breaft the ftrong call of nature to 
procure for himfelf and’ his children, by every 
honeft and commendable exertion, the means of 
public confidetation and refpe&t. No man is fo’ 
totally without {pirit, as not to think the’ better 
of his condition when ‘he is come of creditable 
parents, and has creditable connettions-; and 
“ without 


without thinking that he is in any refpe& gene- 
rous, he prefumes that others have the fame 
fentiments, and therefore allows the moderate 
expreffion of them, without thinking it infolence 
or haughtinefs. All thefe things are familiar, are 
not thought of, and we enjoy them as we enjoy 
ordinary health, without perceiving: it. But in 
the fame manner as a young man who has been 
long confined by ficknefs, exults in returning 
health, and is apt. to riot jn the enjoyment of 
what he fo diftinétly feels; fo thofe who are un- 
der continual, check in open fociety, feel this 
emancipation in thefe hidden affemblies, and in- 
dulge with eagernefs in the expreflion of fenti- 
ments which in public they muft {mother with- 
in their own breaft. Such meetings, therefore, 
have a zeft that is very alluring, and they are 
frequented with avidity. ‘here is no country in 
Europe where this kind of enjoyment is fo poig- 
nant as in Germany. Very infignificant principa+ 
lities have the fame rank in the General Federation 
with very extenfive dominions. The internal con- 
ftitution of each petty ftate being modelled in 
nearly the fame manner, the official honours of, . 
their little courts become ludicrous and even far- 
cical The Geheim Hofrath, the Hofmare- 
{chal, and all the Kammerhers of a Prince, 
whofe dominions do not equal the eftates of ma- 
ny Englith Squires, caufe the whole to appeat. 
"bike 
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‘like the play of children, and muft give frequent 
occafion for difcontent and ridicule. Mafon 
Lodges even keep this alive. The fraternal e- 
quality profeffed in them is very flattering to 
thofe who have not fucceeded in the fcramble 
for civil diftin@tions. Such perfons become the 
3moft zealous Mafons, and generally obtain the 
active offices in the Lodges, and have an oppor- 
‘tunity of treating with authority perfons whom 
in public fociety they muft look up to with fome 
‘yefpect. 

Thefe confiderations account, in fome mea- 
fure, for the importance which Free Mafonry has- 
acquired in Germany. For a long while, the 
hopes of learning fome wonderful fecret- made a 
German Baron think nothing of long and ex- | 
penfive journies in queft of fome new degree. 
Of late, the cofmo-political doctrines encouraged 
and propagated in the Lodges, and fome. hopes 
of producing a Revolution in fociety, by which 
men of talents fhould obtain the management of 
public affairs, feem to be the caufe of all the 
zeal with which the order is ftill cherifhed and 
promoted. -In a periodical. work, publifhed at 
Neuwied, called Algemein Zeitung der Freymaure- 
rey, we have the lift of the Lodges in 1782, © 
awith the. names of the Qffice-bearers. Four 
fifths of thefe are clergymen, prefeffors, perfons 
having offices in ‘the common-law courts, men of 

letters, 
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letters by trade, 'fuch as reviewers and journalifts, 
and other pamphleteers; a clafs of men, who 
" sgenerally think that they have not attained that 
rank in fociety to which their talents entitle them, 
and imagine that they could difcharge the impor. 
tant offices of the ftate with reputation to them< 
felves and advantage to the public. , 

The’ miferable uncertainty and inftability of the 
Mafonic faith; which I defcribed above, was not 
altogether the ‘effect of mere chance, but had 
been greatly accelerated by the machinations of 
Baron Knigge, and fome other Cofmo.political 
Brethren whom he had called to his affitance. 
‘Knigge had now formed a fcheme for uniting 
the whole Fraternity, for the purpofe of promo= 
ting his Utopian plan of univerfal benevolence 
in a ftate of liberty and equality. He hoped to 
do this mote readily by completing their embar« 
taflment, and fhowing each fyflem how infirm 
its foundation was, and how little chance it had 
of obtaining a general adherence. The Stridfer 
Obfervanz had now completely loft its credit, by 
which it had hoped to get the-better of all the 
teft. Knigge therefore propofed.a plan to the 
Lodges of Frankfort and Wetzlar, by which 
all the fyftems might, in fome meafure, be uni- 
ted, or at leaft be: brought to : frute of mutual 
forbearance and intercourfe. He ptopofed: that 


the aes fyftem fhould be taken for the ground 
N work 
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work, and to receive all and only thofe who had 
taken the three fymbolical degrecs, as they were 
mow generally callal. After thus guarding this 
general point of faith, he propofed to allow the 
validity of every degree or rank which fhould bes 
receiyed in any Lodge, or be made the: charac- 
ter of any particular fyftem. Thefe Lodges, ha- 
ving fecured the adherence of feveral ‘others, 
brought about a general convention at Wil- 
lemfbad in Hainault, where every different fyf- 
tem fhould communicate its peculiar fenets. I€ 
was then hoped, that after an examination of 
them all, a conftitution might be formed, which 
comprehended every thing that was moft worthy 
of felection, ond therefore be far bctter than the 
accommodating fyftem already defcribed. By 
this he hoped to get his ‘favourite fcheme intro- 
duced into the whole Order, and Free Mafons 
made zealous Citizens of the World. I believe . 
he was fincere in thefe intentions, and had no ins 
tention to difturb. the public peace. The con- 
vention was accordingly held, and Jafted a long 
while, the deputies confulting about the frivolities 
of Mafonry, with all the ferioufnefs of ftate-am- 
baffadors. But there was great fhynefs in their 
communications; and Knigge was making but’ 
{mall progrefs in his plan, when he met with 
another Mafon, the Marquis of -Conftanza, who 
' in an inftant converted him, and changed all: his 
meafures, 
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meafures, by fhowing him that he, (Knigge), 
was only doing by halves what was already accom 
_plifhed by another Society, which had carried it to 
its full extent. ‘They immediately fet about une 
doing what he had been occupied avith, and 
heightened as much as they could the diffentions, 
_plready fufficiently great, and, in the mean time, 
got the Lodges of Frankfort and Wetzlar, and 
feveral others, to unite, and pick out the beft of 
the things they had obtained -by the communic- 
-tions from the other fyftems, and: they formed a 
plan of what they called, the Eclectic or Syncri- 
tic Mafonry of the United Lodges of Germany. 
They compofed a conftitution, ritual, and cate- 
chifm, which has merit, and is indeed the coms 
pleteft body of Free Mafonry that we have. 

Such was the flate of this celebrated and myf- 
terious Fraternity in Germany in 1776. The 
{pirit of innovation had feized all the Brethren 
No man could give a tolerable account of the 
origin, hiftory, or object of the Order, and it ap- 
peared to all as a loft or forgotten myftery. The 
fymbols feemed to be equally fufceptible of’ every 
interpretation, and none of thefe feemed entitled 
to any decided preference. 
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The Uluminati. 


J AM now arrived at whatI fhould call the 
great epoch of Cofmo-polidfm, the fcheme com- 
n:unicated to Baron Knigge by the Marchefe | 
di Conftlanza. This obliges me to mention a re- 
markable Lodge of the Ecletic Mafonry, erect. 
ed at Munich in Bavaria, in 1775, under the 
werfhipful Mafter, Profeflor Baader. It was 
called The Lodge Theodore of Good Counfel.- 
It had its confitutional patent from the Royal 
York at Berlin, but had formed a particular fyf- 
-tem of its own, by inftructions from the Loge des 
Chevuliers Bienfuifants at Lyons, with which it 
kept up a correfpondence. This refpect'to the 
Lodge at Lyons had arifen from the preponde- 
rance acquired in general by the French party 
in the convention at ‘Willemfbad. The depu- 

ties 
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ties of the Rofaic Lodges, as well as the remains 
of the Templars, and Striéen Obfervanz, all 
looking up to this as the mother Lodge of what 
they called the Grand Orient de la France, con- 
fifting (in 1782) of, 266 improved Lodges, 
united under the D. de Chartres. Accordingly 
the Lodge at Lyons fent Mr Willermooz as de- 
puty to this convention at YVillemfbad. Refi 
ning gradually on the fimple Britifh Mafonry, the 
Lodge had formed a fyftem of practical morality, 
which it afferted:'to be the aim of genuine Ma- 
fonry, faying, that a true Mafon, and a man of 
upright heart and active virtue, are fynonymous 
_ charaters, and that the great aim of Free Ma- 
fonry is to promote the happinefs ‘of mankind 
by every mean in our power. In purfuance of 
thefe principles, the Lodge Theodore profeffed- 
ly occupied itfelf with ceconomical, ftatiftical, | 
and political matters, and not only publifhed 
from time to time difcourfes on fuch fubjects by 
the !'rother Orator, but the’ Members confider- 
ed themfelves as in duty bound to propagate and 
inculcate thé fame doétrines out of doors. 
Of the zealous members of the Lodge Theo. 
dore the moft confpicuous was Dr Adam Weif- 
‘haupt, Profeflor of Canon Law in the univerfity 
of Ingolfladt. This perfon had been educated 
among the Jefuits; but the abolition of their order 
madg him change his views, and from being their 
’ pupil, 
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pupil, he became their moft bitter enemy. He had 
acquired a high reputation in his profeffion, and 
was attended not only by thofe intended for the . 
practice in the law-courts, but alfo by the young 
gentlemen at large, in their courfe of general 
education; and he brought numbers from the 
neighbouring ftates to this univerfity, and gave a 
ton to the ftudies of the place. tle embraced 
with great keennefs this opportunity of fpreading 
the favourite doétrines of the Lodge, and his au- 
ditory became the feminary of Cofmo-politifm. 
The engaging pidtures of the poffible felicity of a 
fociety where every office is held by a man of ta- 
Jents and virtue, and where every talent is fet in a 
place fitted for its exertion, forcibly catches the 
generous and unfufpecting minds of youth, and in 
2 Roman Catholic ftate, far advanced in the ha- 
bits of grofs fuperftition (a charaGter given to Ba- 
varia by its neighbours) and abounding in monks. 
and idle dignitaries, the opportunities muft be fre- 
quent for obferving the inconfiderate dominjon of 
the clergy, and the abject and indclent fubmiffion 
of the laity. Accordingly Profeflor Weifhaupt- 
fays, in his Apology for Iluminatifm, that Deifm, 
Infidelity, and Atheifm are more prevalent in Ba- 
yaria than in any country he was acquainted with. 
Difcourfes, therefore, in which the abfurdity and 
horrors of fuperftition and fpiritual. tyranny were 
flrongly painted, could not fail of making a deep 
impreffion. 
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impreffion. And during this {tate of the minds 

of the auditory the tranfition to general infidelity 

and irreligion is fo eafy, and fo inviting to fan- 
guine youth, prompted perhaps by a latent wifh 

that the reftraints which religion impofes on the 
expeCtants of a future ftate might be found, on 
enquiry, to be nothing but groundlefs terrors, that 
I imagine it requires the moft anxious care of the 
public teacher to keep the minds of his audience 
impreffed with the reality and importance ef the 

great truths of religion, while he frees them from 

the fhackles of blind and abfurd fuperftition. I 
fear that this celebrated inftructor had none of 
this anxiety, but was fatisfied with his great fuc- 
cefs in the laft part of this tafk, the emancipation 

of his young hearers from the terrors of fuper-° 
ftition. I fuppofe alfo that this was the more 
agreeable to him, as it procured him the triumph — 
over the Jefuits, with whom he had long ftrug- 
gled for the direction of the univerfity. 

This was in 1777. eéithaupt had long been 
f{cheming the eftablifhment of an Affociation or 
Order, which, in time, fhould govern the world. 
In his firft fervour and high expeétations, he hint- 
‘ed to feveral Ex-Jefuits the probability of their re- 
covering, under a new name, the influence which 
they formerly poffeffed, and of being again of 
great fervice to fociety, by directing the educa- 


. tion of youth of diftin€tion, now emancipated from 
all 
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all civil and religious prejudices. He prevailed 
on fome to join him, but they all retracted but 
two. After this difappointment Weifhaupt be- 
came the implacable enemy of the Jefuits; and 
his fanguine temper made him frequently lay him- 
felf open to their piercing eye, and drew on him 
their keeneft refentment, and at laft made him the 

victim of their enmity. 
The Lodge Theodore was the place where the 
abovementioned doctrines were moft  zealoufly 
propagated. But Weifhaupt’s emiffaries had al- 
ready procured the adherence of many other 
Lodges; and the Eclectic Mafonry had been 
brought into vogue chiefly by their exertions at 
the Willemfbad convention. The Lodge Theos 
dore was perhaps lefs guarded in its proceedings; 
for it became remarkable for the very bold fenti- 
‘ments in politics and religion which were fre« 
quently uttered in their harangues ; and its mems 
bers were noted for their zeal in making profes 
lytes. Many bitter pafquinades, fatires, and other 
offenfive pamphlets were in fecret circulation, and 
even larger works of very dangerous tendency, 
and feveral of them were traced to that Lodge, 
The EleGtor often expreffed his difapprobation of 
fuch proceedings, and fent them kind meffages; 
‘defiring them to be careful not to diftrub the 
peace of the country, and particularly to recollect 
the folemn declaration made to every entrant ine 
te 
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to the Fraternity of Free Mafons, ‘ That no fub- 
Se leck of religion or politics fhall ever be touched 
“© on in the- Lodge ;” a declaration which alone 
could have ‘procured his permiffion of any fecret 
aflembly whatever, and on the fincerity and 
honour of which he had reckoned when he gave 
his fanGtion-to'their eftablifhment. But repeated 
accounts of the fame kind increafed the alarm, 
and the Ele€tor ordered a judicial enquiry into 
the proceedings of the Lo@ge: Theodore. 

It was then difcovered that this and feveral af- 
fociated Lodges were the nurfery or preparation- 
fchool for another Order of Mafons, who called 
themfelves the ILLUMINATED, and that the ex- 
prefs aim of this Order was to abolifh Chriftiani- 
ty, and overturn all civil government. But the 
refult of the enquiry was very imperfe& and un- 
fatisfatory. No Illuminati were to be found. 
They were unknown in the Lodge. Some of the 
members occafionally heard of certain candidates 
for illumination called Minervats, who were 
fometimes feen arnong thern. But whether thefe 
had been admitted, or who received them, was 
_ known only to themfelves. Some of thefe were 
examined ,in private by the Eleor himfelf. 
They faid that they were bound by honour to 
fecrecy : But they affured the Eleétor, on their 
honour, that the aim of the Order was in the 
higheft degree praife-worthy, and ufeful both to 

O church. 
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church and flate: But this could not allay the 
anxiety of the profane public; and it was repcat- 
edly ftated to the Elector, that members of the 
Lodge Theodore had unguardcdly fpoken of this 
. Order as one that in time muft rule the world. 
He therefore ifflued an-order forbidding, during 
his pleafure, all fecret aflemblies, and fhutting up 
the Mafon Lodges. It was not meant to be ri- 
goroufly enforced, but was intended as a trial of 
the .deference of the? Affociations for civil au- 
thority. ‘The Lodge Theodore diftinguifhed itfelf 
by pointed oppofition, continuing its mectings; and 
the members, out of deors, openly reprobated the 
prohibition as an abfurd and unjuttifiable tyranny. 
In the beginning of 1783, four profeffors of the, 
Maritinen Academy, fonnded. by the widow of 
the, late Eleétor,. viz. Utfchneider, Coffandey, 
Renner, and Grunberger, with two others, were 
furfimoned before the Court of Enquiry, and 
queftioned, on their allegiance, refpecting the 
Order of the Illuminati. They acknowledged 
‘that they belonged to it, and when more clofely 
examined, they related feveral circumftances of 
its conftitution and principles. Their declarations 
were immediately publifhed, and were very un- 
favourable. The Order was faid to abjure Chrif- 
“-tianity, and to.refufe admiffion into the higher de- 
grees to all who adhered to any of the three con- 
feffions. Senfual pleafures were reftored to the 
rank, 
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rank they held jn the Epicurean philofophy. Self- 
murder was juftified on’Stoical principles. In the 
Lodges death was declared an eternal fleep ; pa- 
triotifm and loyalty were called narrow-minded 
prejudices, and incompatible with univerfal bene- 
volence; continual declamations were made on 
liberty and equality as the unalienable rights of 
man. The baneful influence of accumulated pro- 
perty was declared an infurmountable obftacle to _ 
the happinefs of any nation whofe chief laws were 
framed for its protetion and increafe. Nothing ~ 
was fo frequently difcourfed of as the propriety of 
employing, for a good purpofe, the means which 
the wicked employed for evil purpofes; and it. 
was taught, that the preponderancy of good in 
the ultimate refult confecrated every mean em- 
ployed; and that wifdom and virtue confifted 
in properly determining this balance. This ap- 
peared big with danger; becaufe it appeared that > 
nothing would be fcrupled at, if we could mike it 
appear that the Order could derive advantage from 
it, becaufe the great object of the Order was held 
as fuperior to every confideration. They conclu- 
ded by faying that the method of education made 
them all {pies on each other and on all around 
them. But all this was denied by the Illuminati. 
Some of them were faid to be abfolutely falfe; . 
and the reft were faid to be miftakes. The apof- 
tate profeffors had acknowledged their ignorance 
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of many things. Two of them were only Miner- 
vals, another was an Iluminatus of the loweft 
clafs, and the fourth was but one ftep farther ad- 
‘vanced. Pamphlets appeared on both fides, with 
very little effect. The Elector called before him 
one of the fuperiors, a young nobleman, who 
denied thefe injurious charges, and faid that they. 
were ready to lay before his Highnefs their whole 
archives and all conftitutional papers. 

Notwithftanding all this, the government had 
réceived fuch an impreffion of the dangerous ten- 
den¢y of the Order, that the Elettor iffued ano- 
ther edict, forbidding all hidden affemblies; an@ 
a third, exprefsly abolifhing the Order of Ilumi- 
nati. It was followed by a fearch after their pa- 
pers. The Lodge Theodore was immediately 
fearched, but none were to be found. They faid - 
now that they had burnt them all, as of no ufe, 

” fince that Order was at an end. 

It was now difcovered, that Weifhaupt was the 
head and founder of the Order. He was depr 
ved of his Profeffor’s chair, and banifhed from 
the Bavarian States; but with a penfion of 800 
florins, which he refufed. He went to Regen o 
jana, the Marquis Conftanza_ and ‘Marquis Sas 
violi, were alfo banifhed, with equal penfions, 
(about L. 40), which they accepted. One Zwack, 
a counfellor, holding fome law-office, was alfo 

banifhed. 
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banifhed. Others were imprifoned for fome time, 
" Weifhaupt went afterwards into the fervice of 
the D: of Saxe Gotha, a perfon of a romantic 
turn of mind, and whom we fhall again meet 
with. Zwack went into the fervice of the Pr. 
de Salms, who foon after had fo great a hand in 
the difturbances in Holland. . 
By deftroying the papers, all opportunity was 
loft for authenticating the innocence and ufeful- 
nefs of the Order. After much altercation and . 
paper war, Weifhaupt, now fafe in Regenfburg, 
publifhed an account of the Order, namely, the 
account which was given to every Noviciate ina 
difcourfe read at his reception. ‘To this were ad- 
ded, the ftatutes and the rules of proceeding, as 
far as the degree of Iluminatus Minor, inclufive. 
This account he affirmed to be conform to the 
real practice of the Order. But this publication, 
did by no means fatisfy the public mind. It dif- 
fered exceedingly fram the accounts given by the 
four profeffors. It made no mention of the 
higher degrees, which had been moft blamed by 
them. Befides, it was alleged, that it was all 
a fiction, written in order to ‘lull the fufpicions 
which had been raifed, (and this was fouhd to 
be the cafe, except in refpect of the very loweft 
degree). The real conftitution was brought to 
light by degrees, and fhall be laid before the 
feader, in.the order in which it was gradually 
difcovered, 
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difcovered, that we may the better judge of things 
‘not fully known by the conduct of the leaders 
during the detection. The firft account given 
by Weifhaupt is correct, as far as I fhall make 
ufe of it, and fhows clearly the methods that 
were taken to recommend the Order to ftran- 
gers. 


The Order of ILuuminati appears as an ace 
ceffory‘to Free Mafonry. It is in the Lodges of 
Free Mafons that the Minervals are found, and 
there they are prepared for Illumination. They 
mutt have previoufly obtained the three Englith 
degrees. The founder fays more. He fays that 
his doétrines are the only true Free Mafonry. 
He was the chief promoter of the Eclectic Sy/tem. 
This he urged as the beft method for getting-in- 
formation of all the explanations which have 
been given of, the Mafonic Myfteries, He was 
alfo a Strict Obfervanc, and an adept Rofycru- 
cians The refult of all his knowledge is worthy 
of particular remark, and {hall therefore be gi- 
ven at large. 

“ I declare,” fays he, “ and I challenge all 
« mankind to contradi@ my declaration, that no 
«¢ man can give any account of the Order of 
s¢ Free Mafonry, of its origin, of its hiftory, of 
«¢ its object, nor any explanation-of its myfteries 
+ and fymbols, which does not Jeave the mind 

“s in 


an 
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in total uncertainty on all thefe points. Eve- 
ry man is entitled, therefore, to give any eX- 
planation of the fymbols, and any fyftem of 
the doétrines, that he can render palatable. 
Hence have fprung up that variety of fy{tems 
which for twenty years have divided the Or- 
der. ‘The fimple tale of the Englifh, and the 
fifty degrees of the French, and the Knights 
of Baron Hunde, are equally authentic, and 
have equally had the fupport of intelligent 
and zealous Brethren. ‘Thefe fyftems are in. 
fact but one. They have all {prung from the 
Blue Lodge of Three degrees ; take thefe for 
their ftandard, and found on thefe all the 
improvements by which each fyftem is after-. 
wards fuited to the particular obje& which jt 
keeps in view. ‘There is no man, nor fyftem, 
in the world, which can fhow by undoubted 


¢ fucceffion'that it fhould ftand at the head of 


the Order. Our ignorance in this particular 
frets me. Do but confider our fhort hiftory 
of 120 years.—Who will fhow me the. Mother 
Lodge? Thofe of London we have difcover- 
ed to be felf-ere€ted in 1716. Afk for their 
archives. They tell you,they were’ burnt.. 
They have nothing but the wretched fophitfti- 
cations of the Englifhman Anderfon, and the 
FrenchmanjDefaguilliers. Where is the Lodge 
of York, which pretends to the priority, with 

. °° their 
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their King Bouden, and the archives that 
he brought from the Eaft? . Thefe too are all 
burnt. What is the Chapter of Old Abei- — 
deen, and its Holy Clericate? Did we not 
find it unknown, and the Mafori Lodges there 
the moft ignorant of all the ignorant, gaping 
for inftruction from our deputies? Did we 
not find the fame thing at Londcn? and have 
not their miffionaries been among us, prying 
into our myfteries, and eager to learn fromm 
us what is true Free Mafonry? It is in vain, 
therefore, to appeal to judges; they are no 
where to be found ; all claim for themfelves 
the fceptre of the Onlers all indeed are on 
an equal footing. They obtained followers, 
not from their authenticity, but from their’ 
conducivenefs to the end which they propofed, 
and from the importance of that end. It is 
by this fcale that we muft meafure the mad 
and wicked: explanations of the Rofycru- 
cians, the Exorcifts, and Cabalifts. Thefe 
are rejected by all good Mafons, becaufée in- 
compatible with focial happinefs. Only fuch 
fyftems as promote this are retained. But 
alas, they are all fadly deficient, becaufe they 
leave us under the dominion of political and 
religious prejudices; and they are as ineffi- . 
cient as the fleepy dofe of an ordinary fer- 


mon. 
But 
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‘© But I have contrived an explanaticn which ’ 
has every advantage ; is inviting to Chriftians 
of every communion ; sradually frees them from 
all relizious prejudices; cultivates the focial 
virtues ; and animates them by a great, a fea- 
fible, and /peedy profpect of univerfal happi- 
nefs, ina ftate of liberty and moral cquality, 
freed from the obftacles which fubordination, 
rank, and riches, continually throw in our 
way. My explanation is accurate, and coms 
plete, my means are effectual, and irrefiftible. 


Our fecret Affociation works in a way that no- 


thing can withitand, and men fh] fe be fred 
and huppy. 
“ This is the great object held out by this Af& 


fociation, and the means of attaining it is Il 
lumination, enlightening the underftanding by 
the fun of reafon, which will difpel the clouds 


. of fuperftition and of prejudice. The profici« 


ents in this Order are therefore jullly named 
the Hluminated. And of all umination which 
human reafon can give, none is comparable ta 
the difeovery of what we are, our naire, our 
oblieations, what happine!s we are capaile of, 
and what are the mcaus of attuming ix. Ia 
comparifon with this, the moft brilliant {cien- 
ces are but amulements for the idle and-luxu- 
rious. Yo fit man by Illumination for active 
Virtue, to engage him to it by the ftrong wft 
motives, to render the attainment of it caly 


P ** and 
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and certain, by finding employment for every 
talent, and by placing every talent in its pro- 
per Iphere of aion, fo that all, without feeling 
any extraordinary eflort, and in conjunction 
with and completion of ordinary bufinefs, fhalk 
urge forward, with united powers, the general 
talk. ‘his indeed will be an employment, 
fuited to noble natures, grand in its views, and 
delightful in its exercife. 

«© And what is this general obje&t ? Tu war. 
PINESS OF THE HUMAN RACE. Is it not dif- 
trefling to a generous mind, alicr contempla- 
ting what human nature is capable of, to fec 
how little we enjoy? When we look at this 
goodly world, and fee that every man may be 
happy, but that the happinefs of one depends 
on the conduct of another ; when we fee the 
wicked fo powerful and the good fo weak ; 
and that it is in vain to flrive fingly and alone, 
agvinft the general current of vice and op- 
preflion ; the with naturally arifes in the mind," 


wthat it were poffible to form a durable combi- 


nation of the moft worthy perfons, who fhould 
wotk together in removing the obftacles to 
hunnan happinefs, became terrible to the wic- 
kid, and give their aid to all the good without 
diftindion, ard. fhould by the moft powerful 
micans, firft. fetter, and by: fettering, leffen 
vice; means which at the fame time fhould pro- 
mote virtue, by rendering the inclination to 

; ‘© rectitude 
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rectitude, hitherto too feeble, more powerful 
engaging. Would not fuch an affociation be 
a bletling to the world? 

“ But where are the proper perfons, the good, 
the gencrous, and the accomplifhed, to be 
found ; and how, and by what {trong motives, 
are they to be induced to engage in a tafk fo 
vat, fo inceflant, fo difficult, and fo laborious ? 
This Affociation mult be gradual. There are 
fome fuch perfons to be found in every focie- 
ty. Such noble minds will be engaged by the 
heart-warming object. The firll tafk of the At 
fociation muit therefore be to form the young 
members. As thefe multiply and advance, they 
become the apofiles of bencficence, ,and the 
work is now on foot, and advances with a {peed 
encreafing every day. The flighteft obferva- 
tion fhows that nothing will fo much contri- 
bute to mcreafe the zeal of the members as fe- 
cret union, We fee with what keennefs and 
zeal the frivolous bufinefs of Free Mualonry 
is conducted, by perfons knit together by the 
fecrecy of their union. It is necdlefs to en- 
quire into the caufes of this zeal which fecrecy 
produces. It is an univerfal fad, confirmed 


by the hiftory of every age. Let this circum- 


{tance of our conftitution therefore be diredted 
to this noble purpole, and then all the objec- 
tions urged againft it by jealous tyranny and 
affrighted fuperitition will vanifh, The Or der 

P's will 
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é will thus. work filently, and fecurely, and 
« though the gencrous benefactors of the human 
“ race are thus deprived of the applaufe of the 
«¢ world, they have the ncble pleafure of fecing 
their work profper in their hands ” 

Such is the aim. and fuch are the hopes of the 
Order of the Iluminated. Let us now fee how 
thefe were to be accomplifhed. We cannot judge 
precifely of this, becaufe the acccunt given of 
the conftitution of the Order by its founder in- 
cludes only the loweft degrce, and even this 3s 
fufpe&ted to be fidtitinus. The accounts given by 
the four Profeffor.., even of this part of the Order, 
make a very different impreffion on the mind, al. 
though they differ only in a few particulars. 

The only oftenfible members of the Order 
were the Minervals. They were to be found on- 
ly in the Lodges of Free Mafons. A candidate 
for admiffion muft make his wifh known to {ome 
Minesval; he reports it to a Superior, who, by 
a channel to be explaired prefently, intimatcs it 
to the Counci]. No notice is farther taken of it 
for fome time. The candidate is carefully obfers 
ved in filence, and if thought unfit for the Or- 
der, no notice.is taken of his folicitation. But if 
otherwile, the candidate reccives privately an in- 
vitation to a conference. Fere he meets with a 
perion unknown to him, and, previcus to all tur- 
tier conference, he is required to pcrufe and to 
fen the following oath, 


ay 
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“T N.N. ‘hereby bind myfelf, by mine ho- 
* nour and good name, forfwearing all mental 
refervation, never to reveal, by hint, word, 
“ writint, or im any manner whatever, even to 
“ my molt trufted friend, any thing that fhall 
now be faid or done to .me refpecting my 
wifhcd-for reception, and this whether my re- 
* ception fhall feilow or not, I being previouf- 
ly affured that it fhall contain nothing contra- 
ry toreligion, the {tate, nor good manners. T’ 
“ promife, that I fall make no intelligible exe 
* cract from any papers which fhall be fhewn 
‘‘ me now or during my noviciate. All this I 
fwear, as lam, and as 1 hope to continue a 
‘© Man of Honour.” 

The urbanity of this protcftation muft agreeably 
imprefs the mind of a perfon who recollects the 
dreadful imprecations which be made at his re- 
ceplion into the dulcerent ranks of Tree Mafonry. 
The candidate is then introduced to an Mwnina- 
tus Dirigens, whom perhaps he knows, and is 
told ihat this perfon is to be his future inftructor. 
There is now prefented to the candidate, what 
they call a table, in which he writes his name; 
place of birth, age, rank, place of refidence, pro- 
fefion, and favourite fludies. He is then made 
to read feveral articles of this table. It contains, 
if, a very concife account of the Order, its con- 
nection with Free Malonry, and its great objet, 
the promoting the happineis of mankind by 

mcang 
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means of inflruction and confirmation in virtuous 
principles. 2d, Several queflions relative to the 
Order. Among thefe are, “ What adv antages he 
‘< hopes to derive from being a member? What 
* he moft particularly wifhes to learn? What 
** delicate queftions relative to the life, the prof- 
“ pots, the dutics of man, as an individual, and 
“as a citizen, he wifhes to have particularly 
“¢ difeuffed to him? In what refpects he thinks 
“ he can Le of ule to the Order? Who are his 
* anccflors, relations, friends, correfpondents, or 
*¢ cpemtics? Whom he thinks proper perfons . 

*¢ to be received into the Order, or whom he 
—* thinks unfit for it, and the reafons for both 

*€ opinions?’ ‘To each of thefe queftions he 
mut give fome anfwer in writing. 

The Novice and his Mentor are known only to 
each other; perhaps nothing more follows upon 
this; if otherwife, the Mentor appoints ‘another 
conference, and begins his inflructions, by giving 
him in detail certain portions of the conftitution, 
and of the fundamental rules of the Order. Of 
thefe the Novice muft give a weekly account, in 
writing, Fe muft alfo read, in the Mentor’s 
houfe, a book containing more of the ing uctions 
‘of the Order; but he muft make no gxtraéts. 
_ Yet from, this reading he mult derive all his 

now ledge ; 3 and he sci give af account in wri- , 
ting of his progrefs. +All writings received from 
his Supcriors muft be returned with a ftated punce 

tuality. 
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tuality. Thefe writings confift chiefly of impor- 
tant and delicate queftions, fuited, either to the 
particular inclination, or to the peculiar tafte 
which the candidate had difcovered in his fub- 
{criptions of the articles of the table, and in his 
former refcripts, or to the directien which the 
Mentor wifhes to give to his thoughts. 

Enlightening the underftanding, and the root- 
ing out of prejudices, are pointed out to him as 
the principal tafks of his noviciate. ‘Fhe know- 
ledge of himfelf is confidered as preparatory to 
all other knowledge. ‘To difclofe to him, by 
means of the calin and unbiaffed obfervation of 
his inftructor, what is his own character, his moft 
vulnerable fide, cither in refpect' of temper, paf- 
fions, or prepofleffions, is therefore the molt ef: 
fential fervice that can be done him. For this 
purpofe there is required of him fome account 
of his own conduc on occafions where he doubt- 
ed of its propricty ; fome account of his friend- 
fhips, of his citferences of opinion, and of his 
conduct on fuch occafions. Irom fuch relations 
the Superior learns his manner of thinking and 
judging, and thofe propenfities which require 
his chief attention. 

Waving made the candidate acquainted | with 
himfelf, he is apprifed that the Order is not a 
{pcculative, but an active affociation, engaged in 


doing good ‘to others. The knowledge of 
human, 
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human charactcr is therefore of all others the 
moft important. This is acquired only by obfer- 
vation, afliled by the inftructions of his teacher. 
Characters in hiitory are propofed to him for ob- 
fervation, and his opinion is required. After this 
he is dire€ted to look around him, and to notice 
the conduét of other men; and part of his weck- 
ly refcripts muft confit of accounts of ull interctt- 
‘ing occurrences in his neighbourhood, whether of 
a public or private nature. Couffundey, one of the 
four Profeffors, vives a particular account of the’ 
inflructions relating to this lind of  feience. 
s° Phe Novice niult be attentive to triles : For, in 
*¢ frivolous occurrences a man is indolent, and 
“* makes no effort to at a pait, fo that his real 
“ chara@er is then atting alone. Nothing will 
“¢ have fuch influence with the Supceriors in pro 
e misting the advancement of a candidate as very 
“ copious walratiuas ol this kind, becaufe the 
“ candidate, it promoted, is to be employed in 
“ on adtive flatisn, and it is from this kind of 
Information only that the Superiors can jude 
of his firnelg. ‘Llecfe charaderi(tic anecdotes 
* are not for the inflruction of the Superiors, who 
** are men of long experience, and iamiliar with 
** fuch occupation, But they inform the Order 
« concerning the talents and proficiency of the 
«¢ young member. Scientific inflruchion, being | 
« connected by fvltem, is Loon communicated, and 

“¢ may 
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** may in general be very completely obtained 


“ from the books which are recommended to the 
‘© Novice, and acquired in the ‘public feminaries 
“© of inftruGtion. But knowledge of-charatter is 
¢* more multifarious and more delicate. For this 
‘‘ there is no college, and it muft therefore re. 
‘© quire longer time for its attainment.. Befides, 
*¢ this afliduous and long continued ftudy of men, 
*¢ enables the’ poffeflor of fuch knowledge to ac 
«¢ with men, and by his knowledge of their cha- 
* racter, to influence their conduct. For fuck 
 reafons this ftudy is continued, and thele re- 
{cripts are required, during the whole progrefs 
*¢ through the Order, and attention to them is 
** recommended as the only mean of advancement. 
“© Remarks on Phyfiognomy in thefe narrations 
“¢ aré accounted of confiderable value.” So far 
Mr'Coffandey. 

During all this trial, which may laft one, two, 
or three years, the Novice knows no perfon of 
the Order but his own inftru&tor, with whom he 
has frequent meetings, along with other Miner- 
vals. In thefe converfations he learns the impor- 
tance of the Order, and the opportunities he will 
afterwards have of acquiring much hidden fcience. 
The emplqyment of his unknown Superiors na-: 
turally caufes him to entertain very high notions 
of their abilities and worth. He is counfelled to 
aim at a refemblance to them by getting rid by: 
degrees of all thofe ‘Prejudices or prepoffeffions 

Q which 
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which checked his own former progrefs ; and he 
is affifted in this endeavour by an invitation toa 
correfpondence with them. He may addrefs his’ 
Provincial Superior, by direéting his letter Soli, 
or the General by Primo, or the Superiors in ge- 
neral by Quibus ficet. In thefe Ictters he may 
._ Mention whatever he thinks conducive: to the 
advancement of the Order; he may inform the 
Superiors. how his inftructor behaves to him; if 
affiduous or remifs, indulgent or fevere. The 
Superiors are enjoined by the ftrongeft motives to 
convey thefe letters wherever addrefled. None but 
‘the General and Council know the refult of all 
this; and all dre enjoined to keep themfelves and 
their proceedings. unknown to all the world. 

If three years of this Noviciate have elapfed' 
without further notice, the Minerval muft look 
for no further advancement ; he is found unfit, 
and remains a Free Mafon of the higheft clafs, 
This is called a Sta bene. 

But fhould his Superiors judge more favourably 
of him, he is drawn ‘out of the general mafs of 
Free Mafons, and , becomes Tiumjnatus Minor. 
When called to a conference for this purpofe, he 
. is told in the’ moft ferious manner, that “ it is 
s* vain for him to hope to acquire wifdom by’ 
« mere fyftematic inftruction; for fuch inftruc- 
* tion the Superiors have no leifure. Their duty 
s ig not to form fpecylators, but active men, 

‘¢ whom 
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whom they muft immediately employ in the fer- 
vice of the Order. “He muft therefore grow 
wife and able entirely by the unfolding and ex- 


‘ertion of. his own talents. His Superiors have 


already difcovered what thefe are, and know 
what fervice he may be capable of rendering 
the Order, provided he now heartily acquieices 
in being thus honourably employed. They 
will affift him in bringing his talents into a€tion, 
and will place him in the fituations moft fa- 


‘vourable for their exertion, fo that he may be 
‘affured of fuccefs. Hitherto he has been a mere 
‘{cholar, but his firft ftep farther carries him 


into action; he muft therefore. now confider 
himfelf as an inftrument in the hands of his 
Superiors, to be ufed for the nobleft purpofés.”” 


The aim of the Order is now more fully told 
him. . It is, in one fentence, “ to make of the 


ee 


human race, without any diftin@ion of nation, | 
condition, or profeffion, one good and happy 
family.”? To this aim, demonftrably attainable, 
every f{maller confideration muft give way- 
This may fometimes require facrifices which 
no man ftanding alone has fortitude to make ; 
but which become light, and a fource of the 
pureft enjoyment, when fupported and encou- 
raged by the. countenance and co-operation of 
the united wife and good, fuch as are the Supe- 
riors of .the Order.’’. If the candidate, warmed, 


by the alluring picture of the poflible happinefs of 
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a virtuous Society, fays that he is fenfible of the 
propriety of this procedure, and ftill wifhes to be 
of the Order, he is required to fign the following - 
obligation. 
“I, N-N. proteft before you, the worthy Pleni- 
** potentiary of the venerable Order into which I 
“< wifh to be admitted, that I.acknowledge my na- 
“ tural weaknefs.and inability, and that I, with all 
“* my poffeffions, rank, honours, and titles which I 
“ hold in political fociety, am, at bottom, only a 
* man; I can enjoy thefe things only through my 
“ fellow-men, and, through them alfo I may lofe ° 
“them. The approbation and confideration of 
“< my fellow-men are indifpenfably neceflary, and I 
“mult try to ‘maintain them by all my talents. 
“‘ Thefe I will never ufe to the prejudice of uni- 
'* verfal good, but will oppofe, with all my might, 
** the enemies of the human race, and of poli- 
** tical fociety. I will embrace every opportunity 
“ of faving’ mankind, by improving my under- 
‘‘ ftanding arid my affections, and by imparting 
<< all important knowledge, as the good and fta- 
** tutes of this Order require of me. I bind 
“* myfelf to perpetual filence and unfhaken loyal- 
** ty and fubmiffion to the Order, in the perfons 
¢¢ of my Superiors ; here making a faithful and 
‘¢ comiplete furrender of my private judgment, 
<¢ my own will, and every narrow-minded em- 
<¢ ployment of my power and influence. I pledge 
«¢ myfelf to account the good of the Order as my 
“¢ own, 
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“* own, and am ready to ferve it with my fortune, 
“ my honour, and my blood. Should J, through 
“ omiffion, neglect, paffion, or wickednels, behave 
“contrary to this good of the Order, I fubjec& 
6 myfelf to what reproof or punifhment my Su. 
“ periors fhall enjoin. The friends and enemies 
** of the Order fhall be my friends and enemies ; 
“and with refpet to both I will conduct myfelf 
“as directed by the Order; and am ready, in 
“every lawful way, to devote myfelf to its in- 
_ * creafe and promotion, and therein to employ 
“ all my ability. All this I promife, and proteft, 
** without fecret refervation, according to the in. 
*‘ tention of the Society which require from me 
“ this engagement. This I do as Iam, and as! 
“¢ hope to continue, a Man of Honour.” 

A drawn {word is then pointed at his breaft, 
and he is afked, Will you be obedient to the 
commands of your Superiors ? He is threatened 
with unavoidable vengeance, from which no po- 
tentate can defend him, if he fhould ever be- 
tray the Order. He is then afked, 1. What aim 
does he wifh the Order to have? 2. What means 
he would choofe to advance this aim? 3, Whom 
he withes to keep out of the Order? 4. What 
fubjeéts he wifhes not to be difcuffed in it ? 

Our candidate is now ILLUMINATUs Minor. 
It is needlefs to narrate the mummery of recep- 
tion, and it is eriough to fay, that it nearly re- - 

fembles 
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fembles that of the Mafonic Chevalier du Soleil, 
known to every one much converfant in Mafonry. 
'Weifhaupt’s preparatory difcourfe of reception is 
a piece of good compofition, whether confidered ° 
as argumentative, (from topics, indeed, that are 
very gratuitous and fanciful), of as a fpecimen.of 
that declamation which was fo much practifed 
by Libanius and the other Sophifts, and it gives 
a diftinét and captivating account of the profeffed 
aim of the Order. 

The Iluminatus Minor leatns a good deal more 
of the Order, but by very {paring morfels, under 
the fame inftructor. The tafk has now become 
more delicate and difficult, The chief part of it. 
is the rooting out of prejudices in politics and re-- 
ligion ; and Weifhaupt has fhown much addrefs 
in the method which he has.employed. Not the 
_ moft hurtful, but the moft. eafily refuted, were 
the firlt fubje€ts of difcuffion, fo that the pupil 
gets into the habits of victory ; and his reverence 
for the fyftems of either kind'is diminifhed when 
they‘are found to have harboured fuch. untenable 
opinions. The proceedings in the Eeleftic Lodges . 
of Mafonry, and the harangues of the Brother 
Orators, teemed with the boldeft fentiments both 
in politics and religion. Enlightening, and the 
’ triumph of reafon, had been the fon of the coun- 
try for fome time paft, and every inftitution, civil 
and religious, had been the fubject of the moft 

free 
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free eriticifm. Above all, the Cofmo-politifn, 
which had been imported from France, where it 
had been the favourite topic of the enthufiaftical 
ceconomifts, was now become a general theme of 
‘difcuffion in all focicties of cultivated men. It 
was a fubject of eafy and agreeable declamation ; 
and the. Literati found in it a fubje& admi- 
rably fitted for fhowing their talents, and in- 
gratiating thergfelves with the young men of for- 
tune, whofe minds, unfufpicious as yet and ge- _ 
nerous, were fired with the fair profpetts fet be- 
fore them of univerfal and attainable happinefs. 
And the pupils of the Illuminati were ftill-more 
warmed by the thought that they were to be the 
happy inftruments of accomplifhing all this. And 
though the dodtines of univerfal liberty and equa- 
licy, as imprefcriptible rights of man, might fome- 
times ftartle thofe who poffeffed. the advantage of 
fortune, there were thoufands of’ younger fons, 
and of men of taients without fortune, to whom 
thefe were agreeable founds. And we mutft par- 
ticularly obferve, that thofe who were now the 
pupils were:a fet of picked fubje€ts, whofe cha- 
raters and peculiar “biafes were well known by 
their conduct during their noviciate as Minervals. 
They were therefore fuch as, in all probability, 
would not boggle at very free fentiments. We 
might rather expect a partiality to doétrines which 
Temoyed fome reftraints which formerly checked 

them, 
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them in the indulgence of youthful paffions. Their 
inftru€tors, who have thus relieved their .minds 
from feveral anxious thoughts, muft appear men 
offuperior minds. This was a notion moft careful- 
ly inculcated ; and they could fee nothing to con- 
tradict it : for except their own Mentor, they knew 
none ; they heard of Superiors of different ranks, 
but never faw them; and the fame mode of in- 
ftrudtion that was practifed during ,their noviciate 
was ftill retained. More particulars of the Or- 
der were flowly unfolded to them, and they were 
taught that their Superiors were men of diftin- 
guithed talents, and were Superiors for this reafon 
alone. They were taught, that the great oppor- 
tunities which the Superiors had for obfervation, 
and ‘their habits of continually occupying their 
thoughts with the great objeéts of this Order, had 
enlarged their views, even far beyond the harrow 
limits of nations and kingdoms, which they ho- 
ped would ore day coalefce into one great Socie= 
' ty, where confideration would attach to talents 
and worth alone, and that pre-eminence in thefe 
would be invariably attended with all the enjoy- 
-™Ments of influence and power. And they were 
told that they would gradually become acquaint- 
ed with thefe great and venerable Characters, as 
they advanced in the Order. In earrieft of this, 
they were made acquainted with one or two Su- 
periors, and with feveral Illuminati of their own 
, rank, 
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rank. <Alfo, to whet their zeal, they are now 
made inftructors of one or two Minervals, and 
report their progrefs to their Superiors. They 
aré given to underftand that nothing can fo much 
recommend them as the fuccefs with which they 
perform this tafk. It is the beft evidence of their 

ufefulnefs in the great defigns of the Order. 
‘The. baleful effects of general fuperitition, and 
even of any peculiar religious prepofleffion, are 
now ftrongly inculcated, and the difcernment of 
the pupils in thefe matters is learned by queftions 
which are given them from time to time to dif- 
cufs. Thefe are managed with delicacy and cir- 
cum{pection, that the timid may'not be alaruind. 
Yn like manner, the political doétrines of ihe 
Order are inculcated with the utmoft caution. 
After the mind of the pupil has been warmed by 
the pictures of univerfal happinefs, and convin- 
ced that it is a poffible thing to unite all the itha- 
bitants of the earth in one great fociety, and af- 
ter it.has been made out, in fome meafure to the 
fatisfaction of the pupil, that a great ‘addition of 
happinels is gained by the abolition of national 
diftinétions and animofities, it may frequently be 
no hard tafk to make him think that patriotifm 
is_a narrow-minded monopolifing fentiment, and 
€ven incompatible with the more enlarged views 
of the Order, namely, the uniting the whole 
human race into one great and happy fociety. 
Princes are a chief feature ‘of national diftine. 
R tion. 
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tion. Princes, therefore, may now be fafely re- 
prefented as unneceflary. If fo, loyalty to Prin- 
ces lofes much of its facred character; and the 
fo frequent enforcing of it in our common politi- 
cal difcuffions may now be eafily made to ap- 
' pear a felfifh maxim of rulers, by which they may 
more eafily enflave the people; and thus, it may 
at laft appear, that religion, the love of our par- 
ticular couritry, and loyalty to our Prince, fhould 
be refifted, if, by thefe partial or narrow views, 
we prevent the accomplifhment of that Cofmo- 
political happinefs which is continually held forth 
as the great object of the Order. It is in this 
point of view that the terms of devotion ‘to the 
Order which are inferted in the oath of admif- 
fion are now explained. The authority of the 
ruling powers is therefore reprefented as ,of 
« inferior moral weight to that of the Order. 


6 


Thefe powers are defpots, when they do not 
condué themfelves, by its principles; and “ it 
is therefore our duty to furround them-with its: 
members, fo that the profane may have no ac- 
cefs to them.” Thus we are able moft power- 
fully to promote its interefts. If any perfon is 
more difpofed to liften to Princes than to the 
Order, he is not fit for it, and muft rife no 
higher. We mutt do our utmoft to procure the 
advancement of Illuminati into all important 
civil offices.” 

. Accordingly: 
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Accordingly the Order laboured in this with.. 
great zeal and fuccefs. A correfpondence was 
- difeoyered, in which it is plain, that by their 
influence, one of the greateft ecclefialtical dig, 
nities was filled up in oppofition to the right 
and authority of the Archbifhop of Spire, whe 
is there reprefented as a tytannical and bigot- 
ted prieft. They contrived to place their Mem- 
bers as tutors to the youth of diftin€tion. 
One of them, Barort Leuchtfenring, took the 
‘charge of a young prince without any falary. 
They infinuated themfelves into all public offi- 
ces, and particularly into courts of juftice. In 
like manner, the chairs in the Univerfity of In- 
golftadt were, (with only two exceptions), occu- 
pied by Illuminati. ‘* Rulers who are mem- 
‘‘ bers muft be promoted through the ranks of 
“‘ the Order only in proportion ‘as they ac- 
** knowledge the goodnefs of its great object, 
‘* and-manner of procedure. Its object may be 
‘* faid to be the checking the tyranny of prin- 
** ces, nobles, and priefts, and eftablifhing an u- 
“* niverfal equality of condition and of religion.” 
The pupil is pow informed ** that fuch a‘religion 
*< is contained in the Order, is the perfection of 
*¢ Chriftianity, and will be imparted to him in 
‘© due time.” 

Thefe and other principles and ‘maxims of the 


Order are partly communicated by the verbal in- 
R 2 ftructio 


. 
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ftrudtion of the Mentor, partly by writings, 
which muft be punctually returned, and partly 
read by the pupil at the Mentor’s houfe, (but 
without taking extracts), in fuch portions as he 
fhall direct. ‘The refcripts by the pupil mutt 
contain difcuffions on thefe fubjects, and of anec- 
dotes and defcriptions of living characters ; and 
thefe muft be zealoufly continued, as the chief 
mean of advancement. All this while the pupil 
knows only his Mentor, the Minervals, and a 
few others of his own rank. All mentien of de- 
grees, or other bufinefs of the Order, mult be 
carefully avoided, even in the meetings with o- 
ther Members: “ For the Order wifhes to be 
“ fecret, and to work. in filence ; “ for thus it 
*¢ is better fecured from the oppreffion of the 
‘¢ ruling powers, and: becaufe this fecrecy gives 
“<a greater zeft to the whole.” 

This fhort account of the Noviciate, and of 
the loweft clafs of Illuminati, is all we can 
get from the authority of Mr Weifhaupt. The 
higher degrees were not publifhed by him. Ma- 
ny circumftances appear fufpicious, and are cer- 
_ tainly fufceptible of different turhs, and may ea- 
fily be pufhed to very dangeroys extremes. 
“The'accounts given by the four profeflors con- 
firm thefe fufpicions. They declare pon oath, 
that they make all thefe accufations in confe- 

quences 
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quence of what they heard in the Meetings, and‘ 
of what they knew of the Higher Orders. 

But fince the time of the fuppreflion by the 
Elector, difcoveries have been made which 
throw great light on the fubje@t. A collection of 
original papers and correfpondence.was found by 
fearching the houfe of one Zwack, (a Member), 
in 1786. The following -year a much larger 
collection was found at the houfe of Baron Baf- 
fus ; and fince that time Baron Knigge, the moft 
active Member next to Weifhaupt, publifhed an ac- 
count of fome of the higher degrees,-which had 
been formed by himfelf. A long while after this 
were publifhed, Neuofte Arbcitung des Spartacus 
und Philo in der Illuminaten Orden, and Hobere 
Graden des Illum. Ordens. Thefe two works give 
an account of the whole fecret conttitution of the 
Order, its various degrees, the manner of con- 
ferring athem, ‘the jnftrnctions to the intrants, 
and an explanation of the connection of the’ Or-. ° 
der with Free Mafonry, and a critical hiftory. 
We fhall give fome extracts from fuch of thefe 
as have been publifhed. , 

Weifhaupt was the founder in 1776. In 
1778 the number of Members was confiderably 
increafed, and the Order was fully eftablifhed. 
The Members took antique names. Thus Weif- 
haupt took’ the name of Spartacus, -the man 
who headed the infurrection of flaves, which in 

ase $ 
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Pompey’s titue kept Rome in terror and uproar 
for three years. Zwack was called Cato. Knigge 
was hilo. Baffus was Hannibal. Hertel was Ma- 
tius. Marquis Conflanza was Diomedcs. Nico- 
Jai, an eminent and learned bookfeller in Berlin, 
and author of feveral works of reputation, took 
the name of Lucian, the great {coffer at all reli- 
gion. Another was Mahomet, &c. It is remark- 
able, that except Cato and Socrates, we have not 
a name of any ancient who was eminent as a 
teacher and praftifer of virtue. On the, contra- 
ry, they feem to have affected the characters 
of the free-thinkers and turbulent fpirits of an- 
tiquity. In the fame manner they gave ancient 
names to the cities and countries of Europe, 
Munich was Athens, Vienna was Rome, &e,. 


Spartagus to Cato, Feb. 6.1778, 


«© Mon but of de faire valoir la raifon, Asa 
* fubordinate object I fhall endeavour to gain fe- 
“* curity to ourfelves, a backing in cafe, of mis- 
fortunes, and affiftance from without. I fhall 
therefore prefs the cultivation of f{cience, efpe- 
cially fuch fciences as may have an influence 
‘¢ on our reception in the world,“and may ferve 
to remoye obftacles out of the way. We have 
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to ftruggle with pedantry, with intolerance, 
with divines and ftatefmen, 4nd above all, 


. princes and priefts are in our way. Men are 


unfit as they are, and muft be formed; each 
clafs muft be the fchool of trial for the next, 
This will be tedious, becaufe it is hazardous, 
In the laft claffes I propofe academies under 
the direction of the Order. This will fecure 
us the adherence of the Literati. Science fhall 
here ke the lure. Only thefe who are affured- 
ly préper fubjects fhall be picked out from 
among the inferior clafles for the higher myfte- 
ries; which , contain’ the firft principles and 
means of promoting a happy life. No reli- 
gionift muft, on any account, be admitted in- 
to thefe: For here we work at the difcovery 
and extirpation of fuperftition and prejudices. 
The inftruétions fhall be fo conducted that 
each fhall difclofe what he thipks he conceals 
within his own breaft, what are his ruling pro- 
penfities and paffions,- and how far he has ad. 
vanced in the command of himfelf. This will 
anfwer all the purpofes of auricular confeflion. 
And in particular, every perfon fhall ‘be made 
a fpy on another and on all around him. No. 
thing can éfcape our fight ; by thefe means 


‘we fhall readily difcover who are contented, 


and receive with relifh the peculiar ftate-doc- 
trines and Pengous opinions that are laid be- 
“ fore 
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« fore them ; and, at laft, the truft-worthy alone 
s: will-be admitted to a participation of the whole 
<¢ maxims and political conftitution of the Or- 
** der. Ina council compofed of fuch membexs 
“ we fhall labour at the contrivance of means to 
<¢ drive by degrees the enemies of reafon and of 
“¢ humanity out of the world, and to eftablifh a 
“¢ peculiar morality and religion fitted for the 
“<< great Society of Mankind. 
- « But this is a ticktih projec, and fequires- 
“ the utmoft circumfpettion. The f{queamifh 
s¢ will flart at the fight of religious or political 
** novelties ; and they muft be prepared for,them.’ 
“© We mutt be particularly careful about the booke 
«© which we recommend ; I fhall confine them at 
«© firft to moralifts and reafoning hiftorians. This 
*¢ will prepare for a patient reception, in the 
“© higher-clafles, oft works of a bolder flight, fuch 
** as Robinet’s Sy/teme dela Nature—Politique Na- 
“ turelle—Philofephie de la Natur e—Sy/leme So- 
_* cial—The writings of Mirabaud, &c. Helve- 
“ tius is fit only for the flrongeft ftomachs. If 
** any ope ‘has a copy already, neither praife nor 
* find fault with him. Say nothing on fuch fub- 
« je€ts to intrants, for we don’t know how they 
« will be received—folks are not yet prepared. 
“és Marius, anexcellent man, muft be dealt with. 
«¢ His flomach, which cannot yet digeft fuch 
«’ ftrong food, mufl acquire a better tone. The 
«¢ allegory on which I am to found the myfteries 
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*€ of the higher orders is the fire-worfhip of the 
“ Magi. We muft have fome, worfhip, and 
none is fo appofite. Ler THERE BE LIGHT, 
* AND THERE SHALL BE LIcHT. This is my 
«* motto, and is my fundamental principle. The 
“ degrees will be Feuer Orden, Parfen Orden; 
“* all very practicable. In*the courfe through 
“**thefe there will be no Sta Bene (this is the 
““ anfwer given to one who folicits preferment, 
** and is refufed). For I engage that none fhall 
“‘ enter this clafs who has not laid afide his 
“* prejudices. No man is fit for our Order who 
“ is not a Brutus or a Catiline, and is not ready 
“to go every length -—Tell me how you like 
*© this???’ 


Spartacus to Cato, March 1778. 


* To colleé& unpublifhed works, and informa- 
“ tion from the archives of States, will be a moft . 
s¢ ufeful fervice. We fhall be able to fhow ina 
“ very ridiculous light the claims of our defpots. 
s* Marius (keeper of the archives of the Electorate) 
« has ferreted out a noble document, which we 
« have got. He makes it, forfooth, a cafe of 
© confcience—how filly that—fince only that is 
<¢ fin, which is ultimately productive of mifchicf. In 
* this cafe, where the advantage far exceeds the 


OU hurt, it is meritorious virtue. It will do more 
S$ ee good 
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«* good in our hands than by remaining for 1000 
«years on the dutty thelf.”” 

‘Phere was found in the hand-writing of Z.wack 
a project for a Silterhood, in fubfervicncy to the 
dcligns of the Hluminati. In it are the following 


paliages 
“ it will be of great furvice, and procure us both 


“ much information and moncy, and will {uit char. 
“¢ mingly the talle of many of our trueft mem- 
*¢ bers, who are lovers of the fex. It fhould 
* confit af two clafles, the virtuous, and the freer 
“ hearted, (i. e. thofe who fly out of the com- 
** mon track of prudifh manners); they muft not 
“ know of each other, and muft be under the di- 
“ redtion of men, but without knowing it. Pro- 
“* per books mutt be put into their hands, and fuch 
«6 (but fecretly) as are flattering to their paffions.” 
Yhere are, in the fame hand-writing, Defcrip- 
tion of a rong box, which, if forced open, fhall 
blow up and deflroy its contents—Several receipts 
for procuring abortion—A compofition which 
blinds on kilis when fpurted in the face—A fheet, 
containing a reccipt for fympathetic ink—Tea for 
procuring abortion—Herba qua habent qualitatem 
diletercinmih method for filling a bed-chamber 
with peftilential vapours—How to take off impref- 
fions of feals, fo as to ufe them afterwards as feals 
——A cclleétion of fome hundreds of fuch impref- 
fions, with a lift of their owners, princes, nobles, 
: | clergymen, 
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clergymen, merchants, &c.—A receipt ad excitan- 
dum furorem uterinum, —A manulcript entitled, 
* Better than Uorus.” It was afterwards print. 
ed and diftributed at Leipzig fair, and is an attack 
and bitter fatire on all relivion. This is in the 
hand-writing of Ajax. As alfo a diflertation 
on fuicide.—N B. His fifter-in law threw her. 
felf from the top of a tower. There was alfoa 
fet of portraits, or characters of eighty-five ladies 
in Munich ; ‘with recommendations of fome of 
them for miemibers of a Lodge of Sifter Ilumi- 
nate; alfo injunctions to all the Superiors to 
learn to write with both hands; and that they 
fhould ule more than one cypher. 

Immediately after the publicatn of thefe wri- 
tings, many defences appeared. It was faid that 
the dreadful medical apparatus were with proprie- 
ty in the hands of Countellor Zwack, who was a 
judge of a criminal court, and whofe duty it was 
therefore to know fuci things. The fame excule 
“was offered for the collection of feals ; ; but how 
came thefe things to be put up with’papers of the 
Illuminati, and to be in te handwriting of one 
of that Order? Weilhaupt fays, “‘Lhefe things 
““ were not carried into effett—only fpoken of, 
“© and are juftifiable when taken in proper con- 
** neétion.”” This however he has not pointed 
out; but he appeals to the account of the Or- 
der, which he had publithed at gRegeniburg, 

Sa _and 
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and in which neither thefe things ar: t. te 
found, nor any poffibility of a connedron y 
Which they may be juftified. ‘* All men, fays le, 
“¢ are fubje€t to crrors, and the beft man is he 
<¢ who beft conceals them. I have never becn 
guilty of any fuch vices or follies : for proof, 
I appeal to the whole tenor of my life, which 
my reputation, and my ftruggles with hoftile 
cabals, had brought completely into public view 
*¢ long before the inftitution of this Order, with- 
out abating any thing of that flattering regard 
which was paid to me by the firft perfons of . 
my country and its neighbourhood ; a regard 
s¢ well evinced by their confidence in me as the 
« belt inftruétow of their children.” In fome of 
his private letters, we learn the means which he 
employed to acquire this influence among the 
youth, and they are fuch as could not fail. But 
we muft not anticipate. “¢ It is well known 
« that I have made’ the chair which I oce 
* cupied in the aniverfity of Ingolftadt, the re- 
« fort of the! firft clafs of the German youth ; 
« whereas* formerly it had only brought round: 
** it the low-born practitioners in the courts of, 
law. I have gone through the whole circle ° 
of human enquiry. I have exorcifed {pirits 
“<: raifed ghofts—difcovered treafures—interro- 
ee gated the Cabala—bsatte Loto gefpielt —I have 
* never tranfmuted metals.”-—(A very pretty and 
refpectable 
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refpeGtable circle indeed, and what vulgar fpi- 
rits would fcarcely have included within the pale 
of their curiofity). ‘* The tenor of my life has 
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been the oppofite of every thing that is vile ; 
and no man can Jay any fuch thing to my 
charge. I have reafop to rejoice that thefe 
writings have appeared ; they are a vindication 
of the Order and of my conduct. I can, and 
muft declare to God, and I do it now in 
the moft folemn manner, that in my whole life 
I never faw or heard of the fo much condemned 
fecret writings ; and in particular, refpecting 
thefe abominable means, fuch as poifoning, 
abortion, &c. was it ever known to me in any 
cafe, that any of my friends or acquaintances 
ever even thought of them, advifed them, or 
made any ufe of them. I was indeed always 
a {chemer and projector, but never could en- 
gage much in detail. My general plan is good, 
though in the detail there may be faults. [' 
had myfelf to form. In another fituation, and 
in an active ftation in life, I fhould have been 
keenly occupied, and the founding an Ordet 
would never have come into my head. But I 
would have executed much greater things, had 
not government always oppofed my exertions, 
and placed others in the fituations which fuited 
my talents. It was the full conviction of this, 
and of what could be done, if every man were 


** placed 
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“placed in the ofhce for which he was fitted by 
«© nature and a proper education, which firft fug- 
«¢ gelled to me the plan of illumination.” Surely 
Mr Weithaupt had a very ferious charge, the edu- 
cation of youth; and his encouragement in that 
charge was the molt flastering that an Mluminatus 
could wifh for, becaufe he had brought round 
him the youth whoie influence in focicty was the 
greateft, and who would moft of all contribute to 
the diffufing good principles, and exciting to 
good conduct through the whole ftate. “1 did 
** not,” fays he, * bring deifm into Bavaria more 
than into Rome. 1 found it here, in great 
“ vigour, more abounding than in any of the 
“ neighbouring Proteftant {tates. Iam proud to 
“ be known to the world as the founder of the 
“ Order of Illuminati; and I repeat my wifh to 
*¢ have for my epitaph, 


“ Hic fitus eft Phacthon, curris auriga paterni, 
© Quem fi non tenuit, magnis tamen excidit aufis.” 


The iccond difcovery of fecret correfpondence 
at Sanderfdorff, the feat of Baron Batz (Hanni- 
bal,) contains ftill more interefting facts. 


Spartacus 
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Spartacus to Cato. 


«© What fhall Edo? Iam deprived of all help. 
Socrates, who would infift on being a man of 
confequence among us, and is really a man of | 
talents, and of.a right way of thinking, is eter- 
nally befotted. Augultus is in the worft efti- 
mation imaginable, Alcibiades fits the day 


long with the vintner’s pretty wife, and there 


he fighs and pines. A few days ago, at.Co- 
rinth, Tiberius attempted to ravifh the wife of 
Democides, and her hufband came in upon 
them. Good heavens! what 4reopagite | have 
got. When the worthy man Marcus Aurelius 
comes to Athens (Munich,) what will he think ? 
What a mecting with diffolute immoral 
wretches, whorematters, liars, bankrupts, brag- 
farts, and vain fools! When he fees all this, 
what will he think ? Me will be afhamed to en- 
ter into an Aflociation,” (obferve, Reader, that 


Spartacus writes this in Auguit 1783, in the very 
time that. he was trying ta murder Cato’s fifter,) 
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where the chiéfs raife the highelt expectations, 
and exhibit fuch a wretched example ; and all 
this from felf-will, from fenfuality. Am I not | 
in the right—that this man—that any fuch 
worthy man—whofe name alone would give us 


. the feleCtion of all Germany—will declare that’ 


“ the 
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** the whole province of Grecia (Bavaria), inno- 
*¢ cent and guilty, muft be excluded. I tell vcu, 
«© we may ftudy, and write, and toil till deati». 
“ We may facrifice to the Order, our health, 
*¢ our fortune, and our reputation, (alas the lofs!). 
“* and thefe Lords, following their own pleafures, 
* will whore, cheat, fteal, and drive on like 
«< fhamelefs rafcals ; and yet muft be Areopagita, 
“¢ and interfere in every thing. Indeed, my dear- 
«© eft friend, we have only enflaved ourfelves.”” 

In another part of this fine correfpondence, 
Diomedes has had the good fortune to intercept 
aQ.L. (Quibus licet) in which it is faid, and 
fupported by proofs, that, Cato had received 250 
florins as a bribe for his fentence in his capacity 
of a judge in a criminal court; (the end had 
furely fanétified the means.) In another, a Mi- 
nerval complains of his Mentor for having by lies 
occafioned the difmiffion of a phyfician from a fa. . 
mily, by which he obtained the cuftom of the 
houfe and free accefs, which favour he repaid by 
debauching the wife; and he prays to be inform- 
ed whether he may not get another Mentor, fay- 
ing, that although that man had always given him 
the moft excellent inflructions, and he doubted 
not would continue them, yét he felt a difguft at 
the hypocrify, which would certainly diminifh the 
impreffion of the moft falutary truths. (Is it not 
diftrefling to think, that this promifing yeuth _ 

ge . will 
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will by and by laugh at his former fimplicity, 
llow the fteps and not the initructions of 
P his ‘phyfician.) In another place, Spartacus 
o Marius (in confidence), that another 
worthy Nother, an Areopagita, had ftolen a gold 
and a filves watch, and a ring, from Brutus (Sa- 
violi), and begs Marius, in another letter, to 
try, while it-was yet pofhible; to get the things 
reftored, becaufe the culprit was a moft excellent 
man (Vorireffich ), and of vaft ufe to the Order, 
having the direétion of an eminent feminary of 
young gentlemen; and becaufe Savioli was much 
in good company, and did not much care for the 
Order, except in fo far as it gave him an -oppor- 
‘tunity of knowing and leading fome of them, and 
.of fteering his way at court. 

I cannot help inferting here, though not the 
moft proper place, a part of a provincial report 
from Knigge, the man of the whole Arecpagite 
who hows any thing like urbanity or genilenefs 
of mind: 

“© Of my whole colony (Weftphalia), the moft 
“ brilliant is Claudiopolis (Neuwied). There 
*© they work, and direét, and do wonders.” 

If there ever was a fpot upon earth where 
men may be happy in a ftate of cultivated fociety, 
it was the little principality of Neuwied. I faw it 
in 1770. The town was neat, and the palace 


handfome and i in good tafte; all was clean. But 
a the 
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the country was beyond conception delightful ; A 
not a cottage that was out of repair, not a 
out.of order; it had been the hobby (pardon n 
the word) of the Prince, who made it 
employment to go through his principafity regu 
larly, and affift every houfeholder, of whatever | 
condition, with -his advice, and with his purfe ; 
and, when a freeholder could not of himfelf put 
things into a thriving condition, the Prince fent 
his workmen and did it for him. He endowed 
fchools for the common people, and two acade- 
mies for the gentry and the people of bufinefs. He 
gave little portions to the daughters, and. prizes 
to the well-behaving fons of the labouring peo- 
ple. His own houfehold was a pattern of elegarice 
and economy ; his fons were fent to Paris to learn 
elegance, and to England to learn fcience and 
agriculture. In fhort, the whole was like a ro- 
* mance, (and was indeed romantic). I heard it 
*fpokén of with a {mile at the table of the Bifhop 
of Treves, at Ehrenbretftein,and was induced to fee 
it next day as a curiofity: And yet even here, the 
fanaticifm of Knigge would diftribute his poifon, 
and tell the blinded people, that they were ina 
ftate of fin and mifery, that their Prince was a 
defpot, and that they would never be happy till 
he was made to fly, and till they were all made 
equal. 


They 
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They got their wifh: the fwarm of French 
s fat down on Neuwied’s beautiful fields in 
» and entrenched themfelves ; and in three 
. Prince and farmers houfes, and cottages, 
ls, and academies-~all vanifhed ; and 
all the fuBjeGts were made equal, and free (as 
they were exprefsly told by the French ait 
to weep. 


Diftite juftitiam moniti, et non temnere dives ! 


To proceed : 


Spartacus to. Cato. 


‘<¢ By this plan we fhall direé& all mankind. 
“¢ In this. manner, and by the fimpleft means, 
“we fhall fet all in motion and in flames. 
“© The occupations muft be fo allotted and 
‘© contrived, that we may, in fecret, influence 
“© all political tranfactions.” N. B. This al- 
ludes to a part that is with-held from the pu- 
blic, becaufe it contained the allotment of the 
moft rebellious and profligate occupations to 
feveral perfons whofe common names could not 
be traced. ‘ I have confidered,” fays Spar- 
“ tacus, every thing, and fo prepared it, that- 
** if the Order fhould this day go to ruin, I 
6 fhall in a year re-eftablith it more brilliant’ 

Ta “* than 
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s than ever.” Accordingly it got up again in ae 
about this fpace of time, under the name e 
Grrevan Uni Nn appearing in the for 
Reapixe Soci:tres. One of thefe wy 

in Zwack’s houfe; and this raifing a fAlpicion, a 
wifitation was made at Landfhut and the firft fet 
of the private papers were found. The fcheme, 
was, however, zealoufly profecuted in other parts 
of Germany, as we fhalf fee by and by.“ Nor,’? 
continues Spartacus, “ will it fignify though all 
*¢ fhould be betrayed and printed. Iam fo cers 
s¢ tain of fuccefs, in fpite of all obftacles,. (for 
* the fprings are in every heart), that I am ins 
“ different, though it fhould involve my life and 
* my liberty. What! Have thoufands thrown 
$* away their lives about éuowe and suovomc, and 
s¢ fhall not this caufe warm even the heart of a 
“ coward? But 1 have the art to draw advan- 
tage even from misfortune; and when you. 
‘© Would think me funk to the bottom. ¥ fhall 
s rife with new vigour. Who would have 
‘¢ thought, that a profeffor at Ingolftadt was to 
beccme the teacher of the profeffors of Got- 
* tngen, and of the greateft men in Germany ?”? 


Spartacus 
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‘ Spartacus to Cato. 


sand me back my degree of M/uminatus Mi- 
nor; \Qt is the wonder of all men here, (I 
may perhaps find time to give a tranflation of 
“ the difcourfe of reception, which contains all 
“ that can be faid of this Aflociation to the pu- 
blic) ; as alfo the two laft fheets of my de- 
‘* gree, which is in the keeping of Manus, and 
** Cellus, under roo locks, which contains my 
*S hiftory of the lives of the Patriarchs.”” N.B. 
Nothin, very particular has been difcovered of 
thefe lives of the Patriarchs. He fays, that there 
were above fixty fheets of it. To judge by the 
care taken of it, it muft be a favourite work, 
very hazardous, and very catching. 

In another letter to Cato, we have fome hints , 
of the-higher degrees, and concerning a peculiar 
Morality, and a popular religion, which the Or- 
gs was one day to give the world. He fays, 

There aoe (ala Fefuite) not a fingle pur. 

“© pofe-evér come in fight that is ambiguous, and 
* that may betray our aims againft religion and 
** the ftate. One muft {peak fometimes one way 
and fometimes another, but fo as never to 
contradi ourfelves, and fo that, with refpect 
to our true way of thinking, we may be im: 
Penetrable. When our flrongeit things chance 

to. 
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* to give offence, they muft be explained as at- 
“* tempts to draw anfwers which difcover tea.*s 
“ the fentiments “of the perfon we converft: 
s¢ with.” N.B. This did not always {y@Ceed 
with him. 

Spartacus fays, fpeaking of the friefts de- 
gree, ‘ One would almoft imagine, ‘that this 
<< degree, as I have managed it, is genuine 
«¢ Chriftianity, and that its end was to free 
“© the Jews from flavery. I fay, that Free Ma-’ 
* fonry is concealed Chriftianity. My expla- 
* nation of the hieroglyphics, at leaft, pro- 
“ ceeds on this fuppofition; and as I explain 
“ things, no man need be afhamed of being a 
“© Chriftian. Indeed I afterwards throw away 
‘¢ this name, and fubftitute Reafon. But J affure 
* you this is no fmall affair; a new religion, 
«° and a new ftate-government, which fo happily 


*« explain one and all of thefe fymbols, and 
*“ cotnbines them ih one degree. You may think 


t that this is my chief work; but 1 have three 
*¢ other degrees, all different, for my clafs of — 
“ higher myfteries, in comparifon with. which 
«¢ this is but child’s play ; but thefe I keep for 
‘e myfelf as General, to be béftowed by me on- 
‘€ ly on the Benemeritiffimi,’” (furely, fuch as Ca- 
to, his deareft friend, and the poffeffor of fuch 
pretty fecrets, as abortives, poifons, peftilen- . 
tial vapours, &c.). ‘* The promoted may be A- 

. ‘* reopagites 
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‘© reopagites or not. Were you here I fhould 
e you this degree without hefitation. But 
it,is too important to be intrufted to paper, or 


‘© and to every ftate-government in the world*.” 

Spartacus proceeds, “ There fhall be but 
“¢ three copies for all Germany. You can’t ima- 
“* gine what refpe€&t and curiofity my pricft-de- 
*¢ gree has raifed ; and, which is wonderful, a 
‘¢ famous Proteftant divine, who is now of the 
“ Order, is perfuaded that the religion contained 
“ in it is the true fenfe of Chriftianity. © man, 
“ man! To WHAT MAY’ST THOU NOT BE 
«© PERSUADED. Who would imagine that I was 
“© to be the founder of a new religion.” 

In this fcheme of Mafonic Chriftianity, Spar. 
tacus and Philo ‘laboured ferioufly together. 
Spartacus fent him the materials, and Philo 
worked them up. It will therefore illuftrate this 

capital 


* T obferve, in other parts of his correfpondence where 
he {peaks of this, feveral fingular phrafes, which are to be 
found in two books 3 Antiquité devoilée par fes Ufages, and 
Origine du Defpotifie Oriental. Thefe contain indeed much 
of the maxims inculcated in the reception difcourfe of the 
degree J/luminatus Minor. Indeed I have found, that 
‘Weifhaupt is much lefs an inventor than he is generally 
thought. : 
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capital point of the contitution of the Order, if 
we take Philo’s account of it. 
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Philo to Cato. 


«© We muft confider the ruling propenfities of 
every age of the world. At prefent the cheats’ 
and tricks of the priefts have roufed all men 
againft them, and againft Chriftianity. But, 
at the fame time fuperftition and fanaticifm | 
ryle with unlimited dominion, and the under. 
ftanding of man really feems to be going back- 
wards. Our tafk, therefore, is doubled. We 


‘muft give fuch an account of things, that fae 


natics fhall not be alarmed, and that fhall, not- 
withftanding, excite a fpirit of free enquiry We 
muft not throw away the good with the bad, 
the child with the dirty water; but we muft 


‘make the fecret doétrines of Chriftianity be. 


received as the fecrets of genuine Free Mafon- 
ry. Fut farther, we have to deal with the 
defpotifm of Princes. This increafes every 
day. But then, the fpirit of freedom breathes 
and fighs in every corner; and, by the affift. - 
ance of hidden fchools of wifdom, Liberty 
and Equality, the natural and imprefcriptible 
rights of man, warm and glow in every breaft. ' 

‘6 We 
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We mutt therefore unite thefe extremes. We 
‘proceed in this-manner. 

‘¢ Jefus Chrift eftablithed no new Religion ; he 
woud only fet Religion and Reafon in their ane 
cient rights. For this purpofe he would unite 
men ina common bond. He would fit them 


for this by fpreading a jufl morality, by en- 


lightening the underftanding, and by afiifting 
the mind to fhake off all prejudices. He would 
teach‘all men, in the firft place, ‘to govern 
themfelves. Rulers would then be needlefs, 
and equality and liberty would take place 
without any revolution, by the natural and 
gentle Operation of reafon and expediency. 
This. great Teacher allows himfelf to ex- 
plain every part of the Bible in conformity 
to thefe purpofes ; and he forbids: all wrang- 


-ling among ‘his f{cholars, becaufe every man- 


may there find a reafonable application to his. 
peculiar doctrines. Let this be true or falfe, 
it does not fignify.. This was a fimple Reli- 
gion, and it was fo far infpired ; but the minds 
of his hearers were not fitted for receiving thefe 


-dotrines. Itold you, fays he, but you could not 


bear it. Many therefore were called, but few 
were chofen. To this eleét were entrufted the 
moft important fecrets ; and even amorig them 
there were degrees of information. ‘There was 


a feventy, andatwelve. Al] this was in the 
< natural 


* 
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s natural order of things, and according to the 
« habits of the fews, and indeed of all antiquity. 
« The Jewith Theofophy was a myftery; like 
** the Eleufinian, or the Pythagorean, unfit for 
** the vulgar. And thus the doétrines of Chrifti« 
** anity were committed to the Adepti, in a Difci 
** plina Arcani. By thefe they were maintained, 
“¢ like the Veftal Fire. They were kept up, on- 
** ly in hidden focieties, who handed them down 
* to potterity 5 ; and they are now pofleffed by the 
** genuine Free Mafons.”” 

N. B. This explains the origin of many anony- 
mous pamphlets which appeared about this time 
in Germany, fhowing that Free Mafonry was 
Chriftianity. They have doubtlefs been the works 
of Spartacus and his partizans among the Eclec- 
tic Mafons. Nicholai, the great apoftle of infide- 

- lity, had given very favourable reviews of thefe 
, performances, and having always fhewn himfelf 
an advocate of fuch writers as depreciated Chrifti- 
anity, it was natural for him to take this oppor- 
tunity of bringing it ftill lower in the opinion of 
the people. Spartacus therefore conceived a high 
opinion of the importance of gaining Nicholai to 
the Order. He had before this gained Leucht- 
fenring, a hot-headed fanatic? whethad {pied Je- 
{uits in every corner, and fet Nicholai on his jour- 
hey through Germany, to hunt them out. This 
‘man coon them say hated ‘by the Hluminati, 

_ was 
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was eafily gained, and was moft zealous in their 
caufe. He engaged Nicholai, and Spartacus ex- 
ults exceedingly in the acquifition, faying, ‘* that 
“« he was an unwearied champion, ef guidem con- 
* tentifimus.”’ Ot this man Philo fays, “ that” 
“he had fpread this Chriftianity into every. 

** corner of Germany., I have put meaning, 
fays Philo, “; to all thefe dark. fymbols, and 
« have prepared _ both degrees, introducing, 
se beautiful ceremonies,. which I have felect-, 
<¢ ed from among thofe of the ancient com- 
“ munions, combined with thofe of the Rofaic 
*¢ Mafonry ; and now,” fays he, ‘ it will appeax 
< that we are the only true Chriftians. We fhall 
© now be in a condition to fay a few words 
«© to Priefls and Princes. 1 have fo contrived 
< things, that I would admit even Popes ‘and 
“ Kings, after the trials which I have prefixed ; 
** and they would be glad to be of the Order.” . 
But how is all this to be reconciled with the - 
plan of Wumination, which is to banifh Chrifti- 
anity altogether. Philo himfelf in many places 
fays, “ that {t is only a cloak, to prevent fqueam~- 
« ith people from {tarting back.”” This is done — 
pretty much in the fame way that was practifed 
in'the French Mafonry. In one of their degrees, 
the Matter’s \ degree i is made typical of the death 
of Jefus Chrift, the preacher of Brotherly love. 
But, in the next flep, the Chevalier du Soleil, i 
WU a a5 
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is Rea’on that has been deftroyed and entombed, 
and the Mafter in this degree, the Sublime Philo 
Sophes occafions the difcovery of the place where 
the body is hid; Reafon rifes again, and fuperfti- 
tion and tyranny difappear, and all becomes clear 5 
man becomes free and happy. 

Let ys hear Spartacus again. 


Spartacus, in another place. 


“We muft, 1/5 gradually explain away all 
*¢ our preparatory pious frauds. And when per 
* fons of diicernment find tault, we mutt defire 
‘s,them to confider the end. of all our labour. 
‘T1is far.€ufies our means, which at any rate 
are ‘harmlcis, and have been ufetul, even in 
this cafe, tecaufe they procured us a patient hear- 
* ing, when otherwile men would ‘have turned 
Be away from us like petted children. This will 
_convince them of our fentiments in all the inter- 
** vening points; and our r ambiguous expreflions 
* will then be interpreted into an endeavour te 
draw aniwers of any kind, which may fhow us 
* the minds of our pupils. 2d, We muft un- 
fold, from hiftory and other writings, the origin 
*¢ and fabrication of all religious ‘lies whatever 3 
s¢ and then, 3d, We give a critical hiftory of the’ 
t Order. Butt cannot but laugh, when I think 

“*. of 


n 
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“ of’ the ready reception which all this tae met, 

** with from the grave and learned divines of 
“4 Germany and of England; and I wonder how 
*€ their William failed when he attempted to efta~ 
* blith a Deiftical Worfhip in London, (what 
* can this mean?) for, I am certain, that it muft 
« have been mott acceptable to that learned and 
* free people. But they had not the enlighten- 
“ing of our days.”? I may here sama that 
Weifhaupt is prefuming too much on the igno- 
- yance of his friend, fur there was a great deal of 
this enlightening in England at the time he {peaks 

of, and if I am not miftaken, even this cele- 

brated Profeffor of lrreligion has borrowed moft 

of his.fcheme from this kingdom. - This to be 

{ure is nothing in our praife. But the Pawrnerss- 

zicon of Toland refembles Weifhaupt’s lumina. 

tion in every thing .but its rebellion and its vil- 

Jany. “Toland’s Socratic Lodge is an elegant; 
pattern for Weifhaupt, and his Triumph of Rea- 

fon, his Philofophic Happinefs, his God, or An- 

‘ma Mundi, are all fo like the harfh fyftem of 
Spartacus, that I am convinced that he has copied 

them; ftamping them with the roughnefs of his . 

own charaéter. But to go on; Spartacus fays of 

the Englifh: ‘ Their poet Pope made his Effay 

**-on Man a fyftem of pure naturalifm, without 

cu _ Raowing it, as Brother Chryfippus did ‘with 

my Prieft’s Degree, and was equally aftonifhed 

« when 
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when this was pointed out to him. Chryfippus 
“¢ is religious, but not fuperftitious. Brother 
s¢ Lucian (Nicholai, of whom I have already faid 
‘¢ fo much,) fays, that the grave Zolikofer now 
s¢ allows that it would be a very proper thing 
“ to eftablith a Deiftical Worfhip at Berlin. I 
** am not afraid but things will go on very well. ° 
« But Philo, who’was entrufted with framing the 
«< Prjeft’s Degree, has deftroyed it without any 
"© neceflity; it would, forfooth, ftartle thofe who 
* havea hankering for Religion. - But, 1 always 
‘© told you that Phiio is fanatical and prudifh. I 
‘* gave him fine materials, and he has ftuffed’ it 
«< ‘full of ceremonies and child’s play, and as Mi- 
“ nos fays, c’e/t joucr lq religion. But all this 
<* may be correéted in the revifion by the dreo- 
& pagita.” 

N.B. I have already mentioned Baron Knigge’s’ 
“converfion to Illuminatifm by the M. de Con- 
ftanza, whofe name in the Order was Diomedes. 
Knigge (henceforth Philo) was, next to Spar- 
tacus, the moft ferviceable man in the Order, 
and procured the greateft number of members.. 
It was chiefly by his exertions among the Mae 
fons in the Proteftant countries, that the Lcleétic. 
Syflem was introduced and afterwards brought 
' under the direGtion of the Illuminati.-- This con- 
_ queft was owing entirely to his very extenfive con- 
nections among the Mafons. - He travelled like a 
philofopher 
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philofopher from city to city, from Lodge to 
Lodge, and even from houfe to houfe, before 
his Illumination, trying to unite the Mafons, and 
he now went over the fame ground to extend 
the Ecleétic Syftem, and to get the Lodges put 
ynder the direction of the Illuminati, by their 
choice of the Mafter and Wardens. By this 
the Order had an opportunity of noticing the 
condu& of individuals; and when they had 
found out their manner of thinking, and that 
they were fit for their purpofe, they never quit- 
ted them till they had gained them over to their 
party. We have feen, that he was by no means 
void of religious infpreffions, and we often find 
-him offended with the. atheifm of Spartacus. 
Knigge was at the fame time a-man of the world, 
and had kept good company. Weifhaupt . had 
paffed his life in the habits of a college There- 
fore he knew Knigge’s value, and communicated. 
_ to him all his projects, to be dreffed up by him 
for the tafte of fociety. Philo was of a much 
more affectionate difpofition, with fomething of 
a devotional turn, and was fhocked at the hard 
indifference of Spartacus. After labouring four 
years with great zeal, he was pravoked with the 
difingenuous tricks of Spartacus, and he broke 
off all conne@ion with the Society in 1784, and 
fome time after publifhed a declaration of all that 


he had done in it. “This is a molt excellent ac- 
count 
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count of the plan and principles of the Order, 
(at Icaft as he conceived it, for Spartacus had 

much deeper views), and fhows that the aim of 
- it was to abolith Chriftianity, and all the ftate- 
governments in Europe and to eftablifh a great 
republic. But it is full of romantic notions and 
enthufiaftic declamation, an the hackneyed to- 
pics of univerfal citizen{hip, and liberty and equa- 
lity. Spartacus gave him line, and allowed him 
_to work on, knowing that he could difcard him 
when he chofe. I fhall after this give fome ex- 
traéts from Philo’s Ictters, from which the rea-< 
der will {ee the vile behaviour of Spartacus, and 
the nature of his ultimate views. In the mean 
time we may proceed with the account of the 
principles of the fyftem. 


Spartacus ta Cato. 


‘¢ Nothing would be more profitable to us than 
«a right hiftory of mankind. Defpotifm has 
*¢ robbed them of their liberty. How can the 
“ weak obtain protection ? Only by union; but 
** this is rare. Nothing can bring this about 
“© but hidden focicties. Llidden fchools of wil- 
« dom are the means which will one day free 
«© men from their bonds. Thefe have in all a. 
. © ges been the archives of nature, and of the 
“rights 
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rights of men; and by them fhall human na- 
ture be raifed from her fallen ftate. Princes 
and nations fhall vanifh from the earth. The 
human race will then become one family, and 
the world will be the dwelling of rational 
men. ' 

‘* Morality alone can do this. The Head of 
every family will be what Abraham was, the 
patriarch, the prieft, and the unlettered lord 
of his family, and Reafon will be the code 


of laws to all mankind. Tuis,” fays Spar- 


tacus, “* is our GREAT SECRET. ‘True, there 
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may be fome difturbance; but by and by 
the unequal will become equal ; and after the 
ftorm all will be calm. Can the unhappy 
confequences remain when the grounds of 
diffenfion are removed? Roufe yourfelves 
therefore, O men! affert your rights; and 
and ALL SHALL BE HAPPY *, = 
«© Morality will perform all this; and mora- 
lity is the fruit of Iumination ; duties and 
rights are reciprocal. Where Odétavius has 
no'right, Cato owes him no duty. Ilumina~ 
tion fhews us our rights, and Morality follows ; 
x "© that 


* Happy France! Cradle of ‘illumination, where the 


morning of Reafon has dawned, difpelling the clouds'of 
Monarchy and Chriftianity, where. the babe has fucked the 
blood of the unenlightened, and Murder! Fire! Help! has 


_ heen the lullaby to fing it to fleep. 


‘then will Reafon rule with unperceived {way 5 
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«¢ that Morality which teaches us to be of age, 
“© to be out of wardenfbip, to be full grown, and 
** to walk without the leading-frrings of pricfs and 

S© princes. 
“ Jefus of Nazareth, the Grand Matter of 
“ our Order, appeared at a time when the 
“¢ world was in the utmoft diforder, and among 
‘© a people who for ages had groaned under the 
«© yoke of bondage. Ile taught them the leflons 
“ of Reafon. Yo be more effective, he took in 
the aid of Religion—of opinions which were 
current—and, in a very clever manner, he com- 
** bined his fecret doctrines with the popular re- 
«: ligion, and with the cuftoms which lay to his 
. hand. In thefe he wrapped up his leflons— 
“6 he taught by parables. Never did any prophet 
** lead men fo eafily and fo fecurety along the 
*¢ road of liberty. We concealed the precious 
“¢ meaning and .confequences of his doétrines ; 
¢¢ but fully difclofed them to a chofen few. He 
¢ fpeaks of a kingdom of the upright and 
“ faithful; his Father’s kingdom, whofe chil- 
“© dren we alfo are. Let us only take Li- 
“ berty and Equality as the great aim of his 
“¢ doétrines, and Morality as the way to at- 
‘* tain it, and every thing in the New Tefta- 
‘© ment will be comprehenfible; and Jefus will 
_ ‘appear as the Redeemer of flaves, Man is fal- 
‘¢¢ Jen from the condition of Liberty and ' Equali- 
' ty, the sTAT£ OF PURE NATURE. He is un: 
; "der 
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der fubordination and civil bondage, arifing 
from the vices of man. This is the FALL, and 
ORIGINAL SIN. ‘Che KINGDOM OF GRACE is 
that reftoration which may be brought about 
by Ulumination and a juft Morality. This is 


. the New BirTH. When man lives under go. 
vernment, he is falien, his worth is gone, and 


his nature tarnifhed. By fubduing our paf- 
fions, or limiting their cravings, we may re- 
cover a great deal of our original worth, and 
live in a ftate of grace. This is the redemp- 
tion of men—this is accomplifhed by Morali- 
ty ; and when this is fprcad over the world, 
we have THE KINGDOM OF THE JUST. 

‘© But alas! the tafk of felf-formation was too 
hard for the fubjeéts of the Roman empire, 
corrupted by every fpecies of profligacy. A 
chofen few received the doctrines in fecret, and 
they haye been handed down to us, (but fre- 
quently almoft buried under rubbifh of man’s 
invention), by the Free Mafons. Thefe three 
conditions of human fociety are exprefled by the 
rough, the fplit, and the polifhed ftone. The 
rough ftone, and the one that is fplit, exprefs 
our condition under civil government ; rough 
by every fretting inequality of condition ; and 


Aplit, fince we are no longer one family ; and 


are farther divided by differences of governs 


ment, rank, property, and religion ; but when 
X 2 * reunited - 
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“© reunited in one family, we are reprefented by 
«¢ the polifhed ftone. G. is Grace; the Fla- 
«< ming Star is the Torch of Reafon. Thofe who 
«* poffefs this knowledge are indeed l.1.UMINA- 
s¢ rt, Hiram is our fictitious Grand Matter, 
flan for the REDEMPTION OF SLAVES; the 
*¢ Nine Mafters are the Founders of the Order. 
s¢ Free Mafonry is a\Royal Art, inafmuch as it 
‘© teaches us to walk without trammels, and ta 
** govern ourfelves.” 

Reader, are you not curious to learn fomething 
of this all-powerful morality, fo operative on the 
heart of the truly illuminated—of this di/ciplina ar- 
cani, entrufted only to the chofen few, and hand- 
ed down to Profeflor Weifhaupt, to Spartacus, 
and his affociates, who have cleared it of the rub- 
bith heaped on it by the dim-fighted Mafons, and 
now beating in its native lufire on the minds of 
the Arcopagite 2? The teachers of ordinary Chri- 
flianity have been labouring for almoft 2000 
years, with the New Teftament in their hands ; 
many of them with great addrefs, and many, I 
believe, with honeft zeal. But alas! they can- 
not produce fuch wonderful and certain effects, 
(for obferve, that Weifhaupt repeatedly affures 
us that his means are certain), probably for want 

of this difciplina’ arcani, of W hofe efficacy fo much 
is faid. Moft, fortunately, Spartacus has given us 
a brilliant jj pecimen of the ethics which illumina- 


ted 
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ted himfelf on a trying occafion, where an ordi- 
nary Chriltian would have been much perplexed, 
or would have taken a road widely different 
from that of this illuftrious apoftle of light. And 
feeing that feveral of the Areopagite co-operated 
in the tranfaction, and that it was carefully con- 
cealed from the profane and dim-fighted world, 
we can have no doubt but that it was conducted 
according to the difciplina arcani of Illumination, 
{ fhall give it in his own words. 


Spartacus to Marius, September 1783. 


« Tam now in the moft embarrafling fituation 5 

«¢ it robs me of all reft, and makes me unfit for 
«¢ every thing. I am in danger of lofing at once 
“my honour and my reputation, by which I 
« have long had fuch influence. ‘What think 
 you—my fifter-in-law is with child. I ‘Rave 
*¢ fent her to Furiphon, and am endeavouring to 
*¢ procure a marriage-licence from Rome. How 
“© much depends on this uncertainty—and there 
‘© ig not a moment to lofe. Should I fail, what 
© isto be done? What arcturn do I make by 
*¢ this to a perfon to whom Iam fo much obili- 
** ged! (we fhall fee the probable meaning of this 
exclamation by and by). We have tried eve- 
ry method in our power to deftroy the child; 
#* and 
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‘© and } hope fhe is determined on every thing— 
“ even d—. (Can this mean death?) But alas! 
«© Furiphon is, I fear, too timid, (alas! poor 
¢¢ woman, thou art now under the difciplina arca- 
<¢ ni), and I fee no other expedient. Could I be 
“ but affured of the filence of Celfus, (a phyfi- 
** cian at Ingolftadt), he can relieve me, and he 
“ promifed me as much three years ago. Do {peak 
“to him, if you think he will be ftaunch. I 
“ would not let Cato, (his deareft friend, and his 
* chicf a only confidant in’ the fcheme of Illumi- 
* nation), know it yet, becaufe the affair in other 
* refpects requires his whole friendthip. (Cato had 
‘¢ all the pretty receipts). Could you but help me 
© out of this diftrefs, you would give me life, ho- 
“ nour, and peace, and firength to work again in 
“ the great caufe If you cannot, be affured I will 
“¢ venture on the moft defperate ftroke, (poor fif- 
* ter)! for it is fixed.—I will not lofe my honour. 
“* T cannot conceive what devil has made me go 
“¢ aflray—me who have always been fo careful an 
“© fuch occafions. As yet allis quiet, and none know 
“ of it but you and Euriphon. Were it but 
** time to undertake any thing —but alas! it is 
* the fourth month. ‘Ihefe damned pricils too 
“« —for the action is fo criminally accounted by 
# them, and f{candalifes the blood. -- This makes 
e¢ the utrroit efits und the moft defperate meas 
ss fyres abiolutely neceflary,” 


‘ it 
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.It will throw fome light on this tranfaction if 
we read a letter from Spartacus to Cato about 
this time. 

« One thing more,.my deareft friend—Would 
“ it be agreeable to you to have me for a bro- 
‘* ther-in-law. If this fhould be agreeable, and 
* if it can be brought about without prejudice 
“ to my honour, as. I hope it may, I arm not 
*¢ without hopes that the connection may take 
“ place. But in the mean time keep it a fecret, 
** and only give me permiffion to enter into cor- 
“ refpondence on the fubjeét with the good lady, 
* to whom I beg you will offer my refpectful 
** compliments, and I will explain myfelf more 
* fully to you by word of mouth, and tell you 
* my whole fituation. But I repeat it—the 
“ thing muft be gone about with addrefs and 
* caution. I would not for all the world deceive 
“‘ a perfon who certainly has not deferved fo of 
« me.” J 

What interpretation can be put on this? Cato 
feems to be brother to the poor woman—-he was 
unwittingly to furnifh the drugs, and he was ta 
be dealt with about confenting to a marriage, 
which could not be altogether agreeable to him, 
fince it required a difpenfation, fhé being already’ 
the fifter-in-law of Weifhaupt, either the fifter of 
his former wife, or the widow of a deceafed bro- 


ther. Or perhaps Spartacus really withes to 
a mnasty 
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marry Cato’s fifter, a different perfon from the 
poor woman in the ftraw ; and he conceals this 
adventure from his trufty friend Cato, till he fves 
what becomes of it. The child may perhaps be 
got rid of, and then Spartacus is a free man. 
There is a letter to Cato, thanking him for his 
friendfhip in the affair of the child—but it gives 
no light. I meet with another account, that the 
fifter of Zwack threw herfclf from the'top of a 
tower, and beat out her brains. But it is not faid 
that it was an only fifter ; if it was, the probabi- 
lity is, that Spartacus had paid his addreffes to 
her, and fucceeded, and that the fubfequent af- 
fair of his marriage with his fifter-in law or fome- 
thing worfe, broke her heart. This feems the 
-beft account of the matter. For Hertel (Mari- 
us) writes to Zwack in November 1782: ‘“* Spar. 
,  tacus is this day gone home, but has left his 
“¢ fifter-in-law pregnant behind (this is from Baf- - 
«- fus Hoff). About the new year he hopes to 
“’be made merry by a ——, who will be before 
“ all kings and princes—a young Spartacus. The 
** Pope alfo will refpeét him, and legitimate him 
“* before the time.”” 
Now, vulgar Chriftian, compare this with the . 
* former declaration of Weifhaupt, in page 140, 
where he appeals to the tenor of his former life, 
which had been fo feverely fcrutinifed, without 
diminifhing his high repueenon and great influ. 
' ence, 
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ence, and his: ignorance and abhorrence of all 
thofe things found in Cato’s repofitories. You fee 
this was a furprife—he had formerly procceded 
cautioufly.—‘* He is the beft man,” fays Spar- 
tacus, “ who belt conceals his faults.”’—-He was 
difappointed by Celfus, who bad promifed him bis 
affiftance on fuch occafions thrce ycars ago, during 
all which time he had been bufy in ** form. 
ec ing”himfelf. ” How far he has advanced, the 
reader may judge. 

‘One i is curious to know what, became of the 
poor woman: fhe was’ afterwards taken to the 
houfe of Baron Baflus ; but here the foolifh wo- 
man, for want of that courage which Illumination, 
and the bright profpeé of eternal fleep fhould 
haye produced, took fright at the ifei ipiina arcaniy 
left the houfe, and in the hidden fociety of a mid- 
wife and nurfe brought forth a young Spartacus, 
who now lives to thank his father for his endeas 
vours to murder him. A ‘‘damned prief,”’ the geca 
: Bifhop of Freyfingen, knowing the cogent reafons, 
procured the difpenfation, and Spartacus was 
obliged, like another dim-fighted mortal, to marry, 
her. The fcandal was hufhed, and would not 
have been:difcovered had it not .beca for thefe 
private writings. * ‘ 

But Spartacus fays oo 143.) “ that when you 
“ think him funk tq the bottom, he will {pring up 
" « with double vigour.’”’ In a fubfequent. worl, call- 


ed Short Amendment of my Plan, he fays, © If men 
¥ <* were 


° & 
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* were not habituated to wicked manners, his let- 

“ ters would be their own juftification.”” He does 

not fay that he is without fault; “ but they are 

“ faults of the underftanding—not of the heart. 

‘© He had, firft of all, to form himfelf; and this 

“* is a work of time.” Inthe affair of his filter. 

-in-law he admits the faéts, and the attempts to 
deftroy the child; ‘* but this is far from proving 

“ any depravity of heart, In his condition, his 

«* honour at ftake, what elfe was left him to do? 

“« His greateft encmies, the Jefuits, have taught 
*. that in fuch a cafe it ts lawful to make away 

“ with the child,’ and he quotes authorities from 

their books. ‘In the introductory fault he has 

«© the example of the beft of men. ‘The fecond 

was its natural confequence, it was altogether 
* & involuntary, and, in the eye of a philofophical 
“ judge (I prefme of the Gallic School) who 
does not fquare himfelf by the harfh letters of 
a blood-thirfly lawgiver, he has buta very trifling 
account to fettle’ Ie had become a public - 
teacher, and was greatly followed; this ex- 
ample might have ruincd many young men. ‘The 
“ .eycs of the Order alfo were fixed on him. ‘The 
** edifice refled on his credit ; had he fallen, he 
could no longer have been in a condition to treat, 
the matters of virtue fo as to make a lafting im 
projien. Xt was chiefly his anxicty to fupport 
the credit of the Order which determined him — 
to take this flep. It makes for him; but by.no 
' © means 
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* means againf? him; and the perfons who are 
€ moft in fault are the flavith inquifitors, ‘who 
*¢ have publifhed the tranfaétion, in order to make 
¢ his chara€ter more remarkable, and to hurt the 
“ Order through his perfon; and they have not 
“¢ fcrupled, for this hellifh purpofe, to ftir up a 
“ child againft its father !!!” ~ oo: 

I make no reflections on this very remarkable, 
and highly ufefal ftory, but content myfelf with 
faying, that this juftification by Weifhaupt (which 
Ihave been careful to give in his own words) is 
the greateft inftance of effrontery and infult on the 
fentiments of mankind that 1 have ever met with, 
.We are all fuppofed as completely corrupted as if 
we had lived under the full blaze of Illumination. 
" In other places of this. curious correfpondence 
we learn that Minos, and others of the dreopagite, 
wanted ta introduce Atheifm at once, and not go 
hedging in the manner they did; affirming it was 
eafier to fhow at once that Atheifin was friendly 
to fociety, than to explain all their Mafonic Chrif- 
tianity, which they were afterwards to fhow to be 
a bundle of lies. Indeed this purpofe, of not only 
abolifhing .Chriftianity, but all pofitive religion 
whatever,’ was Weifhaupt’s favourite fcheme from 
the beginning. Before he canvafled for his Order, 
in 1774, he publifhed. a fictitious antique, which 
hé called Sidenii Apollinari is Fragmenta, to pré- 
pare (as he expr efsly fays in another place) mens 

¥ 2 minds 
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minds for the doétrines of Reafon, which contains 
all the deteftable dodtrines of Robinet’s Sy/eme de 
la Nature. The publication of the fecond part 
was flopped. Weifhaupt fays, in his APoLocy 
FoR THE ILLUMINATI, that before 1780 he had 
retrafted his opinions about Materialifm, and 
about the inexpediency of Princes. But this is 
falfe: Philo fays exprefsly, that every thing re- 
‘mained oft its original footing in the whole prac. 
tice and dogmas of the Order when he quitted it 
in July 1784. All this was concealed, and even 
the abominable Mafonry, in the account of the 
Order which WVeifhaupt'publithed at Regenfburg; 
and it required the conftant efforts of Philo to pre- 
vent bare or flat Atheifm from being uniformly 
taught in their degrees. He*had told the council 
that Zeno would not be under a roof with a man 
who denied the immortality of the foul. He com. 
plains of Minos’s cramming irreligion down their 
ih, vats in every mecting, and fays, that he frighten- 
ed many from entering the Order. “ Truth,” fays 
Philo, “ is a clever, but a modeft girl, who mutt be 
“ Ted by the hand like a gentlewoman, but not 
_ © kicked about like a whore.” Spartacus com- 
plains much of ‘the {queamifhnefs of Philo; yet 
Fhilo is not a great deal behind him in irreligion. 
When defcribing to Cato the Chriffianity of the 
Prieft-degree, as he had mariufa€tured it; he fays, 
It ig all one Ww hethey i it be truc or falfe, we mift 

** have 
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“ have it, that we may tickle thofe who have a 
“ Hankering for religion.” All the odds feems 
to be, that he was of a gentler difpofition, and 
had more deference even for the abfurd preju. 
‘ dices of the others. In one of his angry letters to 
Cato he fays: ‘ The vanity and felf-conceit of 
“© Spartacus would have got the better of all pru- 
*¢ dence, had I not checked him, and prevailed on 
** the Areopigite but to defer the developement 
** of the pold principles till we had firmly fecured 
“the man. Leven wifhed to entice the candidate 
“© the more by’ giving him back all his former 
* bonds of fecrecy, and feaving him,at liberty to 
“© walk out without fear; and I am certain that, 
“ they were, by this time, fo engaged that we 
<¢ fhould not have loft one man. But Spartacus 
“had compofed an exhibition of his laft princi- 
** ples, for a difcourfe of reception, in which he 
‘* painted his three favourite mylterious degrees, 
“© which were to be conferred by him alone, in 
* colours which had fafcinated his own fancy. 
« But they were the colours of hell, and would 
“ have feared the moft-intrepid ; and becaule I 
“* reprefented the danger of this, and by force 
*€ obtained the omiffion of this picture, he be- 
© came my implacable enemy. Labhor treachery 
** and profligacy, and leave Pa to blow himfelf 
* and his Order into the aiv.’ 

Accordingly 
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Accordingly this happened. It was this which 
terrificd one of the four profeffors, and made him 
impart his doubts to the reft. Yet Spartacus 
feems to have profited by the apprehenfigns of 
Philo ; for in the laft reception, he, for the firft 
time, exacts a bond from the jntrant, engaging 
himfelf for ever to the Order, and fwearing that 
he will never draw back. Thus admitted, he be- 

“comes a fure card. The courfe of his life is in 
the hands of the Order, and his thoughts ona 
thoufand dangerous points ; his reports concern- 
ing his neighbours and friends; in fhort, his 
honour and his neck. The Deift, thus led on, 
has not far to.go before he becomes a Naturalift 
or Atheift; and then the eternal fleep of death 
growns all his humble hopes. 

Before giving an account of the higher de- 
grees, I fhall juft extratt from one letter, more on 
a fingular fubjec. 


Minos to Sebaftian, 1782. 


“ The propofal of Hercules to eftablifh a Mi- 

* nerval fchool for girls is excellent, but requires 
«¢ much circumfpeétion. Philo and I have long 
«“ converfed on this fubjeét. We-cannot improve 
s¢ the “world without improving women, who 
# have fuch a mighty influence on the men. But 
** how 
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_* how fhall we get hold of them ? How will their 
‘¢ relations, particularly their ‘mothers, immerfed 
“¢ in prejudices, confent that others fhall influ. 
«: ence their education? We muft begin with 
« grown girls. Hercules propofes the wife of 
“< Ptolemy Magus. I have no objection; and I - 
“¢ have four ftep-daughters, fine girls. The old- 
“ eft in particular is excellent. She is twenty- 
*¢ four, has read much, is above all prejudices, 
‘© and in religion fhe thinks as Ido. They have 
* much acquaintance among the young ladics 
‘* their relations (N.B. we don’t know the rank 
“ of Minos, but as he does not ufe the word Da- 
‘¢ men, but F rauenzimmer, it is probable that it 
*¢ is not high). It may immediately be a very 
<< pretty Society, under the management of Pto- 
‘© lémy’s wife, but really under Jis management. 
“ You muft contrive pretty degrees, and dreffes, 

and ornaments, and elegant and decent rituals. 

“© Noman mutt be admitted. This will make theni 

become more keen, and they will go much 

“ farther than if we were prefent, or than if they 

“ thought that we knew of their proceedings. 

“« Leave them to the fcope of their own fancies, 

** and they will foon invent myfteries which wil 

put us to the blufh, and create an enthufiafm 

which we'can never equal. They will be cur 
great apoftles. Reflect on the refpect, nay the 


. awe and terror infpired by; the female myftics 
¢. % . st Of 
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of antiquity. (Think of the Danaids—think of 
the Theban Bucchantcs). Ptolemy’s wife mutt 
direct them, and fhe will be inftructed by Pto- 
oe and my ftep-daughters will confult with 

* We mult always be at hand to prevent 
ae introduction of any improper ‘queftion. 
We mutt prepare themes for their difcuffion— 
thus we fhall confefs them, and infpire them 
with our fentiments. No man however muft . 
come near them. This will fire their roving 
fancies, and we may expect rare mpyfteries. 
But I am doubtful whether this Affociation 
will be durable. Women are fickle and impa- 


*, tient. Nothing will pleafe them but hurrying 
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from degree to degree, through a heap of in- 
fignificant ceremonies, which will foon lofe. 
their novelty and influence. To reft ferioufly 
in one rank, and to be ftill and filent when 
they have found out that the whole is a cheat, 


~(hear the words of an experienced Mafon), is 


a tafk of which they are incapable. They have 
not our motives to perfevere for ycars, allow- 
ing themfelves to be led about,, and even then 


- to hold their tongues when: they find that they 


have been‘ deceived. Nay there-is a tifk that 
they may take it into their heads to give things 
an oppofite turn, and then, by ‘voluptuous al- 
lurements, ‘heightened by affected modefty and 
‘decency, which give them an irrefiftible em- 
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* pire over the beft men, they may turn our Or. 
“‘ der upfide down, and in their turn will lead 
“¢ the new one.” 

Such is the information which may be got 
from the private correfpondence. It is needlefs to 
make more extraéts of every kind of vice and 
"trick. I have taken fuch as fhow a little of the 
plan of the Order, as far as the degree of Mlumi- 
tus Minor, and the vile purpofes which are con- 
cealed under all their fpecious declamation. A 
very minute account is given of the plan, the ri- 
tual, ceremonies, &c. and even the inftructions 
and difcourfes, in a book called the Achte Hlumi- 
nat, publifhed at Edeffa (Frankfurt) in 1787. Phi- 
lo fay, ** that this is quite accurate, but that he 
*¢ does not know the author.” I proceed to 
give an account of their higher degrees, as they 
are to be feen in the book called Neuefte Ar- 
beitung des Spartacus und Philo. And the au- 
thenticity of the accounts is attefted by Grollma.., 
a private gentleman of independent fortune, who 
read them, figned and fealed by Spartacus and the 
Areopagita. 

‘The feries of ranks and progrefs of the pupil 
were arranged as follows : 


+--+ --- - Preparation, 
So eet) oes Novice, 
2 «= 2 -- Minerval, 
ee eee ~~ » [umin. Minor. 
Masonry, 


Nursery, 


' 
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Se Br ee eee Fellow Craft, 
boli BBs sie an 38 oh M aft ter, , 
Ilum. Mayor Scotch Novice, 
Scotch te dirigens, Scotch Knight. 


Syme = 2<---- Apprentice, 


Masonry, 


Prefbyter, Pricft, 
Leffer, yter, 
aes iP Regent, 


Greater, lee” 
The Reader mutt be almoft fick of fo much vil- 
lany, andwould be difgufted with the minute detail, 
in which the cant of the Order is ringing cogtinu- 
ally in his ears. I fhall therefore only give fuch a 
fhort extraét as may fix our-notions of the object 
of the Order, and the morality of the means em- 
ployed for attaining it. We need not go back to 
the lower degrees, and fhall begin with the Izzu- 
MINATUS DIRIGENS, or ScoTcH KNIGHT. ° 
After a fhort introduction, teaching us how 
care holy fecret Chapter of Scotch Knights is af-. 
fembled, we have, I. Fuller accounts and inftruc- 
tions relating to the whole. IL. Inftruétions for 
the lower claffes of Mafonry. Ill. Inftruc- 
tions relating to Mafon Ledges in general. IV. 
Account of a reception into this degree, with the 
bond which each fubfcribes before he can be ad. 
mitted. V. Concerning the folemn Chapter for 
reception. VI]. Opening of the Chapter. VII. 
Ritual of Reception, and the Oath. VII. Shutting’ 
of the Chapter. IX, Agapé, or Love Feaft. X. 
3 Ceremonies 
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Ceremonies of the confecration of the Chapter. 
Appendix A, Explanation of the Symbols of Free 
Mafonry. 3B, Catechifni for the Scotch Knight. 
C, Secret Cypher. 

In N°L. it is faid that the ‘ chief ftudy of the 
* “Scotch Knight is to work on all men in fuch 
‘© a way as is moft infinuating. II. He muft . 
“ endeavour to acquire the poffeffion of confi- 
“ derable property. ILI. In all Mafon Lodges 
‘© we mutt try fecretly to get the upper hand, 
«* The Mafons do not know what Free Mafonry . 
* is, their high objeéts, nor their higheft Supe- 
‘* riors, and fhould be directed by thofe who will 
‘© Ickd them along the right road. In pre- 
“* paring a candidate for the degree of Scotch 
«© Knighthood, we muft bring him into dilem- 
“ imas by catching queftions—We mutt endea- 
** vour to get the difpofal of the money of the 
*¢ Lodges of the Free Mafons, or at leaft take ° 
“ care that it be applied to purpofes favourabic 
to our Order—but this muft be done ina way 
that fhall not be remarked. Abové all, we muft 
“ pufh forward with all our kill, the plan ‘of 
Ecle€tic Mafonry, and for this purpofe follow 
up the circular letter already fent to all the 
“© Lodges with every thing that can increafe their 
“¢ prefent’embarraffinent.”” In the bond of N' IV. 
the candidate binds himfelf to “ confider and — 


“ treat the Illuminati as the Superiors of Free 
: Z2 sé Mafonry, 
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«© Mafonry, and endeavour in all the Mafon Lod- 
«¢ ges which he frequents, to have the Mafonry of 
«¢ the Illuminated, and particularly the Scotch No« 
«¢ vitiate, introduced into the Lodge.” (This is 
not very different from the Mafonry of the Cheva- 
lier de P Aigle of the Rofaic Mafonry,: making the 
Mafter’s degree a fort of commemoration of the 
paflion, but without giving that charaéter to 
Chriftianity which is peculiar to INuminatifm). 
Jefus Chrift is reprefented as the enemy of fuper- 
ftitious obfervances, and the affertor of the Em: 
pire of Reafon and of Brotherly love, and his 
death and memory as dear to mankind. ‘This evi« 
dently paves the way for Weifhaupt’s Chriftianity. 
The Scotch Knight alfo engages “ to confider 
.“ the Superiors of the Order as the unknown Su- 
‘© periors of Free Mafonry, and to contribute all he 
“ can to their gradual union.” In the Oath, 
No VII. the candidate fays, ‘* I will never more be 
‘wa flatterer of the great, I will never. be a lowly 
fervant of princes; but I will ftrive with fpirit, 
“¢ and with addrefs, for virtue, wifdom, and li- 
“ berty. I will powerfully -oppofe fuperftition, 
“* flander, and defpotifm ; fo, that like a true fon 
“ of the Order, I may ferve the world. I will 
«never facrifice the general good, and the happi- 
« nefs of the world, to my private intereft, I will 
‘¢ boldly defend my Brother againft flandcr, will 
« follow out the traces of the pure and true Reli- 
“ gion pointéd out to me in my inftructions, and 

if 
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*¢ in the doétrines of Mafonry ; and will faithful- 
‘* ly report to my Superiors the pregrefs I make 
“© therein.” 

When he gets the ftroke which dubs him a 
Knight, the Prefes fays to him, “* Now prove thy- 
** felf, by thy ability, equal to Kings, and never 
** from this time forward bow thy knee to one 
‘¢ who is, liké thyfelf, but a man.” 

Ne IX is an account of the Love-Featt. 

172, There is a Table Lodge, opened as ufual, 
but in virtue of the ancient Maftcr-word. Then 
it is faid, ‘* Let moderation, fortitude, morality, 
‘© and genuine love of the Brethren, with the o- 
“¢ verflowing of innocent and carelefs mirth reign 
* here.” (This is almoft verbatim from Toland). 

2d, in the middle of a bye-table is a chalice, a 
pot of wine, an empty plate, and a plate of unlea- 
vened bread—All is covered with a green cloth. 

3¢, When the Table Lodge is ended, and the 
Prefect fees no obftacle, he ftrikes on this bye- 
table the ftroke of Scotch Mafter, and his fignal 
is repeated by the Senior Warden. All are ftill 
and filent. The Prefect lifts off the cloth. 

4th, The Prefect afks, whether the Knights are 
in the difpofition to partake of the Love-Feaft in 
earneft, peace, and contentment. If none hefi- 
tates, or offers to retire, he takes the plate with 
the bread and fays,_, 

“© J. of N. our Grand-Mafter, in sie night in 

© which 
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“ which he was betrayed by his friends, perfecut- 
“< ed for his Jove for truth, imprifoned, and con- 
demned to die, affembled his trufty Brethren, 
to celebrate his laft Love-Feaft—which is figni- 
fied to us in many ways. He took bread (ta- 
‘* king it) and broke it (breaking it) and blefled 
*¢ it, and gave it to his difciples, &c.—This hall 
“ be the mark of our Holy Union, &c. Let 
“ eath of you examine his heart, whether love 
“¢ reigns in it, and whether he, in full imitation 
of our Grand-Mafter, is ready to lay down his 
hfe for his Brethren. 

“* Thanks be to our Grand- Matter, who has 
appointed this feaft as a memorial of his kind- 
nefs, for the uniting of the hearts of thofe who 
love him.—Go in peace, and bleffed be this 
* new Affociation which we have formed.—Blef- 
*¢ fed be ye who remain Joyal and ftrive for the 
t s good caufe.”’ 

“5th, The Prefect immediately clofes the Chap- 

ter with the ufual ceremonies of the Loge de Table. 
_ 6th, It is to be obferved, that no prieft of the 

’ Order muft be prefent at this Love-Feaft, and 
that even the Brother Servitor quits the Lodge. 

I mutt obferve here, that Philo, the manufac- 
turer of this ritual, has done it very injudicioufly ; ; 
it has no tefeinblance whatever to the Love-Fealft 
of the primitive Chriftians, and is merely a copy 
of a fimilar thing in one of the fteps of French 

'  Mafonry. 
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Mafonry. Philo?s reading in church-hiftory was 
probably very fcanty, or he trufted that the can- 
didates would not be very nice in their ‘examina- 
tion of it, and he imagined that it would do well 
enough, and ‘ tickle fuch as had a religious 
‘© Wrankering.”?” Spartacus difliked it exceedingly 
it did not accord with his ferious conceptions, 
and he juftly calls it Youer la Religion. . 

The difcourfe of reception is to be found alfo 
in the fecret correfpondence, (Nachtrag Il. -4b- 
theilung, p. 44). But it is needlefs to infert it here. 
I have given the fubftance of this and of all the 
Cofmo-political declamations already in the pane- 
gyric introduction to the account of the procefs of 
education. And in Spartacus’s letter, and in Phi- 
lo’s, I have given an abftra& of the introduction 
to the explanation given in this degree of the 
fymbols of Free Mafonry. ‘With refpeé to the 
explanation itfelf, it is as flovenly and wretched as 
can be imggined, and fhows that Spartacus truftc2 
to much more operative principles in the human 
heart for the reception of his nonfenfe than the 
digtates of unbiafled reafon. None but promif- 
ing fubjects were admitted thus far—fuch as would: 
riot boggle ; and their principles were already fuf- 
‘ficiently apparent to affure him that they would 
be contented with any thing that made game of 
religion, and would be diverted by the ferioufnefs 


which a chance devotee might exhibit during thefe 
filly 
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filly caricatures of Chriftianity and Free Mafonry. 
But there is confiderable addrefs in the way that 
Spartacus prepares his pupils for having all this 
mummery fhown in its true colours, and over- 
turned. 

“ Examine, read, think on thefe fymbols. 
“¢ There are many things which one cannot find’ 
“© out without a guide nor even learn without 
* inftruction. They require ftudy and zeal. 
“© Should you in any future period think that you 
“© have conceived a clearer notion of them, that 
“© you have found a payed road, declare your dif- 
“« coveries to your Superiors ; it is thus that you 
‘¢ improve your mind ; they expect this of you ; 
‘© they know the true path—but will not point it 
*¢ out—enough if they affift you in every approach 
*¢ to it, and warn you when you recede from it. 
‘s They have even put things in your way to try 
«© your powers of leading yourfelf through the 
“ difficult track of difcovery. In this procefs the ' 
«¢ weak head finds only child’s play—the initia- 
« ted finds objects of -thought which Janguage 
* cannot exprefs, and the thinking mind finds 
‘© food for his faculties.” By fuch forewarnings 
as thefe Weifhaupt Icayes room for any deviation, 
for any fentiment or opinion of the individual 
that he may afterwards choofe to eritourage, and 
* to whifper in their ear (as he expreffes it) many 
* things which he did not find it prudent to infert 
* ina printed compend.” 

But 
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‘But all the principles and aie of Spartacus and 
of his Order are moft diftin€tly feen in, the third 
or Myftery Clafs. I proceed therefore to give 
fome account of it. By the Table it appears to 
have two degrees, the Leffler and the Greater 
Myfteries, each of which have two departments, 
one relating chiefly to Religion and the other to 
Politics. 

‘The Prieft’s degree contains, 1. An Introduc- 
tion.. 2. Further Accounts of the Reception into 
this degree. 3. What is called Initruction in the 
‘Third Chamber, which the candidate mutt read 
over. 4. The Ritual of Reception. 5. Inftruction ’ 
for the Firft Degree of the Prieft’s Clafs, called 
Inftructio in Scientificis. 6. Account of the Confe- * 
cration of a Dean, the Superior of. this Lower 
Order of Priefts. 

The Regent degree contains, 1. Directions to 
the Provincial concerning the difpenfation of this 
degree. 2. Ritual of Reception. 3. Syftem of Di- 
retion for the whole Order. 4. Initru€tion for 
the whole Regent degree. *- 5. Inftruction for the 
Prefects or Local Superiors. .6. Inftruction for 
the Provincials. 

‘The moft remarkable thing in, ene Prieft’s de- 
gree is the Inftru€tion in the Third Chamber. It 
is to be found in the private correfpondence 
(Nachtrage Original Schriften 1787, 24 Ab- 
theilungs page 44). There it has the title Dé 

Aa. courte 
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courfe to, the Iluminati Dirigentes, or Scotch 
Knights. In the critical hiftory, which ig annex- 
ed to the Neucfe Arbeitung, there is an account 
given of the réafon for this denomination ; and: 
notice is taken of foie differences between the 

inftructions here contained and that difcourfe. 
This inftru€tion begins with fore complaints 
of the low condition of the humanvrace; and 
the caufes aré deduced from religion and ftate- 
government. ‘* Men originally led a patriarch 
** al life, in which every father of a ‘family 
** was the fole-lord of bis houfe and his property, 
«‘ while he himfelf poffefled general freedom and 
equality. But they fuffered themfelves to be 
** opprefled—gave themfelves up to civil focieties, 
** and formed ftates. Even by this they fell; and 
*“ this is the fall of man, by which they were 
“© thruft into unfpeakable mifery. To get out of 
“* this ftate, to be freed and born again, there’ 
‘* js no other mean than the ufe of pure Reafon,,. 
“© by which a gencral morality may be eftablifh- 
“< ed, which will put man in a condition to.go- 
“ vern himlelf, regain his original worth, and dif. 
“ penfe with all political fupports, and particularly 
with rulers. This can bé done inno other way 
but by fecret affociations, which will by de- 
« grecs, and in filence, poffefs themfelves of the 
« government ofthe States, and make ufe of 
«s rhofe means for this purpofe’ which the wicked 
‘ * ule’ 
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ufe for attaining their bafe ends. Princes and 
Priefts are in particular, and xar’ eoxar, the wick- 


‘ed. whofe hands we mutft tie up by means of thefe 


affociations, if wecannotroot them out altogethér. 
“¢ Kings are parents. The paternal power ceafes 
with the incapacity of the child; and the fa- 
ther injures his child, if he pretends to retain 
his right beyond this period. . When a nation 
comes of age, their ftate of wardfhip is at an end.” 
Here follows a long declamation againft patrio- 


tifm, as a narrow-minded principle when compa- 


_red with true Cofmo-politifm. Nobles are repre- 


fented as ‘* a race of men that ferve not the na- 
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tion. but the Prmce, whom a hint from the So- 
vereign ftirs up. againft the nation, who are re- 
tained fervants and minifters of defpotifin, and 
the mean fot oppreffing national liberty. Kings 
are accufed of a tacit convention, under the flat- 


‘tering appellation of the balance of power, to 


keep nations in fubjection. ; 

** The mean to regain Reafon her rights—to 
raife liberty from its afhes—to reftore to man 
his original rights—to produce the previous re- 
volution in the mind of man—to obtain an 
eternal victory over oppreffors—and to work 
the redemption of mankind, is fecret fchools of 
wifdom. When the worthy have ftrengthened 


-their affociation by numbers, they are fecure, 


and then they begin to become powerful, and 
Aa2 s terrible 
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terrible to the wicked, of whom many will, for. 
fafety, amend. themfelves—many will come o- 
ver to our party, and we fhall bind the hands-of 
the reft, and finally conquer them. Whoever 
fpreads general illumination augments mutual 
fecurity; illumination and fecurity make princes 
unneceffary ; illumination performs this by cre- 
ating an effective Morality, and Morality 
makes a nation of full age fit to govern itfelf ; 
and fince it is not impoffible to produce a juft 
Morality, it is poflible to regain freedom for 
the world.” 

“© We mutt therefore ftrengthen our band, 
and eftablith a legion, which fhall reftore the 
rights of man, original liberty and independence. 


6 Jefus Chrift”?—but I am fick of all this. The 


following qyeftions are put to the candidate: 


x. * Are our civil conditions in the world the 
deftinations that feem to be the end of our na- 


ture’ or the purpofes for which man was placed 


+ on this earth, or are they not? Do ftates, civil 


obligations, popular religion, fulfil the intentions 
of men who eftablifhed them? Do fecret affocia- 


‘ tions promote inftryction and true human hap- 


pinefs, or are they the children of neceffity, of 


¢ the multifarious wants, of unnatural conditions, 


or the inventions of vain and cunning men ?”* 


ge © What civil affociation, what fcience do 
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3. Has there ever been any other in the 
world, is there no other more fimple condition, 
£ and what do you think of it ?”? 

4. © Does it appear poffible after having gone 
«¢ through all the nonentities of our civil confti- 
tutions, to recover for once our firft fimplicity, 
and get back to this honourable uniformity ?”” 
5. “ How can one begin this noble attempt ; 
‘** by means of open fupport, by forcible revolu- 
** tion, or by what other way ?”? 

6. “ Does Chriftianity give us any hint to this 
** purpofe ? Does it not recognife fuch a bleffed 
“© condition as once the lot of man, and as ftill 


© recoverable ?”” 
7. But is this holy réligion the religion that 


* is now profeffed by any fect on earth, or is it 
‘* a better?” 

8. * Can we learn this religion—can the world, 
*§ as it is, bear the light? Do you think that it 
would be of fervice, before numerous obfta- 
cles are removed, if we taught men this purifi- 
** ed religion, fublime philofophy, and the art of 
governing themfelves ? Or would not this hurt, 
by roufing the interefted paffions of ‘men habi- 
tuated to prejudices, who would oppofe this as 
. *© wicked ?” 
9: “ May it not be more advifable to do a- 
way thefe corruptions bit by bit, in filence, and 
for this purpofe to propagate thefe falutary and 


** heart-confoling doctrines in fecret ?”” 
10. Da 
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ro. * Do we not perceive traces of fuch a fe- 
* cret doctrine in the ancient fchools of philofo- 
«« phy, in the doétrines and inftructions of the Bi- 
«¢ ble, which Chrift, the Redeemer and Liberator 
** of the human race, gave to his trufty difciples >— 
““ Do you not obferve an education, proceeding 
* by fteps of this kind, handed downto us froin 
*¢ his time till the prefent ?”’ 

In the ceremonial of Reception, crowns and fcep- 
ters are reprefented as tokens of human degrada- 
tion. ° The plan of operation, by which our high- 
“ er degrees act, muft work powerfully on the 
“ world, and muft give another turn to all our 
* prefent conftitutions.”’ 

Many ather queftions are put to the pupil du- 
ting his preparation, and his anfwers are given in 

_writing. Some of thefe refcripts are to be found 
jn the fecret correfpondence. Thus, ** How far is 
** the pofition true, that all thofe means may be 
© ufed for a good purpofe which the wicked have 
« employed for a-bad?? And along with this 
queftion there is an injunction to take counfel 
from the opinions and condué of the learned and 
worthy out of the fociety. In one-of the anfwerg, 
the example of a great philofopher and Cofmo-po- 
lite is adduced, who betrayed a private correfpon- , 
dence entrufted to him, for the fervice of free- 
dom: the cafe was Dr Franklin’s. In another, 
the power of the Order was extended to the 


putting 
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putting the individual to death ; and the reafon 
given was, that ‘“* this power was allowed to all 
** Sovereignties, for the good of the State,- and 
“« therefore belonged to the Order, which was — 
«© to govern the world.” < N.B. We muft 
‘© acquire the direction of education—of church. 
*¢ management—of the proteflorial chair, and of 
the pulpit. We mutt bring our opinions into 
‘© fafhion by every art—fpread them among the 
*¢ people by the help of young writers. We mult 
“ preach the warmeft concern for humanity, and 
make people indifferent to all other relations. 
We mutt takecate that our writers be well puff- 
“¢ ed, and that the Reviewers do not depreciate 
“‘ them; therefore we muft endeavour by every 
“* mean to gain over the Reviewers and Journa- 
“¢ lifts; and we muft alfo try to gain the bookfel- 
“¢ Jers, who in time will fee that it is theirvintereft 
“ to fide with us.” 

I conclude this account of the degree of Pref- 
byter with remarking, that there were two copies 
of it employed occafionally. In one of them all, 
the moft offenfive things in refpeé& of church and 
flate were left out. 

In the Regent degree, the proceedings and i ine 
ftru@ions are conduéted in the fame manner. 
Here, it is faid, “* We muft as much as poffible’ 
* fele&t for this degree perfons who are free, 
* independent of all princes ; penculanly fuch 

« as, 
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‘* as have frequently declared themfelves difcon- 
*t tented with the ufual inflitutions, and their 
«: wifhes to fee a better government eftablithed.”” 

Catching queftions are put to the candidate for 
this degree ; fuch as, 

t. “ Would the Society be objcctionable 
“ which fhould (till the greater revolution of 
© nature fhould be ripe) put monarchs and ru- 
* Jers out of the condition to do harm; which 
*¢ in filence prevents the abufe of power, by 
“¢ furrounding the great with its members, and 
* thus not only prevents thcir doing mifchief, 
** but even makes them do go@d ?”” 

2, * Is not the obje€tion unjuft, That fuch.a 
“ Society may abufe its power. Do not our 
“* rulers frequently abufe their power, though 
“© we are filent? This power is not fo fecure as 
<¢ in the hands of our Members, whom we train 
** up with fo much care, and place about prin- 
*¢ ces after mature deliberation and choice. If 
“ any government can be harmlefs which is ere¢t- 
<¢ ed by man, -furely it muft be ours, which is 
“ founded on morality, fore-fight, aia li- 
“ berty, and virtue,”’ &c. : 

The candidate is prefented for reception in the 
charaéter of a flave; and it is demanded of hint 
what has brought him into this’ ‘moft miferable 
of all conditions. He anfwers —Society—the 
State —- Submiflivenefs — Falfe Religion. A 

* fkeleton 


we 
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~ fkeleton is pointed out to him, at the feet of 
which are laid a Crown and a Sword He is 
afked, whether that is the fkeleton of a King, a 
Nobleman, or a Beggar? As he cannot decide, 
the Prefident of the meeting fays to him, ‘ the 
* character of being a Man is the only one that 
‘* is of importance.” 

Ina long declaination on the hackneyed to 
pics, we have here and there fome thoughts which 
have not yet come before us. 

“« We mutt allow the underlings to imagine, 
« (but without telling them the truth), that we 
« diredt all the Free Mafon Lodges, and even 
‘¢ all other Orders, and that the greateft mo- 
** narchs are under our guidance, which indeed 
«< is here and there the cafe. 

“© There is no way of influencing men fo pow- 
*« erfully as by means of the women. Thefe 
“ fhould thetefore be our chief ftudy ; we fhould 

infinuate ourfelves into their good opinion, 
** give them hints of emancipation from the ty« 
“© yanny of public opinion, and of ftandmg up for 
“© themfelves ; it will be an immenfe relief to 
* their enflaved minds to be freed from any one 
“¢ bond of reftraint, and it will fire them the 
more, and caufe them to work for us with zeal, ' 
without knowing that they do fo; for they 
** will only be indulging their own defire of pers 


** fonal admiration. 
sie avon as o We 
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. 6 We muft win the common people in every 


corner. This will be obtained chiefly by 
means of the f{chools, and by open, hearty 
behaviour, fhow, condefcenfion,. popularity, 
and toleration of their prejudices, which we 
fhall at leifure root out and difpel. 

“ If a writer publifhes any thing that attracts 
notice, and is in itfelf juft, but does not ac- 
cord with our. plan, we muft endeavour to 
win him over, or decry him. 

A chief obje& of our care muft be to eee 
down that flavifh veneration for princes which 
fo much difgraces all nations. Even in the 


+ foi-difant free England, the filly Monarch fays, 


. 
st 
ee 


“ 


66 


of 


We are gracioufly pleafed,”’ and the more 
fimple people fay, Amen. Thefe’' men, com- 
monly very weak heads, are only the farther 
corrupted by this fervile flattery. But let us at 
once give an example of our f{pirit by our be- 
haviour with Princes; we mutt avoid all fami- 
liarity—never entruft ourfelves to them—be- 
have with precifion, but with civility, as to o- 
ther men—{peak of them on an equal footing 
—this will in time teach them that they are 
by nature men, if they have fenfe and fpirit, 
and that only by convention they are Lords. 
We mutt affiduoufly collect anecdotes, and the 
honourable and mean actions, both of the 
leaft and the greateft, and when their names 
oceur in any records which are read in our 

“ meetings, 
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é“ 


meetings, let them ever be-accompanied by 
“ thefe marks of their real worth. 

‘* The great ftrength of our Order lies in its 
“ concealment ; let it never appear in any place 
** in its own name, but always covered by an- 
* other name, and another occupation. None is 
“ jitter than the three lower degrees of Free Ma- 
 fonry; the public is accuftomed to it; expedts 
“ Little from it, and therefore takes little notice 
“ of it. Next to this the form of a learned or 
“ literary fociety is beft fuited to our purpofe, 
“ and had Free Mafonry not exifted, this cover 
“ would have been employed; and it may be 
“much more than a cover, it may be a power- 
“* ful engine in our hands. By ¢ftablifhing reading 
“« facieties, and fubfcription libraries, and taking 
* thefe under our direction, and fupplying them 
“* through our labours, we may turn the public mind 
“ which way we will. a 

“In like manner we mutt try to obtain an in- 
“ fluence in the military academies, (this may be 
“ of mighty’ confequence), the printing-houfes, 
‘ bookfellers fhops, chapters, and in fhort in all 
© offices which have any effect either in form- 
“ ing, or in managing, or even in directing the 
“mind of man: painting and engraving are 
highly worth our care *.”’ ; 

Bb 2 “© Could 


* (They were ftrongly fufpe&ed of having publithed 
fome fcandalous caricatures, and fome very immoral prints.) 


: They 


a 


a 


¢ 
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“ Could our Prefect (obferve it is to the Ilue 
 minati Regentes he is {peaking whofe officers 
« are Prefccti) fill the judicatories of a ftate with 
“ our worthy members, he does all that man can 
“ do for the Order. It is better than to gain 
“ the Prince himfelf. Princes fhould never get 
“ beyond the Scotch knighthood. They either 
“ never profecute any thing, or they twift every 
“ thing to their own advantage. 

« A Literary Society is the moft proper form 
“for the introduétion of our Order ‘into any 
“ ftate where we are yet ftrangers.”’ (Mark 
this !) 

“ The power of the Order muft furely be 
turned to the advantage of its Members. 
“ All muft be affifted. They muft be preferred 
** to all perfons otherwife of equal merit. Mos 
** ney, fervices, honour, goods, and blood, muit 
‘* be expended for the fully proved Brethren, and 
“ the unfortunate muft be felieved by the funds 
“ of the Society,” 

As evidence that this was not only their in- 
firudticns, but alfo their affiduous praétice. take 
the following report from the overfeer of Greece, 


(Bavaria.) 7 
‘ n 


_ ‘They fcrnpled at no meap, however bafe, for corrupting the 

nation. Mirabeau had done the fame thing at Berlin. By 
political caricatures and filthy Prints, they cone even 
fuch as cannot — 
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In Cato’s hand-writing. 


‘© The number (about 600) of Members re- 
lates to Bavaria alone. 

‘¢ In Munich there is a well-conftituted meet- 
ing of Illuminati Mayores, a meeting of excel- 
Jent Illuminati Minores, a relpe€table Grand 
Lodge, and two Minerval Affemblies. There 
is a Minerval Aflembly at Freyfling, at Landf- 
berg, at Burghaufen, at Strafburg, at Ingol- 
* ftadt, and at lait at Regenfburg *. 

** At Munich we have bought a houfe, and 
by clever meafures have broug! t things fo far, 
that the citizens take no notice of it, and even 
«+ {peak of us with efteem We can openly go 
to the houfe every day, and carry on the bufi- 
nefs of the Lodge. ‘his is a great deal for 
this city. In the houfe is a good mufeum of 
natural hiftory, and apparatus for experiments: 

alfo' a library which daily increafes. The 

s* garden is well occupied by botanic fpecj- 

** mens, and the whole has the appearance of a 

fociety of zealous naturalifts. 

“ We get all the literary journals. We take 

care, by well-timed pieces, to make the citj- 

zens and the Princes a little more noticed for 


6c 


&e 


66 


66 


se certaio 


* In this fmall turbulent city there were desea: fecret 
facieties of Mafons, Rofycrucians, Clair-voyants, &c, 
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“¢ certain little flips. We oppofe the monks 
«¢ with all our might, and with great fuccefs. 

« The Lodge is conftituted entirely according 
“to our fyftem, and has broken off entirely 
“ from Berlin, and we have nearly finifhed our 
* tranfaétions with the Lodges of Poland, and 
* fhall have thom under our direction. 

“ By the activity of our Brethren, the Jefuits 
“ have been kept out of all the profefforial 
* chairs at Ingolftadt, and our friends prevail.” 

*“ The Widow Duchefs has fet up her aca- 
“« demy entirely according to our plan, and we 
* have all the Profeflors in the Order. Five of 
*“ them are excellent, and the pupils will be pre- 
“* pared for us. 

“ We have got Pylades. put at the head of the 
** Fifc, and he has the church-money at his 
_** difpofat. By properly ufing this money, we 
** have been enabled to put ‘our Brother ~—?’s 
“ houfehold in good order; which he had de- 
“ flroyed by going to the Jews. We have fup- 
“ ported more Brethren under fimilar misfor- 
** tunes. ; 

*- Our Ghoftly Brethren have been very for- 
* tunate this laft year, for we have procured for 
* them feveral good benefices, parifhes, tutor- 
s¢ fhips, &c. 

' ¢ Through our means Arminius and Cortez 
ss have gotten Sa and many of our 
_& younger 
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* younger Brethren have obtained Burfarics by 
“© our help. 

*¢ We have been very fuccefsful again the 
<¢ Jefuits, and brought things to fuch a bearing, 
‘© that their revenues, fuch as the Miffion, the 
* Golden Alms, the Exerciles, and the Conver- 
© fion Box, are now under the management of 
“our friends. So are alfo their concerns in 
** the univerfity and the German fchool founda- 
“ tions. The application of all will be deter- 
*¢ mined prefently, and we have fix members 
‘< and four friends in the Court. ‘This has coft 
** our fenate fome nights want of fleep. 

** Two of our beft youths have got | journies C 
*¢ from the Court, and they will go to Vienna, 
' & where they will do us great fervice. 

“ All the German Schools, and the Benevo- 
** lent Society, are at laft under our dire€tion. 

“© We have got feveral zealous members in 
** the courts of juftice, and we are able to afford 
s* them pay, and other good additions. 

** Lately, we have got poffeffion of the Bar- 
 tholomew Inftitution for young clergymen, 
‘“‘ havirig fecured all its fupporters. T hrough 
*© this we fhall be able to fupply Bavaria with fit 
* priefts. 

«© By a letter from Philo we learn, that one 
* of the higheft dignities in the church was ob- 


“ tained for a zealous Illuminatus, in oppofition 
[t4 even 
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© evén to the authority and right of the Pi 
¢ fhop of Spire, who is reprefented as a | bigots 
«* ted and tyrannical prieft.”’ 

Such were the leffer myfteries of the Hlumina- 
ti But there remain the higher myfteries. The 
fyftem of thefe has not been printed, and the de- 
grees were conferred only by Spartacus himfelf, 
from papers which he never entrulted to any per- 
fon. They were only read to the candidate, but 
No copy was taken. The publither of the Neue/te 
Arbeitung fays that he has read them (fo fays 
Grollman). He fays, “ that in the firft degree of 
* Macusor PurLosopnvs, the doctrines are the 
“ fame with thofe of Spinoza, where all is mate- 
“* rial, God and the world are the fame thing, and 
“ all religion whatever is without foundation, and 
“¢ the contrivance of ambitious men.” The fe- 
cond degree, or Rex, teaches, “¢ that every pea- 
*¢ fant, citizen, and houfcholder is a fovereign, as 
ss in the Patriarchal ftate, and that nations muft 
“ be brought back to that ftate, by whatever 
“© means are conducible— peaceably, if it can be 
' & done; but, if not, then by force—for all fub- 
“* ordination muft vanith from the face of the 
oe earth.” . : 

The author fays further, that the German U- 
nion was, to his certain knowledge, the work of 
the Illuminati. 

The private correfpondence that kas been pus 

blifhed 


: s 
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blifhed is by no means the whole of, what was 
difcovered at Landfhut and Baffus Hoff, and 
government got a great deal of. ufeful. intore 
mation, ‘which was concealed, both: out of re« 
gard to the families of the perfons concerned, 
and alfo that the reft might not know the. utmoft 
extent of the difcovery, and be'lefs oa their 
guard. A third colleGtion was found under the 
foundation of the houfe in which the Lodge The- 
edor vom guten Rath had been held. But none 
‘of this has appeared. Enough furely has been, 
difcovered to give -the pile a very just idea of 
the defigns of the Society and its connections. 

_ Lodges were difcovered, and are mentioned in 
the private papeys already publifhed, in the follow- 
ing places. 


Munich Wreftphalia (feveral) 
Ingolftadt Heidelberg 
Frankfort ‘ Mannhoim ‘ 
Echftade Strafburgh (5) 
Hanover — Spire 
Brunfwick Worms 

- Calbe Duffeldorff 
Magdeburgh Cologne 
Caffel — Bonn (4) 
Ofnabruck Livonia (many) 


Weimar Courland (many) 


Upper Saxony (leveral) Frankendalil 


Auftria (14) Alface (many) 
+ Ce Vienna, 
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Vienna (4) 
Hefle (many) 
Buchenwerter 
Mompeliard 
Stutgard (3) 
Carlfruhe 
Anfpach 
Neuwied (2) 
Mentz (2) 
Poland (many} 
“Turin 
England (8). 
- Scotland (2) 
Warfaw (2): 


Deuxponts 

‘Coufel 

Treves (2) 
Aix-la-Chapelle (2) 
Bartfchied 
Hahrenberg 
Switzerland (many) 
Rome 

Naples 

Ancona 

Florence 

France 

Holland (many) 
Drefden, (4) 


America (feveral). N. B. This was before 1786. 


I have picked up the names of the following 


members. 
‘Spartacus, 


Philo, 


Amelius, 
' ‘Bayard, © 
Diomedes, 
Cato, 


Weifhaupt, Profeffor. 
Knigge, Freyherr, i, e. 
-Gentleman. . — 
Bode, F. H. 
Bufche, F. H. 
Conftanza, Marq. 
Zwack, Lawyer. 
Torring, Count.- 
Kreitmaier, Prince. 
Utfchneider, Profeffor. 
Coffindey, Profeffor. 
Renner, Profeffor. 
Grunberger, 
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Pythagoras, 


Hannibal, 
Brutus, 
Lucian, 


Zoroafter, Confucius, 
Hermes Trifmegiftus, 


Sulla, 
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Grumberger, Profeffor. 
Balderbufch, F. H. 
Lippert, Counfellor, 
Kundi, ditto. 

Bart, ditto 
Leiberhauer, Prieft. 
Kundler, Profeffor. 


Lowling Profeffor. 


Vachency, Counfellor. 
Moraufky, Count. 
Hoffitetter, Surveyor . of; 
"Roads. ; 

_ Strobl, ‘Bookfeller. 
"WeltenriedersProfeffor.- 
“Babo, Profeffor. 
Baader, Profeffor. 
Burzes, Prieft. 
Pfruntz, Prieft. 

Baffus, Baron. 

Savioli, Count. - 
Nicholai, Bookéeller. 
Bahrdt, Clergyman., 


-Baierhamer.~ g 
sSocher, School infpetion, 
~Dillis, Abbé. ° eT ge te: 


Meggenhoft, Paymafter.. 
-Danzer, Canon. 
"Braun, ditto. 


Ct 2 . Fifcher, 


Bog 


Marius, ; 


Saladin, 
Cornelius Scipio. 
; Tycho Bralié, 


Thales; as 
Attila, 


Ludovicus Bavaias;’ 


Ghaftelbury, 
Coriolanus,” 
T inioty, - 

Tamerlane. 


Livius, 
AS, ae a 
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Fifcher, Magiftrate. 


Frauenberger, Baron. 


- Kaltner, Lieutenant. 


Drexl, Librarian. 
Hertel, Canon, 
Dachfel. 

‘ Dilling, Counfellor, 
Seefeld, Count. 
Gunfheim, ditto. 
eer ditto. 

cker, ditto. 

Ow, Major. 
Werner, Counfellor. 
Berger, ditto: 
Wortz, Apothecary. 
Mauvillon, Colonel. 
Mirabeau, Count. 
“Orleans, Duke. 
Hochinaer. ** 
Gafpar, Merchant. 
-Kapfinger. 

“Sauer. _ 


‘ -Lofix 


panies 

“‘Tropponero, euichwarz: 
“Michel. 

Lange. 


Badorfler, 


Ciceroy 
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Cictro, Pfeft. 
Ajax, Maffenhaufen, Count. 


1 have not been able to find who perfonated 
Minos, Euriphon, Celfius, Mahomet, Hercules, 
Socrates, Philippo Strozzi, Euclides, and fome 
others who have been uncommonly ative in 
carrying forward the grcat caufe. 

* The chief publications for giving us regular ace 
counts of the whole, (befides the original wri- 
tings), are, 

1. Groff Abficht des Hluminaten Ordent. 
Nachtrages (3.) an -denfelben. 
. Weifbaupt’s improved Syfem. 
4. Syftem des Illum. Ordens aus dem Original 
Schriften gexogen. 

_ I may ‘now be permitted to make.a few reflec- 
tions on the accounts already given of this Order, ' 
which has fo diftin€tly concentrated tlie cafual and 
fcattered efforts of its prompters, thé Chevaliers 
Bienfaifants, ‘the Philalethes, and Amis Reunis of 
France, and carried on the fyftem of enlight- 
‘ening and reforming the world.. 

The great ajm profeffed by the Order is to make 
men happy; and the means profeffed to be employ- 
ed, as the only and furely effective, is making - 
them good; and this is to be brought about by ¢v- 
lightening the mind, and Sreeing it from the dominion 

. of Juperflition and prejudices. This purpole is ef: 
: fedted 
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fetted by its producing a uf? and fteady morality. 
This done, and becoming univerfal, there can be. 
little doubt but that the peace of fociety will be 
the confequence,—that government, fubordina- 
tion, and all the difagreeable coercions of civil go- 
verninents will be unneceflary,—and that fociety 
may go on peaceably in a ftate of perfect liberty 
and equality. 

- But furely it requires no angel from heaven fo. 
tell us that if every man is virtuous, there will 
be no vice ; and that there will be peace on earth, 
and good-will between man and man, whatever 
be ~the differences of rank and fortune; fo that 
Liberty and Equality feem not to be the neceflary 
eonfequences of this jult Morality, nor neceflary 
requifites for this national happinefs. We may 
_ queftion, therefore, whether the illumination which 
makes. this a neceflary condition is a clear and 
a pure light. It may be a falfe glare, fhowing 
the objed only on one fide, tinged with partial 
colours thrown on it by neighbouring» objects. 
We fee fo much wifdom in the. general plans of 
nature, that we are apt to think that there is the 
fame in what relates to the human nind, and that 
the God of nature accomplifhes his plans. in this 
as well as in other inftances. We are even difpo- 
fed to think that human nature would fuffer by it, 
The rational nature of man ig ‘not contented with 
_meat and drink, and raiment, and fhelter, but is alfo 

pleafed’ 


. 
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pleafed with exerting many powers-and faculties, 
and with gratifying many taftes, which could hard- 
ly have exiftence in a fociety where all are equal. 
We fay that there can be no doubt but that the plea- 
fure arifing from the contemplation of the works of 
art—the pleafure of intellectual cultivation, the 
pleafure of mere ornament, are rational, diftin. 
guifh man from a brute, and are fo general, that 
there is hardly a mind fo rude as not to ‘feel them. 
Of all thefe, and of all the difficult {ciences, all 
mofl rational, and in themfelves moft innocent, 
and moft delightful to a cultivated mind, we 
fhould be deprived in’ a fociety where all are e« 
qual. No individual’ could give employment, to 
the tdlents neceflary for creating and improving 
thefe ornamental comforts of life. We are abfo. 
lutely certain that, even in the moft favourable 
fituations on the face of the earth, the moft un- ° 
tainted virtue in every breaft could not raife man 
to that degree of cultivation that is poffeiled by _ 
citizens. very low in any of the ftates of Europe ; 
and in the fituation of moft countries we are ac- 
quainted with, the ftate of man would be much 
lower : for, at our. very fetting out, we muft grant 
that the liberty and equality here fpoken of ‘muft 
be complete ; for. there muft not be fuch a thing 
as‘a farmer and his cottager. This would be as 
unjuft, as much the caufe of difcontent, as, the 


gentleman and the farmér. 
This 
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This fcheme therefore feems contrary to the de- 
figns of our Creator, who has every where placed 
us in thefe firuations of inequality that are here fo 

inuch fcouted, and has given us ftrong propenfi- 
ties by which we relifh thefe enjoyments. We al- 
fo find that they may be enjoyed in peace and in- 
nocence, And laftly, We imagine that the viJ- 
hain, who, in the ftation of a profeffor, would 
plunder a Frince, would alfo plunder the farmer if 
he were his cottager. The illumination therefore 
that appears to have the beft chance of making 
mankind happy is that which will teach us the 
Morality which will. refpe& the comforts, of culti- 
vated Society, and teach ts to proteét the pof- 
feffors in the innocent enjoyment of, them ; that 
will enable us to perceive and admire the tafte and 
elegance of Architecture and Gardening, with 
out any wifh to fweep the gardens and their own. 
er from off the earth, merely becaufe he is their ' 
owner. 

We are therefore ‘Aalpietols of this Ilumina- 
tion, end’ apt to afcribe this violent antipathy to 
Princes and fubordination to the very caufe that 
males true Illumination, and juft Morality pro- 
ceeding from it, fo neceffary to public happinefs, 
_ hamely, the vice. and injuftice of thofe who can- 
not imnocently have the command of thofe offen- 
" five clegancies of human life, Luxurious tafte, 
keen defires, and unbridled paffions, would 

Rrompt 
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prompt to all this; and this Illumination is, as 
we fee, equivalent to them in effe&t. The aim of 
the Order is not to enlighten the mind of man, 
_ and fhow him his moral obligations, and by the 
practice of his duties to make fociety peaceable, 
poffeffion fecure, and coercion unneceflary, fo that 
all may be at reft and happy, even though all 
qere equal; but to get rid of the coercion which 
mut{t be employed in place of Morality, that the 
innocent rich may be robbed with impunity by- 
the idle and profligate poor. But to do this, an 
unjult cafuiftry muft be employed in place of a 
juft Morality ;, and this muft be defended or fug- 
gefted, by mifreprefenting the true {tate of man, 
and-of his relation to the univerfe, and by remo- 
ving the reftrictions of religion, and giving a fuper- 
lative value to all thofe conftituents of human. en- 
joyment,: which true Illumination fhows us to be 
but very fimall concerns of a rational and virtuous 
mind. The more clofely we examine the prin- 
ciples and practice of the Hluminati, the more 
clearly do we perceive that this is the cafe. Their 
firft and immediate aim is to get the poffeffion of 
riches, power and influence, without induttry ; 
and, to accomplifh this. they want to abolifh Chri- 
ftianity ; and tien diffolute manners and univerfal 
profligacy w.il procure them the adherence of all 
the wicked, and enable them to overturn all the 
civil governments of Europe ; after which they 
will 
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will think of farther conquefts, and extend their 
operations to the other quarters of the globe, till 
they have reduced mankind to the ftate of one un- 
diftinguifhable chaotic mafs. 

But this is-too chimerical to be thought their 
real aim. Their Foundcr, I dare fay, never enter- 
tained fuch hopes, nor troubled himfelf with the 
fate of diftant lands. But it comes in his way when 
he puts on the mafk of humanity and benevolence ; 
- it muft embrace all mankind, only becaufe it muft 

be ftronger than patriotifm and loyalty, which ftand 
in his way. Obferve that Weifhaupt took a name 
expreffive of his principles. Spartacus was a gla- 
diator, who headed an infurreétion of Roman 
flaves, and for three years kept the city in ter- 
ror. Weifhaupt fays in one of his letters,“ I 
“ never was fond of empty titles ; but furely that 
*¢ man has a childifh foul who would not as rea- 
*¢ dily chufe the name of Spartacus as that of Oc- 
‘* tavius Auguftus.”” The names which he gives 
to feyeral ‘of his gang exprefs their differences 
of fentiments. Philo, Lucian, and others, are 
very fignificantly given to Knigge, “Nicholai, &c. 
He was vain of the name Spartacus, becaufe he 
confidered himfelf as employed fomewhat in the 
fame way, leading flaves to'freedom, Princes 
and. Priefts are mentioned by him bn all eccafions 

“in terms of abhorrence. -- 
Spartacus employs’ powerful means. In bin 
yle 
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ftyle of the Jefuits, (as he fays,) he confiders eve- 
ry mean. as confecrated by the end for which 
it is employed, and he fays with great truth, 


“© Flefere fi nequeo fuperos, Acheronta movebo.” 
‘ > 


To fave his reputation, he fcruples not to mur- 
der his innocent child, and the woman whom he 
had held in his arms with emotions er fondnedfs 
and affection. But left this fhould appear too 
felfifh a motive, he fays, * had I fallen, my 
<* precious Order would -have fallen with me; 
‘© the Order which is to blefs mankind. I fhould 
‘* not again havé been able to fpeak of virtue 
* fo as to make any lafting impreffion. My ex- 
« ample might have ruined many young men.’” 
This he thinks’ will excufe, nay fanétity any 
thing. ‘¢ My letters are my greateft vindication.” 
He employs the Chriftian Religion, which he 
thinks a falfehcod, and which he is afterwards to 
explode, as the mean for inviting Chriftians of 
every denomination, and gradually cajoling them, - 
by clearing up their Chriftian doubts in fucceffion, 
till he lands them in Deifm ; or, if he finds them 
unfit, and too religious, he gives them a Sta bene, 
and then laughs at the fears, or perhaps mad- 
nefs, in which he leaves them. Having got them 
this length, they are declared to be fit, and he 

eceives them into the higher myfteries. ' But left 
they fhould ftill fhrink back, dazzled by the Pane 
Ddz . demonian 
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demonian glare of Illumination which will now 
burft upon them, he exatts from them, for the 
firft time, a bond of perfeverance. ‘Bae as 
Philo fays, there is little chance of tergiverfa- 
tion. The life and honour of moft of the candi- 
dates are by this time in his hand. They have 
been long occupied in the vile and corrupting of- 
fice of fps: on all around -them, and they are 
found fit for their prefent honours, becaufe they 
have difcharged this office to his fatisfaétion, by 
the reports which they have given in, containing 
{tories of their neighbours, nay even of their own 


gang. ‘They may be ruined in the world by dif. - 


clofing thefe, either privately or publicly. A man 
who had once brought himfelf into this perilous 
fituation durft not go back. He might have been 
left indeed in any degree of Illumination ; and, if 
Religion has not been quite eradicated from his 
mind, he muit be in that condition of painful an- 
xiety and doubt that makes him defperate, fit 
for the full operation’ of fanaticifm, and he-may be 
engaged in the caufe of God, “ to commit all kind 
“ of wickednefs with greedinefs.’* In this ftate 
of mind, a man fhuts his eyes, and rufhes on. 
Had Spartacus fuppofed that he was dealing with 
good men, his conduct would have been the re- 


verfe of all this. Vhere is no’ occafion for this. 


bond from a perfon convinced of the- excellency 
of the Order. But he knew them to be unprin, 


~ 


...Cipled, 
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cipled, and that the higher niyfteries were fo 
daring, that even fome of fuch men would {tart 
atthem. But they muft not blab. 

Having thus got rid of Religion, Spartacus 
could with more fafety bring into view the 
great aim of all his efforts—to rule the world by’ 
means of his Order. As the immediate mean for 
attaining this, he holds out the profpect of freedom 
from civil fubordination. Perfect Liberty and E- 
quality are interwoven with every thing ; and the 
flattering thought’ is continually kept up, that 
“¢ by the wife contrivance of this Order, the molt 
“© complete knowledge is obtained of the real worth 
* of every perfon; the Order will, for its oion fake, 
*: and therefore certainly, place every man in that 
*¢ fituation in which he cam be moft effeftive. The 
“pupils are convinced that the Order will rule 
‘s the world. Every member therefore becomes a 
S¢ ruler.” We all think ourfelves qualified to rule. 
The difficult tafk is to obey with propriety; but 
we are honeftly generous in our profpects of future 
command. It is therefore an alluring thought, 
both to good and bad men. By this lure the Order 
will fpread. If they are active in.infinuating their 
members into offices, and in keeping out others, 
(which the private correfpondence fhows to have 
been the cafe), they may have had frequent expe- 
tience of their fuccefs in gaining an‘ influence on 


the world. This muft whet their zeal. If Wei- 
, fhaupt 
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fhaupt was a fincere Cofmo-polite, he had the plea- 
fure of feeing “ his work profpering in his hands.” 
It furely needs little argument now to prove; 
that the Order of Illuminati had for its immediate 
object the abolifhing of Chriftianity, (at leaft this 
was the intention of the Founder,) with -the fole 
view of overturning the civil government, by in- 
troducing univerfal diffolutenefs and profligacy of 
manners, and then getting the afliftance of the 
corrupted fubjects to overfet the throne. The 
whole conduét in the preparation and inftruction 
of the Prefbyter and Regens is directed to this 
point. Philo fays, “ Ihave been at unwearied 
‘© pains to remove the fears of fome who imagine 
* that our Superiors want to abolifh Chriftianity ; 
‘but by and by their prejudices will wear off; 
«© and they will be more at their’ eafe.. Were I 
** to let them know that our General holds all 
*¢ Religion to be a lie, and-ufes even Deifm, on- 
* ly to lead men by the nofe.—Were I to coii- 
*© nett myfelf again with the Free Mafons, and 
«© tell them our defigns to ruin their Fraternity by 
“ this: circular letter (a letter to the Lodge in 
** Courland)— Were I but to give the leaft hint to 
“* any of the Princes of Greece (Bavaria)—No, 
“* my anger fhall not carry me fo far.—An Order 
s¢ forfooth, which in this manner abufes human 
«¢ nature —which will fubje&t men to a bondage 
** more intolerable than Jefuitifm.—I could put 
“ce it 
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it on a refpectable footing, and the world would 
* be ours, Should I mention our fundamental 
‘© principles, (even after all the pains I have been 
‘ at to mitigate them,) fo unqueftionably dange- 
© rous to the world, who would remain? What 
‘¢ fignifies the innocent ceremonies of the Prieft’s 
“* degree, as I have compofed it, in comparifon 
* with your maxim, that we may ufe fora good 
*¢ end thofe means which the wicked employ for 
“<a bafe purpofe ?” 

Brutus writes, ‘* Numenius now sania in 
“¢ the mortality of the foul; but, I fear we fhall 
“6 Jofe Ludovicus Bavarus. He told Spartacus, 
© that he was miftaken when he thought that he 
“< had fwallowed his ftupid Mafonry. No, he faw 
* the trick, and did not admire the'end that re- 
6 quired it. I don’t know what to do; a Sta . 

** bene would make him mad, and he will blow 
** us all up. 

" « The Order muft poffefs the power of life 
6 and death in confequence of our Oath ; and 
“¢ with propricty, for the fame reafon, and by 
* the fame right, that any government in the 
“ world ‘poffeffes it: For the Order comes 
“© in their place, making them unneceffary, 
*« When .things cannot be otherwife, and ruin 
“ would enfue if -the Affociation did not employ 
*¢ this mean, the Order muft, as well as pu- 
' “ blic rulers, employ it for the good of man. 


96 kind ; 
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« kind; therefore for its own prefervation. 
¢ (N. B. obferve here the cafuiftry). Nor will 
«¢ the political conftitutions: fuffer by this, for 
*© there are always thoufands equally ready and 
© able to fupply the place.” 

We need not wonder that Diomedes told the 
Profeffors, ‘ that death, inevitable death, from 
‘© which no potentate could proteét them, awaited 
“ every traitor of the Order ;” nor that the French 
Convention propofed to take off the German 
Princes and Generals by fword or poifon, &c. 

Spartacus might tickle the fancy af his Order 
with the notion of ruling the world ; but I ima- 
gine that his darling aim was ruling the Order. 
The Happinefs of mankind was, like Weifhaupt's 
Chriftianity, a mere tool,.a tool which the Re- 
gentes made a joke of. But Spartacus would rule 
the Regentes ; this he could not fo eafily accom- 
plith. His defpotifm was infupportable’ to moft 
of them, and finally brought all to light. When 
he could not perfuade them by his own firm- 
nefs, and indeed by his fuperior wifdom and dif- 
intereftednefs in other refpects, and his unwea- 
ried aétivity, he employed jefuitical tricks, caufing 
them to fall out with each other, fetting them as 
Spies on each other, and feparating any two that 
he faw attached to each other, by waking thé one 
a Mafter of the other ; and, im fhort, he left nothing 
undone that could fecure his uncontrouled com- 

mand, 


mand. This caufed Philo to quit the Order, 
and made Baffus, Von Torring, Kreitmaier, and 
feveral other gentlemen, ceafe ‘attending the meet- 
ings; and it was their mutual diffentions which 
made them fpeak too freely in public: and call 
on thenmelves fo much notice. “At the time of the 
difcovery, the party of Weifhaupt confifted chief- 
ly of very mean people, devoted to him, and willing 
to execute his orders, that by being his fervants, they 
might have the pleafure of commanding others. 

The objeéts, the undoubted objects of this Af- 
fociation, are furely dangerous and deteftable ; 
viz. to overturn the prefent conftitutions of the 
European States, in order to introduce a chimera 
which the hiftory of mankind fhows to be contra- 
‘ry to the nature of man. 


‘9 
Naturam expellas farcd, tamen ufque recurret. 


“Suppofe it poffible, and done in peace, it could 
not ftand, unlefs every principle of aétivity 
in the human mind be enthralled, all incitement 
to exertion and induftry removed, and man 
brought into a condition incapable of improve- 
ment; and this at the expence of every thing 
that is valued by the beft of men—by mifery and 
devaftation—by loofening all the bands of fociety. 
To talk of morality and‘ virtue in conjuntion with 
fuch {fchemes is an infult to common fenfe; diflolute- 
nefs of inanners alone can bring men to think of it. 

Ee Is 
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{s it not aftonifhing therefore, to hear people in 
this country exprefs any repard tor this injtitutivn ? 
Ys it not grieving to the heart to think that there 
are Lodges of Illuminated among us? I think that 
nothing bids fairer for weaning our inconfiderate 
countrymen from having any connedtfbn with 
them, than the faithful account here given. I hope 
that there are few, very few of our countrymen, 
and none whom we call friend, who can think 
that an Order which practifed fuch things can be 
any thing elfe than a ruinous Affociation, a gang 
of profligates. All their profeffions of the love 
of mankind are vain; nay, their Illumination 
mutt be a bewildering blaze, and totally ineffec- 
tual for its purpofe, for it has had no fuch*influ- 
ence on the leaders of the band ; yet it feems quite 
adequate to the effeéts it has produced ; for fuch 
are the characters of thofe who forget God. 

If we in the next place attend to their mode 
of education, and examine it by thofe rules of 
common fenfe that we apply in other cafes of 
conduct, we fhall find it equally unpromifing. 
The fyftem of Iluminatifm is one of the expla- 
nations of Free Mafonry ; and it has gained ma- 
ny partifans. Thefe explanations reft their cre- 
dit and their preference on their own merits. 
There is fomething in themfelyes, or in’one of 
them as diftinguifhed from: another, which pro- 
cures it the preference for its own fake. There- 

fore, 
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fore, to give this Order any dependence om Free 
Mafonry, isto degrade the Order. To intro« 
duce a Mafonic’ Ritual into a manly inftitution, 
is to degrade it to a frivolous amufement for 
great children. Men really exerting themfelves 
to reform the world, and qualified for the tafk, 
mult have been difgufted with fuch, occupations. 
They betray a frivolous conception of the tafk in 
which they are really engaged. “To imagine 
that men engaged in the ftruggle and rivalfhip 
of life, under the influence of felfifh, or mean, 
or impetuous paflions, are to. be wheedled into 
candid fentiments, or a generous conduét, as 
a ffeward child may fometimes be made gentle 
and tractable by a rattle or a humming-top, be- 
trays a great-ignorance of human nature, and 
an arrogant felf-conceit in thofe who can ima- 
gine that all but themfelves are babies. The 
further we proceed, the more do we fee of this 
want of wifdom. The whole procedure of their 
inftru€tion fuppofes‘fuch a complete furrender of 
freedom of thought, of common fenfé, and of com." 
mon caution, that it feems impoffible that. it fhould 
not have alarmed every fenfible mind. This in. 
deed happened before the Order was feven years 
old. It was wife indeed to keep their Areopa- 
gite out of fight; but who can be fo filly as to 
believe that their unknown fuperiors were -all 
and always faultlefs men. “But had they been the. 

Rea men, 
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men they were reprefented to be,—if I have any 
knowledge of my own heart, or any capacity of 
drawing juft inferences from the condu& of o- 
‘thers, I am perfuaded that the knowing his 
fuperiors would have animated the. pupil to exer- 
tion, that he might exhibit a pleafing fpeCtacle 
to fuch intelligent and worthy judges.- Did not . 
the Stoics profefs themfelves to be encouraged in 
the fcheme of life, by the thought that, the im- 
mortal Gods were looking on and pafling their 
judgments on their manner of acting the part af- 
figned them? But what abject fpirit will be cone 
tented with working, zealoufly working, for 
yeats, after a plan of which he is never to Rarn 
the full meaning. In fhort, the only knowledge 
‘that he can perceive is knowledge in its worft 
form, Cunning. ‘This muft appear in the contri- 
vances by which he will foon find that he is 
kept in complete fubje@tion.. If he is a true and 
zealous Brother, he has put himfelf in the pow- 
er of his Superiors by his refcripts, which they 
required of him on pretence of their learning his 
own character, arid of his learning how to know 
the chara€ters of other men. In thefe refcripts 
they have got his thoughts on many delicate 
points, and en the conduét of others. His Di- 

_ reCtors may ruin him by betraying him; and this 
cwithout being feen in-it. .1 fhould think that 
swife men would kno that none but weak or 
bad 
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bad men would fubje€t themfelves to fuch a tafk. 
They exclude the good, the manly, the only fit 
perfons for aflifting them in their endeavours to 
inform and to rule the world. Indeed I may fay 
that this exclufion is almoft made already ‘by 
connecting the Order with Free-Mafonry. Lod- 
ges are not the reforts of fich men. They may 
fometimes be found there for an hour’s relaxa- ' 
tion. But thefe places are the haunts of ,the 
young, the thoughtlefs, the idle, the weak, the 
vain, or of defigning Literati; and accordingly 
this is the condition of three fourths of the IIlu- 
minati whofe names are known to the public. 
T own that the reafons given to the pupil for pre- 
{cribing thefe tafks are clever, and well adapted 
to produce their effet. During the flurry of re- 
ception, and the glow of expectation, the dan- 
ger may not be fufpected; but I hardly imagine 
that it will remain unperceived when ‘the pupil 
fits down to write his firft leflon. Mafon Lod- 
ges, however, were the moft likely places for 
finding and enlifting members. Young men, 
warmed by declamations teeming with the flim- 
fy moral cant of Cofmo-politifm, are in the pro- 
per frame of mind for this [lumination. It now 
appears alfo, that the diffentions in Free Mafon- 
ry muft have had great influence in promoting 
this f{cheme of Weifhaupt’s, which was, in many 
particulars, fo ‘unpromifing, becaufe it prefup- 

poles 
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pofes fuch a degradation of the mind. But when 
the fchifmatics in Mafonry difputed with warmth, 
trifles came to acquire unfpeakable importance. 
The hankering after wonder was not in the leaft 
abated by all the tricks which had been detected, 
and the impoffibility of the withed-for difcovery 
had never been demontftrated to perfons prepof- 
feffed in its favour. They ftill chofe to believe 
that the fymbols contained fome important fecret; 
and happy will be the man who finds it out. The 
more frivolous the fymbols, the more does the 
heart cling to the myftery ; and, to a mind in this 
anxious ftate, Weifhaupt’s proffer was enticing. 
He laid before them a fchéme which was fome- 
what feafible, was magnificent, furpaffing our con- 
ceptions, but at the fame time fuch' as permitted 
us to expatiate on the fubject, and even to am- 
plify it at pleafure in our imaginations without 
abfurdity. ‘It does not appear to me wonderful, 
therefore, that fo many were fafcinated till they 
became at laft regardlefs of the abfurdity and in- 
confiftency of the means by which this fplendid 
objec was to be attained. Hear what Sparta- 
cus himfelf fays of hidden myfteries. “ Of all 
“© the means I know to lead men, the moft effec- 
* tual is a concealed myftery. The hanker- 
*¢ ing of the mind is irrefiftable; and if oncea 
« man has taken it into his head that there is a 
& nylteey 2 in a thing, it us impoffible to get it 
** out, 
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out, either by argument or experience. And 
‘© then, we can fo change notions by merely chan- 
“ ging a word. What more contemptible than, 
«© fanatici{m ; dut call it enthufiajm; then add the 
© little word noble, and you may lead him over 
“ the world. Nor are we, in thete bright days, 
“a bit better than our fathers, who found the 
‘© pardon of their fins myi{terioufly contained in 
“a much greater fin. viz leaving their tamily, 
** and going barefooted to Rome.” 

Such being the emplo, ment, and fuch the di- 
{ciples, {noulu we expect the truits to be very pre- 
cious? No. The dutrines which were gradually 
untolded were juch as fuited thofe who continued 
in the Curfus Academicus. Thole who did not, 
becaufe they did not like them, got a Sta dene 3 
they were not fit for advancement. Lhe num- 
bers however were great; Spartacus boafted of 
600 in Bavaria alone in 1783. We don’t know 
many of them; few of thofe we know. were in 
the upper ranks of life; and 1 can fee that it requi- 
red much wheedling, and many letters of long 
worded German compliments from the proud 
Spartacus, to win even a young Baron or a Graf 
juft come of age. Men in an eafy fituation in 
life could not brook the employment of a fpy, 
which is bafe, cowardly, and corrupting, and has 
in all ages and countries degraded the perfon who 
engages in it, .Can the perfon be called = 
who 
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who thus enflaves himfelf? Such perfons give up 
the right of private judgment, and rely on their 
unknown Superiors with the blindeft and moft 
abject confidence. For their fakes, and to rivet 
Mtill fafter their own fetters, they engage in the 
moft corrupting of all employments—and for 
what ?—-To learn fomething more of an order, of 
which every degree explodes the doétrine of a 
former one. Would it have hurt the young JJ. 
' tuminatus to have it explained to him all at once? 
Would not this fire his mind—when he fees with. 
the fame glance the great objeé, and the fitnefs 
.of the means for attaining it? Would not the ex- 
alted characters of the Superiors, fo much excel- 
ling himfelf in talents, and virtue, and happinels 
(otherwife the Order is good for nothing), warm 
his heart, and fill him with emulation, fince he 
fees in them, that what is fo ftrongly preached to 
him is an attainable thing ? No, no—it is all a 
trick ; he muft be kept like a child, amufed with 
‘rattles, and flars, and ribands—and all the fatis- 
faction he obtains is, like the Mafons, the fun of 
feeing others rynning the fame gauntlet. 
Weifhaupt acknowledges that the great influ- 
ence of the Order may be abufed. Surely, in no 
way fo eafily or fo fatally as by corrupting or fe- 
ductive leffons.in the beginning. The miftake or 
error of the pupil is undifcoyerable by himfelf, (ac- 
¢ording to the genuine principles of Illumination), 
- : for 
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for the pupil muft believe his Mentor to be in- 
fallible—with him alone he is connetted—his lef 
fons only muft he learn. Who can tell him that 
he has gone wrong—or who'can fet him right? 
yet he certainly may be mifled. 

Here, therefore, there is confufion and défici« 
_€nicy. There muft be fome ftandard to which: ‘ap- 
peal can be made; but this is inacceflible to alk 
within the pale of the Order ; it is therefore with. 
out this pale, and independant of the Order — 
and it is attainable only by abandoning the Orders 
The Quisus Licet, the Primo, the Soxr,, can 
procure no light to the perfon who does not know 
that he kas been led out of the right toad to vir- 
tue and ‘happinefs. The Superiors indeed draw- 
much ufeful information from thefe _teports, ' 

though they affect to ftand'in no need of it, and 
they make a cruel return. 

All this is fo much out of the natural road of 
inftruétion, that, on this account alone, we may 
prefume that it is wrong. We are generally fafe 
‘when we“follow nature’s' plans. A child learns in 
his father’s houfe, by feeing, and by imitating, and 
in common domeflic éducation, he gets much ufe- 
ful. knowledge, and the chief habits which are” 
afterwards to regulate his conduct. Example does 
almoft every thing; and, with refpe& to what may 
be called living, as diftinguifhable from profel- 


fion, {peculation and argumentative inftruction 
Ff are 
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aré feldom employed, or of any ufe. The in. 
difpenfablenefs of mutual forbearance and obe- 
' dience, for domeftic peace and ‘happinels, forms 
moft of thefe habits; and the child, under. good 
parents, is kept in, a fituation that makes virtue 
eafier than vicé, and he becomes wife and good 
without any exprefs ftudy about the matter.: 
But this Hlumination plan is darknefs over all— 
it is too artificialk—and the topics, from which 
counfel.is to be drawn, cannot be taken from, the 
peculiar ..views of the Order—for thefe are yet a 
fecret for the pupil—and muft.ever be a fecret for 
him while under tuition. They muft therefore 
be drawn from common foyrces, and the Order: 
is.of no ule 5: 4° all that can naturally be effeQtuated; 
by this Affociation is the forming, and aflidioul-- 
ly foltering a narrow, Jewifh, corporation Apitits. 
totally oppofite to the benevolent. pretenfions of: 
the Order. ‘The.pupjl can fee nothing but this, 
that, there is a, fet of men, whom he does not, 
know, who may, acquire incontroulable power,; 
and may perhaps make ufe of him, but for what, 
purpofe, 3 and in what way, he does not know 5: 
how can.he. know that his endeavours are, tor 
“make man haj ppier, any other way than as he? 
might have known it without having put this cole 
lar round his own neck ?. 
“Thefe reflcGions addrefs themfelves. to all men: 
who - 
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who profefs to conduct themfelves by the princi- 
ples and dictates of common fenfe and prudence, 
‘and who have the ordinary fhare of candour and 
good will to others. It requires no fingular fenfi- 
bility of heart, nor great generofity, to make fuch 
people think the doétrines and views-of the Ilu- 
‘minati falfe, abfurd, feolifh, and ruinous. But 
Thope that I addrefs them to thoufands of my 
countrymen and friends, who have much higher 
notions of human nature, and who cherifh with 
care the affe€tions and the hopes that are fuited, 
to arational, a benevolent, and a high- -minded 
being, capable of endlefs improvement. 

To thofe who enjoy the cheering confidence 
in the fuperintendance and providence of God, 
who confider themfelves as creatures whom he 
. has made, and whom he cares for, as the fubjects 
of his moral government, this Order muft appear 
with every charaéter of falfehood and abfurdity 
on its. countenance. What CAN BE MORE IM- 
‘PROBABLE than this, that He, whom we look up 
to as the contriver, the maker, arid director, of 
this goodly frame .of things, fhould haye ~fo far 
miftaken his own plans, that this world of rational 
creatures fhould have fubfifted for thoufands of 
years, before a way could be found out, by which 
his intention of making men good and happy 
tould be accomplifhed; and that this method 
did not occur to the great Artift himielf, nor even 

Fiz | ta 
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to the wifeft, and happieft, and beft men upon 
"earth; but to a few perfons at Munich in Bavaria, 
who had been “trying | to raife ghofts, ‘to change - 
Jead into gold, to tell fortunes, or difcover trea- 
fures, ‘but had failed in’ all their attempts 5 
men who had been engaged for years in every 
whim which charatterifés.a weak, a greedy, or a 
gloomy mind. Finding all thefe beyond their 
reach, they combined their powers, and, at once, 
found out this infinitely morg important sECRET 
—tor fecret it muft flill be, otherwife’ not only 
the Deity, but even thofe philclopbers, will still 

be difappcinted. 
Yet this is the doétrine that muft be fwallow- 
+ed by the Minervals and the Wuminati Minores, 
to whom it is not yet fafe to difclofe the grand 
fecret, that there is no fuch fuperintendance of Deie 
ty. At laft, however, when the pupil has con- 
ceived fuch exalted notions of the knowledge of 
his teachers, and fuch low notions of the blunder- 
ing. proje@or of this world, it may be no difficult 
, Matter. to perfuade | him that all his former notions 
were only cld wives tales. By this time he muft 
have heard much about fuperttition, and how 
mens minds have been dazzled by this ‘fplendid 
pidure of a Proyidence and a moral government 
of the univerfe: It riow appears incompatible with 
the gréat chje@t of the -Order, the principles of 
univerfal ut and a is therefore re- 
ieee 


i 
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jefted without farther examination, for this rea- 
fon alone. ‘Lhis was precifely the argument ufed 
in France for rejecting revealed religion. It was 
incompatible with their Rights of Man. 

. It is richly worth obferving how this principle 
can warp the judgment, and give quite another 
appearance to the fame objeé&t. The reader wil} 
not be difpleafed with a moft remarkable inftance 
of it, which I beg leave to give ‘at length. 

Our immortal Newton, whom the philofophers 
of Europe Jook up to as the honour of our 
pecies, whom even Mr Bailly, the Prefident of 
the National Aflembly of France, and Mayor of 
Paris, cannot find words fufficiently energetic to 
praife; this patient, fagacious, and fuccefsful 
obferver of nature, after having exhibited to the 
wondering world the charatteriftic property of 
that principle of material nature by which all the 
bodies of the folar fyftem are made to forma 
connoéted and permanent univerfe ; and after ha- 
ying’ fhown that this law of aétion alone ‘was 
adapted to this end, and that if gravity had devi- 
ated but ‘one thoufandth part from the inverfe 
duplicate ratio of ‘the diftances, the fyftem muft, 
in the courfe of a very few revolutions, have gone 
‘into confufion and ruin—he fits down, and views 
the goodly fcene,—and:then clofes his Principles 
of Natural Philofophy with this refle€tion (his 
Schalium generale). 

“* This 
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“ This moft elegant frame of things could not 
“have arifen, unlefs by the contrivance and the 
#¢ dire&tion of a wife and powerful Being ;- and 
«< if the fixed ftars are the centres of fyftems, thefe 
«© fyftems mutt be fimilar ; and all thefe, conftruct- 
** ed accarding to the fame plan, are fubjeét to the 
“© government of one Being. All thefe he go- 
** verns, not as the foul of the world,, but as the 
Lord of all; therefore, on account of his go. 
“¢ yernment, he is called the Lord God—MNeyzc- 
“ xperwp; for God i is a relative term, and refers 
< to fubje&ts. Deity is God’s government, not 
*#¢ of his own body, as thofe think who confider 
«him as the foul of the world, but of his fer- 
« yants., The fupreme God is a Being eternal, 
$¢ infinite, abfolutely perfect. But a being, how- 
** ever perfect, without government, is not God; 
& for we ‘fay, my ‘God, your God, the God of 
<¢ Ifrael We cannot fay my eternal, my infinite. 
© We may have fome notions indeed of his at- 
sé tributes, but can have none of his nature. With 
“© refpect to bodies, we fee only fhapes and co- 
«¢ lour—hear- only founds—touch only. furfaces. 
« Thefe are attributes of bodies ; butof their eflence 
**-we know nothing. As a blind man can form 
no notion of colours, we can form none of the 
6 manner in which God perceives, and under- 
f fiands, and influences eycry thing, . 

“ Therefore 
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Therefore we know God only by his attri- 
-“ butes. What are thefe? The wife and excel- 
<< lent contrivance, {tructure, and final aim of all 
*. things. In thefe his perfections we admire 
« him, and we wonder. In his direction or gos 
“« vernment, we venerate and worfhip him—we 
“ worfhip him as his fervants; and God, with- 
“ out dominion, without providence, and final 
* aims, is Fate—not the objet either of reve- 
“ rence,-of hope, of love, or of fear.” 
. But mark the emotions which affeted the mind 
of another excellent obferver of Nature, the ad- 
mirer of Newton, and the perfon who has put 
the finifhing ftroke to the Newtonian philofophy, 
by fhowing that the acceleration of the moon’s 
mean motion, is the genuine refult of a gravita- 
tion decreafing in the precife duplicate ratio of 
the diftance inverfely ; I mean Mr Delaplace, one 
of the moft brilliant ornaments of the French 
academy of fciences. He has lately publifhed the 
Syfieme du Monde, a moft beautiful compend 
of aftronomy and of the Newtonian philofophy. 
Having finifhed his work with the fame obferva- 
tion, “ That a gravitation inverfely proportional 
“ to the {quares of the diftances was the only 
“4 principle which could unite material Nature in- 
“ toapermanent fyftem ;” be alfo fits down—tfur-- 
veys the {cene—points out the parts which he had. 


brought within our ken—and then makes this’ re 
flection: 


~ 
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fection: “ Beheld in its totality, aftronomy is the 


& 


a 


nobleft monument of the human mind, its 
chief title to intelligence. But, fedticed by the 
illufions of fenfe, and by felf-conceit, we have 


“€¢ long confidered ourfelves as the centre of thefe 


motions ; and our pride has been punifhed by 
the groundlefs fears which we have created to’ 
ourfelves. Weimagine, forfooth, that all this 
is for us, and that the ftars influence our defti- 
nies! But the labours of ages have convinced 
us of our error, and we find ourfelves on an 
infignificant planet, almoft imperceptible in the 
immenfity of {pace. But the fublime difcove. . 
ries we have made richly repay this humble fi- 
tuation. Let us cherith thefe with care, as the. 
delight of thinking beings—they have deltroy-, 


ed our miftakes as to our relation to the reft of 


‘the univerfe, errors which were the more fatal, 


Becaufe the focial Order depends on juftice 
and truth alone. Far be from us the dange- 
rous maxim, that it is fgmetimes ufeful to de- 
part from thefe, and to deceive men; in order 


: to infure their happinefs 3 but cruel experience 


has gia us that thefe laws are never totally 
extind. 
There can be no doubt as to the meaning of - 


-thefe laft words—they cannot relate to aftrology 


—this was entirely out.of date. The “* attempts 


cd 


to deceive men, in order to jnfure their happi.: 
- © nefg,’? 
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* nefs,’” can only bé thofe by which we are 

made to think too highly of ourfelves. .° Ins 

¢¢ habitants of this _pepper-corn, we think ours. 
« felves the peculiar favourites of Heavens 
* nay, the chief objects of care to'a Being, the 
«© Maker of all; and then we imagine that, 
* after this life, we are to’ be happy or miferable, 
* “ according ds we accede or not to this fubjue 

¢¢ pation to‘opinions which enflave us. But truth 

“* and juftice have broken thefe bonds. But 

where is the force of the argument which entitles. 
this perfecter of the Newtonian philofophy to €Xe 

ult fo much? It all refts on this, That this earth 

is but as a grain of muftard-feed. Man would 

be more worth attention had he inhabited Jupiter . 
or the Sun. Thus may 2 Frenchman look down 
on the noble creatures who inhabit Orolong or 
Pelew. But whence arifes the abfurdity of the 
intelle€tual inhabitants of this pepper-corn being 
a proper object of attention? it is becaufe our 
fhallow comprehenfions cannot, at the fame glance, 
fee an .extenfive {cene, and perceive its moft mis 
nute detail. . . 

David, a King, and a foldier, had fome nos 
tions of this kind. The heavens, it is true, point. 
ed out to him a Maker and Ruler, which ig more 
than they feem to have done to-the Gallic philo= 
Aopher ; but David was afraid that he would be 
forgotten in. the crowd, and cries out, ‘¢ Lord! 

what is man, that thou art mindful of him: a 


a 
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But David gets rid of his fears, not by becoming 
a philofopher, and difcovering alf this to be ab. 
ford, —he would :ftill be forgotten,—he at once 
thinks of what he is—-a noble creature— 
high in the fcale of nature. ‘* But,” fays he, I 
“ had forgotten myfetf. Thou haft made man 
‘© but a little lower than the angels—thou hatt 
“ crowned him with glory and honour -thou 
halt put all things under his feet.” Here are 
exalted fentiments, fit for the creature whofe ken 
pierces through the immenfity of the vifible uni- 
verfe, and who fees his relation to the univerfe, 
being nearly allied to its Sovereign, and capable 
of rifing continually m his rank, by cultivating 

: thofe talents which diftinguifh and adorn it. 
'- houfands, I tfuft, there ate, who think that 
‘this life is btit a préparation for another, in 
which thé mind of’man will have the whole 
‘wonders of creation and of providence laid open 
to its enraptured view, where it will fee and 
tomprehend with one glance what Newton, the 
moft patient and fuccefsful of all the obfervers of 
-fature, took years of meditation to find out— 
where it will attain that pitch of wifdom, good. 
hefs, and enjoyment, of which our confciences 
tell ug we ate capable, tho’ it far furpaffes that 
of the wifeft, the belt, and tle happieft of men. 
Such perfons will confidet this Order as degra- 
ding and ‘deteftable, and as in direét oppofitiort 
‘to 
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to their moft confident expe@ations: For it pre= 
tends to what is impoffible, to perfe&t peace and 
“happinefs in this life. ‘They believe, and they 
feel, that man muft be made perfect through 
fufferings, which fhall call into action powers 
of mind that otherwife would never have unfold- 
ed themfelves—powers which are frequently 
fources of the pureft and-moft foothing pleafures, 
and naturally make us reft our eyes and hopes 
on that ftate where eyery tear fhall be wiped a- 
way, and where the kind affections fhall become 
the never-failing fources of pure and unfading de- 
light. Such perfons fee the palpable abfurdity 
of a preparation which is equally neceffary for all, 
and yet mutt be confined to the'minds of a few, 
who have the low and indelicate appetite for fri, 
yolous play-things, and for grofs fenfual pleas 
fures. Such minds will turn away from this 
boafted treat with loathing and abhorrence. 

I am well aware that fome of my readers 
may {mile at this, and think it an enthufialti- 
cal working up of the imagination, fimilar to 
what I reprobate in the cafe of Utopian happi- 

‘ nefs in a ftate of univerfal Liberty and Equality. 
It is like, they will fay, to the declamation in a 
fermon by perfons of the trade, who are trained 
up to fineffe, by which they allure and tickle 
weak minds, 


Gg2 
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I acknéwledge, that in the prefent cafe Ido 
not addrefs myfelf to the cold hearts, who cons 
gentedly 


se Sink and flumber in their cells of clay ;?? 


=—— Peace to all fuch; but to the.° felices ani+ 
** me, quibus hac cognofcere cura ;’’—to thofe who 
have enjoyed the pleafures of fcience, who have 
been fuccefsful—who have made difcoveries— 
. who have really illuminated the world--to the 
Bacans, the Newtons, the Lockes.—-Allow me ta 
mention one, Daniel Bernoulli, the moft ele. 
gant mathematician, the only philofopher, and 
the moft worthy man. of that celebrated family. 
He faid to a gentleman, (Dr Staehling), who 
repeated it tome, that “.when reading fome of 
** thofe wonderful gueffes of Sir aac Newton, 
« tHe fubfequent demonftration of which has 
* been the chief fource of fame to his moft ces 
* lebrated commentators—his mind has fome- 
“ times been fo overpowered by thrilling emo- 
< tions, that he has wifhed that’ moment to be 
* his laft; and that it was this which gave him 
* the cleareft conception of the happinefs ‘of 
heaven.” If fuch’ delightful emotions could 
pe excited by the perception of mere truth, what 
mutt they be when each of thefe truths.is an in- 
fiance of wifdom, and when we recolle&, that 


what 
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“what we call wifdom in the works of nature, is 
always the nice adaptation of means for produs 
cing beneficent ends; and that each of thefe afs 
*feéting qualities is fufceptible of degrees which 
are boundlefs, and exceed our highelt . concep. 
tions. What can this complex emotion or 
feeling be Dut rapture? But Bernoulli is 
a Dottor of Theology—and. therefore a fuf- 
Picious perfon, perhaps one of the combination 
hired by defpots to enflave us. I will take ane 
other man, a gentleman of rank and family, a 
foldier, who often fignalifed himfelf as a naval 
commander—who at one time forced his way thro” 
‘a powerful fleet of the Venetians with a finall 
{quadron, and brought relief to a diftrefled gar- 
rifon. [would defire the reader to perufe the 
conclufion of Sir Kenhelm Digby’s Treatifes on 
Body and Mind; and after having reflected. on 
the ftate of fcience at the time this author 
wrote, let him coolly. weigh the incitements to 
manly conduct which this foldier finds in the 
differences obferved between body and mind; 
and then let him fay, on his confcience, whee 
ther they are more feeble than thofe which he 
can draw from the eternal fleep of death. If he 
thinks that they are—he is in the proper frame 
for initiation. into Spartacus’s higher myfteries- 


fle may be either Macus or Rex. 
Were 
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Were this a proper place for confidering the 
queftion as a queftion of f{cience or truth, I would 
fay, that every man who has been a _/ucce/s- 
gel ftydent of nature, and who will reft hise 
conclufions on the fame maxims of probable 
-veafoning that have procured him fuccefs in his 
patt refearches, will confider it as next to cer- 
tain that there is another ftate of exiftence for 
tational man. For he muft own, that if this 
be not the cafe, there is a moft fingular excep- 
tion to a propofition which the whole courfe of 
his experience has made him confider as a truth 
founded on univerfal induétion, viz. that nature 
accomplifbes all ber plans, and that every clafs of 
beings attains all the improvement of which it is 
capable. Let him but turn his thoughts inward, 
he will feel that his intelleét is capable of im- 
provement, in comparifon with which Newton 
is but a child. I could purfue this argument 
very far, and (I think) warm the heart of eve- 
ry man whom I fhould with to call my friend. 

What opinion will be formed of this Affocia- 
tion by the modeft, the lowly-minded, the can- 
did, who acknowledge that they too often feel 
the fuperioy force of prefent and fenfible plea- 
fures, by which their minds are drawn off from 
the contemplation of what their confciences tell . 
them to be right,—to be their dytiful and filial 
a fentiments 
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fentiments and emotions refpecting their great 
and good Patent—to be their dutiful and neigh 
bourly affections, and their proper condua to 
all around them—and which diminifh their 
veneration for that purity of thought and mo- 
deration of appetite which becomes their noe 
ble natures. What muft they think of this Or 
der? Confcious of frequent faults; which would 
offend themfelves if committed by their deareft . 
‘children, they look up to their’ Maker with an- 
xiety,—ate forry for having fo far forgotten their 
duty, and fearful that they may again forget it. 
Their painful experience tells them that their rea¢ 
fon-is often too weak, their information too {cane 
ty, or its light is obftruéted by paffion and pres 
judices, which diftort and difcolour every thing ; 
or it is unheeded during their attention to prefent 
objects. Happy fhould they be, if it fliould pleafe : 
their kind Parentto remind them of their duty from 
time to fime, of to influence their mind inany way 
that would compenfate for their own ignorance, 
their own weaknefs, or even their indolénce and 
hegle&t. They dare not expect fuch a favour, 
which their modefty tells them they do not de- 
ferve, and which they fear may be unfit to be 
granted ; but when fuch a comfort is held out to’ 
them, with eager hearts they receive it—they 
blefs the kindnefs that granted it, and the hand 
that brings it~—-Such amiable “characters have 

- appeared 
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appeared in all ages, and in all fituations of 
mankind. They have not in all inftances been 
wife-—often have they been precipitate, and have 
, too readily catched at any thing which pretended. 
to give them the fo much withed-for affiftances ; 
and, unfortunately,. there have been enthufiafts, 
or villains, who have taken advantage of this u- 
niverfal with of anxious man; and the world haa 
been darkened by cheats, who have mifrepre- 
fented God to mankind, have filled us with vain 
terrors, and have then quieted our fears by fines, 
and facrifjces, and mortifications, and fervices, 
which they faid made more than amends for all 
our faults. Thus was our duty to cur neigh. 
bour, to our own dignity, and to our Maker 
and Parent, kept out of fight, and religion no 
longer came in aid to. our fenfe of right and 
‘wrong; but, on the contrary, by thefe fuperfti- 
tions it opened the doors of heaven to the worth. 
lefs and the wicked.—But I with not to fpeak of 
‘thefe men, but of the gocd, the candid, the 
mopEsT, the HUMBLE, who know their failings, 
who love their duties, but wifh to know, to per- 
ceive, and to love them ftill more. Thele are 
they who think and believe that the Gofpel 
<« has brought life and immortality to light,’ 
that is, within their reach. -They think it worthy 
of the Father of mankind, and they receive it 
with thankful hearts, admiring above all things 
‘the 
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the fimplicity of its morality, comprehended in, 
one fentence, “ Do to another, what you can 
s reafonably . with that another fhould do to. 
“¢ you,” and THAT PURITY OF THOUGHT AND 
.MANNERS WHICH DISTINGUISH(S IT FROM ‘ALL 
THe SYSTt.MS OF MORAL INSTRUCTION THAT 
HAVE KVER BEEN.OFFERED TO Min. Here they 
find a ground of refignation under the troubles 
of life, and a fupport in the hour of death, quite 
{uited to the diffidence of their charaéter. Such 
men are-ready.to grant that the Stoics were per 
fons of noble and exalted minds, and that they 
had worthy conceptions of the rank of man in 
the fcale of God’s works; but they confefs that 
they themfelves do not feel all that fupport fram. 
Stoical principles which man too frequently 
needs ;.and they fay that they are not fingular 
' in their opinions, but that the bulk of mankind 
.are prevented, by their want of heroic fortitude, 
by their fituation, or their want of the opportu- 
ties of ‘cultivating their native ftrength of mind, 
from ever attaining this hearty fubmiffion to 
the will of Deity.—They maintain, that the Stoics 
were but a few, a very few, from among many 
" millions—and therefore their being fatisfied was 
but a trifle amidft the general difcontent, and 
fretting, and defpair.—Such men will moft, cer- 
tainly ftart back from this [lumination with hor- 
ror and fright—from a Society which gives the 
lie to their fondeit hopes, makes a fport of their 

; Hh « grounds 
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grounds of hope, and of their deliverer; and 
which, after laughing at their credulity, bids 
them fhake off all religion whatever, and denics 
the exiftence of that Supreme Mind, the pattern 
of all excellence, who till now had filled their 
thoughts with admiration and love—from an Or- 
der which pretends to free them from fpiritual 
bondage, and then lays on their necks a load 
ten times more oppreffive and intolerable, from 
which they have no power of ever efcaping. 
Men of fenfe and virtue will fpurn at fuch a 
fpropofal ; and even the profligate, who trade 
with Deity, muft be fenfible that they will be 
better off with their priefts, whom they know, 
and among whom they may make .a {election of 
fuch as will with patience and gentlenefs clear 
up their doubts, calm their fears, and encourage. 
their hopes. 

And all good men, all lovers of peace and of 
juftice, will abhor and rejeé the thought of over- 
turning the prefent conftitution of things, faulty 
as it‘'may be, merely in the endeavour to efta- 
blifh another, which the vices of mankind may 
fubvert again in a twelvemonth. They mutt fee, 
that in order to gain their point, the propofers 
have found it neceflary to deftroy the grounds of 
morality, by permitting the moft wicked means | 
for accomplifhing any end that our fancy, warp~ 
ed by paflien or intereft, may reprefent, to us 

as 
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as of great importance. They fee, that inftead 
of morality, vice mult prevail, and that therefore 
there is no Yecurity for the continuance of this 
-Utopian felicity ; and, in the mean time, defola- 
tion and mifery muft lay the world wafte during 
the ftruggle, and half of thofe for whom we are 
{triving will be fwept from the face of the earth. 
We have but to look to: France, where in eight 
years there have been more executions and fpolia- 
tions and diftrefles of every kind by the pouvoir 
revolutionnaire, than can be found in the long re- 
cords of that defpotic monarchy. 

There is nothing in“ the whole conttitution of 
the Illuminati that ftrikes me with more horror 
than the propofals of Hercules and Minos to en- 
lift the women in this fhocking warfare with all 
that ‘is good, and pure, and lovely, and of good 
** report.”? They could not have fallen on any 
expedient. that will be more effe€tual and fatal. 
If any of my countrywomen fhall honour thefe 
pages with a reading, I would call on them, in 
the: moft earneft manner, to confider this as an 
affair of the-utmoft importance to themfelves. I 
would conjure them by the regard they have for 
their own dignity, and for their rank in fociety, to 
join againft thefe enemies of human nature and pro- 
fligate degraders of the {ex ; and I would affure 
them that the prefent.flate of things almoft puts 
jt in their power to be the faviours of the world, 

Hha2 Bur 
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But if they are remifs, and yield to the feduaion, 
they will fall from that high flate to which they 
have arifen in Chriftian Europe, and again fink 
into that infignificancy or flavery in which the fex 
is found in all ages and couritries out of the hear 
- ing of Chriftianity. ne 

1 hope that my countrywomen will confider 
this folemn addrefs to them as a proof of the high 
efteem in which I hold them. ‘They will not be 
offended then if, in this feafon of alarm and an- 
‘xiety, when I wifh to imprefs ‘their minds with a 
ferious truth, 1 fhall wave ceremony ‘which ‘is 
“always defigning, and {peak e them in honeft but 
-decent plainnefs.. 

.Man is immerfed in ee Our accommo- 
dations are now fo numerous that every thing is 
‘pleafure. Even in very fober: fituations in this 
highly cultivated Society, there is hardly a thing | 
that remains in the form of a neceflary of life, or 
even of a mere conveniency—every thing is or- 
namented—if muft not ‘appear of ufe it muft 
appear: as giving fome fenfible pléafure. Ido not 
fay this ‘by: way of blaming—it is nature——mani ig a 
refining creature,‘ and our ‘moft: boafted acquire- 
ments are but refinements on our neceflary. wants, 
Our hut becomes a’ palate, our blanket a fine 
‘drefs, and our arts become-fciences.' This difcon- 
tent with the-natural condition -of' things, and 
fhis difpofition to refinement, is a characteriitig 


niet 
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_ of our fpecies, and is the great employment of 
our lives. The dire€tion which this propenfity 
chances to take in any age or nation, marks its 
character in the moft confpicuous and interefting 
‘manner. All have it in fome degree, and it is 
very conccivable that, in fome, it may conftitute 
the chief object of attention. If this be the cafe 
in any nations, it is furely moft likely to be fo in 
thofe where the accommodations of life are the 
moft‘numerous therefore in a rich and luxurious 
nation. I may furely, without exaggeration or 
‘reproach, give that appellation to our own nation 
at this moment. If you do not go to the very 
loweft clafs of people, who muft labour all day, is 
it not the chief object of all to procure perccpti- 
ble pleafure in one way oF another? The fober 
and bufy ftruggle in the thoughts and hopes of 
getting the means of enjoying the comforts of life 
without farther labour,—and many have no o- 
ther obje& than pleafure. 

Then let us refle& that it is woman that, is to , 
grace the whole—It is in nature, it is the very 
conftitution of man, that woman, and every 
thing connected with woman, mutt appear as'the 
ornament of life. ‘That this mixes with every 
other focial fentiment; appears from the conduc 
of our fpecies in all ages and in every fituation. 
‘This I prefume would be the cafe, even though 
there were no qualities or talents in the fex to jufti- 
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fy it. This fentiment refpe€ting the fex is ne- 
ceflary, in order to rear fo helplefs, fo nice, 
and fo improveable a creature as man; without 
it, the long abiding tafk could not be performed: 
—and I think that I may venture to fay that 
it is performed in the different ftates of fociety 
nearly in proportion as this preparatory and indif- 
_ penfable fentiment ‘is in force. 

On the other hand, I think it no lefs evi- 
dent ‘that it is the defire of the women to be 
agreeable to the men, and that they will model 
" themfelves according to what they think will 
pleafe. Without this adjuftment of fentiments 
by nature, nothing would go-on. We never 
obferve any fuch want of fymmetry in the 
works of God. Jf, therefore, thofe who take 
the lead, and give the fafhion in fociety, were 
wife and virtuous, I have no doubt but that 
the women would fet the brighteft pattern. of 
every thing that is; excellent. But if the men 
are nice and faftidious fenfualifts, the women 
will be refined and elegant voluptuaries. 

There is no deficiency in the female mind, 
either in talents or in difpofitions; nor can we fay 
with certainty that there is any fubject of intellec- 
tual or moral difcuffion in which women have not 
excelled. If the delicacy of their: conflitution, 
and other phyficial caufes, allow the female fex a 
fmaller fhare of fome mental Powers, they poffefs 


others in a fuperior degree, which are no lefs re- 
{pectable 
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fpectable in their own nature, and of as great im- 
portance to focicty. Inftead of defcanting at large 
on their powers of mind, and fupporting my af- 
fertions by the inftances of a Hypatia, a Schur- 
man, a Zenobia, an Elifabeth, &c. I may repeat 
the account given of the fex by a perfon of uncom« 
mon experience, who faw them without difguife, 
or any motive that could lead them to playa 
feigned part-—Mr Ledyard, who traverfed the 
greateft part of the world, for the mere indulgence 
of his tafte for obfervation of human nature; ges 
nerally in want, and often in extreme mifery. 

“© Thave (fays he) always remarked that wo- 
*¢ men, in all countries, are civil, obliging, ten- 
«¢ der, and humane ; that they are ever inclined 
“ to be gay and cheerful, timorous and modeft ; 
“© and that they do not hefitate, like man, to per- 
‘© form a kind or generous action.—Not haughty, 
* not arrogant, not. fupercilious, they are full 
** of courtefy, and fond of fociety—more liable 
© in general to err than man, but in general, alfo, 
‘¢ more Virtuous, and performing more good 
s¢ actions than he. To a woman, whether civi- 
* lized or favage, I never addreffed myfelf in the 
‘ Janguage of decency and friendfhip, without 
“ receiving a decent and friendly anfwer—with 
*¢ man it has often been otherwife. 

In wandering over the barren plains of in- 


“© hofpitable Denmark, through honeft Sweden, 
. eo t3 and. 2 
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* and frozen Lapland, rude and churlifh Finland, 

¢ unprincipled Ruffia, and the wide fpread re- 
<¢ gions of the wandering Tartar,—if hungry, dry, 

*¢ cold, wet, or. fick, the women have ever been 
“ friendly to me, and uniformly fo; and to add 

“< to this virtue, (fo worthy of the appellation of 
“* benevolence), thefe actions have been perform-. 
« ed in fo free and fo kind a manner, that if I 
“¢ was thirfty, I drank the fweeteft draught, and’ 
*« if hungry, I ate the coarfe meal with a double 

* relifh.” 

And thefe are they whom. Weifhaupt would 
corrupt! One of thefe, whom he had embraced 
with fondnefs, would he have murdered, to fave 
his honour, and qualify himfelf to preach virtue 
But let us not be too fevere on Weilhaupt —let us 
wath ourfelves clear of all ftain before we think 
of reprobating ‘him. Are we not guilty in fome 
degree, when we do not cultivate in the women 
thofe powers of mind, and thofe difpofitions of 
heart, which would equally dignify them in every 
ftation as in thofe humble ranks in which Mr 
Ledyard moft frequently faw them? I cannot 
think that we do this. They are not only to 
grace the whole of cultivated fociety, but itis in 
their faithful and affectionate perfonal attachment, 
that we are to find the fweeteft pleafures that life’ 
can give. Yet in all the fituations where the 
manner in which they are treated is not dictated 

: ' as by 


a 


7 ‘ 


by the ftern laws of neceffity, are they not train- 
ed up for mcre amufement—are not ferious 
occupations confidered as a tafk which hurts 
their lovelincfs ? What is this but felfifhnefs, or as 
if they had no virtues worth cultivating? Their 
bufinefs is f{uppofed to be the ornamenting them- 
felves, as if nature did not di€tate this to them al- 
ready, with at leaft as much force as is necef- 
fary. Every thing is prefcribed to them becan/e it 
makes them more lovely—~even their moral leffons 
are enforced by this argument, and Mifs Wool- 
ftoncroft is perfectly right when fhe fays that the 
fine leflons given to young women by Fordyce or 
Roufleau are nothing but felfifh and refined vo- 
luptuoufnefs. This advocate of her fex puts her 
fifters in the proper point of view, when fhe tells 
them that they are, like man, the fubjects of God’s 
moral government,—like man, preparing them- 
felves for boundlefs improvement in a better ftate 
of exiflence. Tad fhe adhered to this view of 
the matter, and kept it conftantly in fight, her 
book (which doubtlefs contains many excellent 
things, highly deferving of their ferious conlider- 
ation) would have been a moft yaluable work.’ 
She juftly obferves, that the virtues of the fex are 
great anc refpectable, but that in our mad chace 
of pleafure, only pleafure, they are little thought of 
or attended to. Man trufts to his own uncon- 
troulable power, or to the general goodnels of the ° 
Ti fex, 
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fex, that their virtues will appear when we have 
occafion for them ;—* but we will fend for 
«< thefe fome other time ;’”?-- Many noble difplays 
do they make of the moft difficult attainments. 
Such is the patient bearing up under misfortunes, 
which has no brilliancy to fupport it in the effort. 
This is more difficult than braving danger in an 
ative and confpicuous fituation. Tow often is 
a woman left with a family, and the fhattered re- 
mains of a fortune, loft perhaps by diffipation or 
by indolence—and how, feldom, how very fel-: 
dom, do we fee woman fhrink froin the tafk, or 
difcharge it with negligence ? Is it not therefore 
folly next to madnc fo, not to be careful of this our 
greateft bleffing—of things which fo nearly con- 
cernour peace —nor guard ourfelves, and thefe our 
Left companions and friends, from the effects of this 
fatal Whamination ? Tt has indced brought to light 
what dreadful lengths men will go, when under 
the fanatical and dazzling glare of happinefs in a 
ftate of liberty and quality, and fpurred on-by 
infatiable luxury, and not held in check by moral 
feelings and the reftraints of religion—and mark, 
reader, that the women have here alfo taken the 
complexion of the men, and have even gone be« 
yond them. If we have feen a fon prefent him- 
{elf to the National Aflembly of I'rance, profefling 
his fatifaétion with the execution of his father 
three days before, and «decfaring himfelf a true 
; citizen, 
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citizen, who prefers the nation to all other con- 
fiderations ; we have alfo feen, on the fame day, 
wives denouncing their hufbands, and (O fhock- 
ing to human nature!) mothers denouncing their 
fons, as bad citizens and traitors. Mark too what 
return the women have met with for all their 
horrid fervices, where, to exprefs thcir fentiments 
of civifm and abhorrence of royalty, they threw 
away the character of their fex, and bit the am- 
putated limbs of their murdered countrymen *. 
Surely thefe patriotic women merited that the 
rights of their fex fhould be confidered in full 
council, and they were well entitled to afeat ; but 
there is not a. fingle act of their government in 
which the fex is confidered as having any rights 
whatever, or that they are things to be cared for. 
Are not the accurfed fruits of Illumination to 
be feen in the prefent humiliating condition of 
woman in France ? pampered in every thing that 
can reduce them to the mere inftrument of ani- 
mal pleafure. In their prefent {tate of national mo- 
deration ex they callit) and fecurity, fee Madame 
lia Talien 


* I fay this on the authority of a young gentleman, an emi- 
giant, who faw it, and who faid, that they were women, not 
of the dregs of the Palais Royal, nor’ of infamous charaGter, 
but well dreffed.—I am forry to add, that the relation, ne- 
companied with looks of horror and difguft, only provoked 
a contemptuous {mile from an illuminated Britifh Fair one. 
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-Talien come into the public theatre, accompa- 
nied by other beautiful women, (I was about to have 
mifnamed them Ladies), laying afide all modefty, 
and prefenting themfelves to the public view, with 
bared limbs, @ 11 Sauwzze, as the alluring objects 
of defire. I make no doubt but that this is a fe- 
rious matter, encouraged, nay, prompted’ by go- - 
vernment. To kcep the minds of the Parifians in 
the prefent fever of diffolute gaiety, they are at 
more expence from the national treafury for the 
fupport of the fixty theatres, than all the penfions 
and honorary offices in Britain, three times told, 
amount to. Was not their abominable farce in 
the church of Notre Dame a bait of the fame kind, 
in the true fpirit'of Weifhaupt’s Eroterion? 1 
was pleafed to fee among the priefts of that folem- 
nity Mr Brigonzi, an old acquaintance, formerly - 
Machinife (and excclicnt in his profeffion) to the 
opera at the palace in St Peterfburg. He was a 
moit zealdus Mafon, and Chevalier de POrient ; 
and I know that he went to Patis in the fame ca- 
pacity of Machinifte de POpcra ; fo thé Tam next 
to certain that this is the very man. But what 
will be the end of all this? The fondlings of the 
wealthy will be pampered in all the indulgences 
which faftidious voluptuoufnefs finds nuccflary for 
varying or enhancing its pleafures ; but they will 


either be flighted as toys, er they will be immu- 
red ; 
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red; and the companions of the poor will be 
drudges and flaves. 

1 am fully perfuaded that it was the enthufiat- 
tic admiration of Grecian democracy that recom- 
mended to the French nation the drels 2 la Greeque, 
which exhibits, not the elegant, ornamented beau- 
ty, but the beautiful female, fully as well as Ma- 
dame Talien’s drefs 2 Ja Sauvage. It was no doubt 
with the fame adherence to ferious principle, that 
Mademoifelle’ Therouanne was moft beautifully 
drefled 2 ? Amazonne on the 5th of October 1789, 

_when fhe turned the heads of fo many young of- 
fiters of the regiments at Verfailles. The Cythe- 
‘rea, the hominum divumque voluptas, at the cathe- 
dral of Notre Dame, was alfo drefled a la Grecque ;' 
and in this, and in much of the folernnities of 
that day, I recognized the tafte and invention 
of my old acquaintance Brigonzi. I recollected . 
the drefies of our premiere & feconde Surveillan- 
tes in the Loge dela Fidelité. There is a moft 
evident and chara¢teriftic change in the whole fyf- 
_tem of female drefs in France. The Jilles de 
POpera always gave the fon, and were furely with- 
held by no rigid principle. ‘They fometimes produ- 
ced very extravagant and fantaftic forms, but thefe 
wete almoft always in the ftyle of the highell or« 
nament, and they trufted, for the reft of the im- 


preflion w hich they wifhed to make, to the falci- 
“nating 
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nating expreffion of clgant movemints. This 
indeed was wonderful, and hardly conceivable by 
any who have not feen a crand ballet performed 
ty geod actors. I have ‘fhed tears of the molt 
fincere and tender forrow during the exhibition 
of Antigone, fet to mufic by Traiottai, and per- 
formed by Madame Meilcour and S*¢ Torelli, and 
Zantini. I can eafily conceive the impreffion to 
be ftill ftronger, though perhaps of another kind, 
when the former fuperb drefles are changed for 
the expreflive fimplicity of the Grecian. I] can- 
not help thinking that the female ornaments in 
the reft of Europe, and cven among ourfelves, 
have lefs elegance fince we loft the imprimatur of 
the French court. But fcc how all this will ter- 
minate, when we fhall have brought the fex fo 
Jow, and will not even wait for a Mahometan pa- 
‘yradife. What can we expect but fuch a diffolute- 
nefs of manners, that the endearing ties of rela. 
tion and family, and mutual confidence within 
doors, will be flighted, and will ceafe ; and every 
man mult ftand up for himfelf, fingie ‘and alone, 
in perfect equality, and full liberty. to do whatever 
his own arm (but that alone) is able to.accom- 
plifh. ‘his is not the fugseftion of prudifh fear, 
I think it is the natural courfe of things, and that 
France is at this moment giving to the world the 
fulleft proof of Weithaupt’s fagacity, and the 
judgment with which fe hts* formed his plans. 
Can 
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Can it tend to the improvement of our morals or 
manners to havé our ladies frequent the gymnattic 
theatres, and {ee them decide, like the Roman ma- 
trons, on the merits of a naked gladiator or wrell- 
Icr ? Lave we not enough of this already-with our 
vaulters. and pofture-mafters, and fhould we ad- 
mire any lady who had a rage for fuch fpectacles? 
Will it improve our tafte to have our rooms or- 
. Bamented with fuch paintings and fculptures as 
filled the cenaculum, and the ftudy of the refined 
and elegant moralift Horace, who had the art-— 
ridendo dicere verum? Shall we be improved ° 
when fuch indulgences are thought compatible 
with fuch leffons as he gencrally gives for the con- 
duct of life? The pure Morality of luminatifm 
is now employed in: ftripping Italy of all thofe pre- 
cious remains of ancient art and voluptuoufnels ; 
and Paris will ere long be the depofit’and the re- 
fort of artifts from all nations, there to ftudy the 
works of ancient mafters, and. to return from 
thence pandars of public corruption. The plan is 
mafterly, and the low-born Statefmen and Generals 
of France.may in this refpect be fet on a level 
with a Colbert or a Condé. But the confequen. 
ces of this Gallic dominion over the minds of 
fallen man will be as dreadful as their dominion 
over their lives and fortunes. 

Recolle@ in what manner Spartacus propofed 


to corrupt his fifters (for we need not {peak of 
the 
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the manner in which he expected that this would 
promote his plan-—this is abundantly plain). It 
was by deftroying their moral fentiments, and, 
their fentiments of religion. Recolleé& what is the 
recommendation that the Atheift Minos gives of 
his ftep-daughters, when he fpeaks of them as 
proper perfons for the Lodge of Sifters. ‘ They 
“‘ have got over all prejudices, and, in matters of 
** religion, ‘they think as I do.” Thefe profli- 
gates judzed rightly that this affair required much 
caution, and that the utmoft attention to decency, 
and ‘evcn delicacy, muft be obferved in their ri- 
tuals and ceremonies, ocherwife they would be 
difgufted. This was judging fairly of the feelings 
of a female mind. But they judged falfely, and 
only according to their own: coarfe experience, 
when they’ attributed their difguft and their fears 
to coynefs’ Coynefs is indeed the inftin@iive at- 
tribute of the female. In woman itis very great, 
and it is perhaps the genuine fource of the di/gu/? 
of sthich the Iluminati were fufpicious. But they 
have been dim-fighted indeed, or very unfortu- 
_ hate in their acquaintance, if they never obfer- 
ved any other fource of repugnance in the mind 
of woman to what is immoral or immodeft—if 
they did not fee difhxe—moral difapprobation. 
- Do they mean to infinuate, that in that regard 
“which mode women exprefs in all their words 
and actions, for what every one underftands by 


the 
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the terms decency, modefty, filthinefs, obfcenity, 
they only fhow female coynefs? Then are they 
very blind inftruétors. But they are not fo blind. 
‘The account given of the initiation of a young | 
Sifter at Frankfort, under the feigned name P/y- 
‘charion, fhows the moft f{crupulous attention to 
the moral feelings of the fex ; and the confufion 
and difturbance which it occafioned among the la- 
dies, after all their care, fhows, that when they 
thought all right and delicate, they had been but 
coarfe judges. Minos damns the ladies there, be- 
caufe they are too free, too rich, too republican, 
and too wife, for being led about by the nofe 
(this is his own expreflion). But, Philo certainly 
thought more correétly of the fex in general, 
when he fays, Truth is a modeft girl: She may 
be handed about like a lady, by good fenfe and 
good manners, but mult not be bullied and driven 
about like a {trumpet. I would give the difcoures 
or addreties which wert made on that occafion to 
the different claifes of the ailembly, girls, young la- 
dies, wives, young men, and itran,ers, which 
are really well compofed and pretty, were they 
“not fuch as would offend my fair countrywomen, 
The religious fentiments by which mortals are 
to be afli{led, even in the diicharge ot their moral 
duties, and {till more, the fentiments which are 
purely religious, and have no reference to any 
thing here, are precifely thofe which are moft eafily 
Kk excited _ 
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excited in the mind of woman. Affe€tion, admi- 
ration, filial reverence, are, if I miftake not ex- 
ceedingly, thofe in which the women far furpafs 
the men ; and it is on this account that we gene- 
nerally find them fo much difpofed to devotion, 
which is nothing but a fort of fond indulgence of 
thefe affections without limit to the imagination. 
The enraptured devotee pours out her foul in ex- 
preffions of thefe feelings, juft as a fond mother 
mixes the carefles given to her,child with the moft 
extravagant expreflions of ‘love. The devotee 
even endeavours to excite higher degrees of thefe 
affections, by expatiating on fuch circumftances 
in the divine conduct with refpect to man as na- 
turally awaken them; and he does this without any 
fear of exceeding ; becaufe Infinite Wifdom and 
Goodnefs will always juftify the fentiment, ‘and 
free the expreffion of it from all charge of hyper- 
bole or extravagance, 

I am convinced, therefore, that the female mind 
is well adapted to cultivation by means of religion, 
and ‘that their native foftnels and kindnefs of 
heart will always be fufficient for procuring 
it a favourable reception from them. It is there- 
fore with double regret that I fee any of them join 
in the arrogant pretenfions of our Ilhiminated 
philofophers, who fee no need of fuch affiftances 
for the knowledge and difcharge of their duties. 
There i is nothing fo unlike that general modefty 

of 
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of thought, and that diffidence, which we are dif- 
pofed to think the chara&ter of the female mind. 
1 am inclined to think, that fuch deviations from 
the general conduct of the Jex are marks of a © 
harfher chara€ter, of a heart that has lefs fenfi- 
bility, and is on the whole lefs amiable than that 
of others ; yet it muft be owned that there are 
fome fuch among us. Much, if not the whole 
of this perverfion, has, I am perfuaded, been ow- 
ing to the contagion of bad example in the men, 
They are made familiar with fuch expreffions— 
their firft horror is gone, and (would to heaven 
that I were miftaken!) fome of them have al- 
ready wounded their confciences to fuch a de- 
gree, that they have fome reafon to with that re- 
digion may-be without foundation. 

But I would call upon all, and thefe women 
in particular, to confider this matter in another 
light—as it may affect themfelves in this life ; as it 
may affect their rank and treatment in ordinary 
fociety. I would fay to them, that if the world 
fhall once adopt the belief that this life is our all, 
then, the true maxim of rational condué will be, 
to * eat and to drink, fince to-morrow we are to 
‘© die ;”’ and that when they have nothing to truft 
to but the fondnefs of the men, they will foon 
find themfelves reduced to flavery. The crown 
which they now wear will fall from their heads, 
and they will no longer be the arbiters of what is 

K k\e lovely 
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lovely in human life. The empire of beauty i ig 
but fhort ; and even in republican France, it will 
not be many years that Madame Talien can fafci- 
nate the Parifian Theatre by the exhibition of 
her charms. Man is faftidious' and changeable, 
and he is ftronger than they,-and can always take 
his own will with refpeét to woman. At prefent 
he is with-held by refpe€t:for her moral worth— 
and many are with-held by religion—and many 
more are with-held by public laws, which laws 
were framed at a time when religious truths 
influenced the minds and the conduét of men. 
‘When the fentiments of men change, ‘they will 
not be fo foolifh as to keep in force laws which 
cramp their ftrongeft defires. Then will the 
rich have their’ Harems, and the poor their 
drudges. ‘ 

Nay, it is not merely the circumftance of wo- 
man’s being confidered as the moral companion 
of man that gives the fex its empire among us. 
There is fomething of this to be obferved in all 
nations. Of all the diftin@ions which fet our fpe- 
cies above the other fentient wnhabitants of this 
globe, making us as unlike to the belt of them as 
they are to a piece of inanimate matter, there is 
none more remarkable than the differences obfer- 
vable in the appearances of, thofe defires by which . 
the race is continued. s J. obferved already, 
fuch a diftinction is se ete neceffary. There: 

mutt 
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mutt be a moral connection, in order that the hu- 

man f{pecies may be a race of rational creatures, 

improveable, not only by the encreafing experi- 

ence of the individual, but alfo by the heritable 
experience of the fucceffive generations. It may- 
be obferved between the folitary pairs in Labra- 
dor, where human nature ftarves, like, the ftunt- 
ed oak in the crevice of a barren rock ; 3 and it is 
feen in the cultivated focieties of Europe, where: 
our nature in a feries of ages becomes a ma- 
jeftic tree. But, alas! with what differences of 
- boughs and foliage! Whatever may be the na- | 
tive powers of mind in the poor but gentle Efqui- 
maux, fhe can, do nothing for the fpecies but 
nurfe a young one, who cannot run his race of 
life without inceflant and hard labour to keep 
foul and body together—here therefore her fta- 
tion in-fociety can hardly have a name, becaule 
there can hardly be faid that there is an affocia-' 
tion, except what is neceffary for repelling the 
hoftile attacks of Indians, who feem to hunt them 
without provocation as the dog does the hare. In 
other parts of the world, we fee that the confide- 
ration in which the fex is held, nearly follows the 
proportions of that aggregate of many different 
particulars, which we confider as conftituting the 
cultivation of a-focicty. We may,perhaps err, 

and we probably do} err, in our eftimation of 
thefe degrees, er | we are not perfettly ac. 

BOP Se quainted 
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quainted with what is the real excellence of man, 

But as far as we can judge of it, I believe that 

my affertion is acknowledged. On this authori- 

‘ty, I might prefume to fay, that it-is in Chriftian 
Europe that man has attained his higheft degree 

of cultivation—for it is undoubtedly here that the 

women have attained the higheft rank. I may 

even add, that it is in that part of Europe where 

the effential and diftinguifhing dottrines of Chrif- 

tian morality are moft generally acknowledged 

and attended to by the laws of the country, that 

woman acts the higheft part in general fociety. 

But here we muft be very careful how we form 

our notion, either of the fociety, or of the female 

rank—it is furely not from the two or three dozens 

who fill the higheft ranks in the ftate. Their 

number is too fmall,.and their fituation is too 
particular, to afford the proper average. Befides, 

**the fituation of the individuals of this clafs in all 
countries is very much the fame—and in all it is 

very artificial—accordingly their character is fan- 

taftical. Nor are we to take it from that clafs , 

that is the moft numerous of all, the loweft clafs 

of fociety, for thefe are the labouring poor, whofe 

conduct and occupations are fo much didtated ta 

them by the hard circumftances of their fituation, 

that fcarcely any thing is left to their choice. ‘The 

fituation of women of thi. clafs mutt be nearly 

the fame in all nations. he ‘this clafs is ftill fuf- 

. ceptible 
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ceptible of fome variety—and we fee it—and 1 
think that even here there is a perceptible fupe- 
riority of the female rank in thofe couatries 
where the pureft Chriftianity prevails. We mutt 
however take our meafures or proportions from 
a numerous clafs, but alfoaclafs in fomewhat 
of eafy circumftances, where moral fentiments 
call fome attention, and perfons have fome choice 
in their conduét. And here, although I cannot 
pretend to have had many opportunities of obier- 
vation, yet Ihave had fome. I can venture to 
fay that it is not in Ruffia, nor in Spain, that 
woman is, on’ the whole, the moft important as 
a member of the community. I would ‘fay, that 
in Britain her important rights are more generally 
refpetted than any where elfe. No wheré is a 
man’s character fo much hurt by infidelity—no 
where is it fo difficult to rub off the ftigma of baf- 
tardy, or to procure a decent reception or fociety 
for an improper connection ; and I believe it will 
readily be granted, that their fhare in fucceflions, 
their authority in all matters of domedtic truft, 
and even their opinions in what concerns life and 
manners, are fully more refpectable here than in 
any country. 

I have long been of the opinion, (and every ob- 
fervation that 1 have been able to make fince I 
firft formed it confirn\s me in it), that woman is 
indebted to Chriftianity alone for the high rank 

fhe 
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fhe holds in fociety. Look into the writings of 
antiquity—into the works of the Greck and Latin 
poets—into the numberlefs panegyrics of the fex, 
to be found both in profe and verfe—I can find 
little, very little indeed, where woman is treated 
with refpect—there is no want of love, that is, 
of fondnefs, of beauty, of charms, of graces. 
But of woman as the equal of man, as a morak 
companion, travelling with him the road to feli- 
city—as his advifer—his folace in misfortune— 
as a pattern from which he may fometimes copy 


- with advantage ;—of all this there is hardly a 


trace. Woman is always mentioned as an object” 
of paffion. Chaftity, modefty, fober-mindednels, 
are all confidered in relation to this fingle point 5 
or fometimes-as of importance in refpeét of ceco- 
nomy or domeftic quiet. Recolleét the famous 


‘ fpeech of Metellus Numidicus to the Roman pco-+ 


ple, when, as Cenfor, he was recommending mar- 
riage. 

** Si fine uxore poffemus Quirites efle, omnes 
ei moleftia careremus. . Sed quoniam ita.natu- 
ra tradidit, ut nec cum illis commodé, nec fine 
illis ullo modo vivi poflet, faluti perpetue po- 
* tius quam brevi voluptati confulendum.” 

4Aul. Gell. No. Att. 1, 6. 


al 
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What does Ovid, the great panegyrift of the 
fex, fay for his beloved dogheer, whom he had 
; praifed 
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praifed for her attractions in various places of his 
Triftia and other compofitions ? He is writing 
her Epitaph—and the only thing he can fay of . 
her as a rational creature is, that fhe is—Domifi- 
da—not a Gadabout.—Search Apuleius, where 
you will find many female characters in ab/tracto 
—You will find that his little Photis was neareft 
to his heart, afteréall his philofophy. Nay, in 
his pretry ftory of Cupid and Pfyche, which the 
very wife will tell you is a fine leffon of moral 
philofophy, and a reprefentation of the operations 


, Of the intelle€tual and moral faculties of the hu- 


man foul, a ftory which gave him the fineft op- 
portunity, nay, almoft made it neceffary for him, 
to infert whatever can ornament the female cha- 
racter ; what is his Pfyche but a beautiful, fond, 
and filly girl ; and what are the whole fruits of any 
acquaintance with the fex ?—Pleafure. But why . 
take more pains ‘in the fearch ?—Look at their 
immortal goddefles—is there one among them 
whom a wife‘ man would felect for a wife or a 
friend ?—TI grant that a Lucretia is praifed—a 
Portia, an Arria, a Zenobia—but thefe are indi- 
vidual characters—not reprefentatives of the fex. 
The only Grecian ladies who made a figure by 
intelle€tual talents, were your Afpafias, Sapphos, 
Phrynes, and ather nymphs of this caft, who 


had emerged from the general infignificance of 
Ll the 
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the fex, by throwing away what we are accuf. 
tomed to call its greateft ornament.’ 
_ I think that the firft piece in which woman 
is pictured as a rcfpectable charaéter, is the old- 
eft novel that I am acquainted with, written by 2, 
Chriftian Bifhop, Heliodorus—I mean the Adven- 
tures of Theagenes and Chariclea. I think that 
the Heroine is a greater character than you will 
meet with in all the annals of antiquity. And it 
is worth while to obferve what was the effect of 
this painting. The poor Bifhop had been depo- 
fed, and even excommunicated, for doétrinal er- 
rors, and for drawing fuch a picture of a heathen. 
. The magiftrates of Antioch, the moft voluptuous 
and corrupted city of the Eaft, wrote to the Em- 
peror, telling him that this book had reformed the 
ladies of their city, where Julian the Emperor and 
his Sophifts had formerly preached in vain, and 
they therefore prayed that the good Bifhop might 
not be deprived of his mitre.—It is true, we read of 
Typatia, daughter of Theon, the mathematician at 
Alexandria, who was a prodigy of excellence, and 
taught philofophy, i. ¢. the art of leading a good 
and happy life, with great applaufe in the fa- 
mous Alexandrian fchool.—But fhe alfo was in 
_ the times of Chriftianity, and was the intimate 
friend of Syncellus and other Chriftian Bifhops. 
lt 
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It is undoubtedly Chriftianity that has fet wo- 
man on her throne, making her in every refpect 
the equal of man, bound to the fame duties, and 
candidate for the fame happinefs. Mark how wo- 

aman is defcribed by a Chriftian poet, 


*¢ Yet when I approach 
Her lovelinefs, fo abfolute fhe feems, 
And in herfelf complete, fo well to know 
Her own, that what fhe wills to do or fay 
“Seems wife/t, virtuoufeft, difcrecteft, bef. 
Neither her outfide, form’d fo fair, 
So much delights me, as thofe graceful acts, 
. Thofe thoufand decencies that daily flow 
From all her words and actions, mix’d with love 
And {weet compliance, which declare unfeign’d 
Union of mind, or in us both one foul. 


And, to confummate all, 
Greaine/s of mind, and noblenefs, their {eat 
Build in her lovelieft, and create an awe 
About ber, as a guard angelic plac’d.” 
MILTON, 


This is really moral painting, without any abate. 
ment of female charms. 

This ig the natural confequence of that purity 
of heart, which is fo much infifled on in the 
Chriftian morality. In the inftruétions of the hea- 
then. philofephers, it is either not mentioned at 

Lie all, 
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all, or at moft, it is recommended coldly, as a 
thing proper, and worthy of a mind attentive to 
great things.—But, in Chriftianity, it is infifted 
_on as an indifpenfable duty, and enforced by ma- 
ny arguments peculiar to itfelf, 

It is worthy of obfervation, that the moft pro- 
minent fuperflitions which have difhonoured the 
Chriftian churches, have been the exceflive re- 
finements which the enthufiaftic admiration of 
heroic purity has allowed the holy trade to in- 
troduce into the manufacture of our fpiritual fet- 
ters. Without this enthufiafm, cold expediency 
would not have been able to make the Monaftic 
vow fo general, nor have given us fuch numbers 
of convents. Thefe were. generally founded 
by fuch enthufiafts—the rulers indeed of the 
church encouraged this to the utmoft, as the beft 
levy for the fpiritual power—but they could not 
enjoin {uch foundations. Vrom the fame fource 
we may derive the chief influence of auricular 
confefliun, When thefe were firmly eftablithed, 
and were vencratcd, almoft all the other corrup- 
tions of Chriftianity followed of courfe. IT may 
almolt add, that though it is here that Chriftiani- 
ty has fullcred the molt violent attacks, it is here 
that the place is mofl tenable.—Nothing tends fo- 
much to knit all the ties of fociety as the endear- 
ing conucctions of family, and whatever tends to 
leffem our veneration for the marriage-contrad, 

; weakens 
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weakens them in the moft -effectual manner, 

‘Purity of manners is its moft effectual {uppert, 

and pure thoughts are the only fources from 

which pure manners can flow. I readily grant 

that this veneration for perfonal purity was car- 
ried to an extravagant height, and that feveral ve- 
ry ridiculous fancies and cuftoms arofe from this. 
Romantic love, and chivalry, are ftrong inftances 
of the ftrange vagaries of our imayination, when 

carried along by this enthufiaftic admiration of fe- 

male purity ; and fo unnatural and forced, that they 

could only be temporary fafhions. But I believe 

that, with all their ridicule, it would be a happy 

nation where this was the general creed and 

practice. Nor can [ help thinking a nation on 

its decline, when the domeftic connections ceafe - 
to be venerated, and the illegitimate oflspring of 

a nabob or a nobleman are received with cafe in. 

to good company. 

Nothing is more clear than that the defign of 
the Mluminati was to abolifh Chrifianity—and we 
now Yee how efleCtual this would be for the cor- 
ruption of the fair fex, a purpofe which they ea. 
gerly wilhed to gain, that they might corrupt the 
nen, But if the women would retain the rank 
they now hold, they will be careful to preferve 
in full force on their minds this religion, fo con- 
‘genial to their difpofitions, which nature bas 
made affeQionate and kind, — 
Fe And 
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And with refpec&t to the men, is it not egre- 
gious folly to encourage any thing that can tend 
to blaft our f{weeteft enjoyments? Shalt we not 
do this moft effectually if we attempt to corrupt 
what nature will always make us confider as the 
higheft elegance of life? The divinity of the 
Stoics was, “ Mens fana in cot pore fano,”’—but 
it is equally true, 


“© Gratior eft pulchro veniens e corpore virtus.”” 


If therefore, inftead of profeffedly tainting what 
is of itfelf beautiful, ,we could really work it up 
e . 

“© That fair form, which, wove in fancy’s loom, 
“¢ Floats in light vifions round the poct’s head,” 


And make woman a pattern of perfeétion, we 
fhould undoubtedly add more to the heartfelt 
happinefs of life than by all the difcoveries of the 
Mluminati. See what was the effe& of Ticagenee 
and Chariclea. 

And we fhould remember that with the fate of 
woman that of man is indiffolubly knit. The 
voice of nature fpoke through our immortal bard, 
when he made Adam fay, 


<¢ From thy ftate 
«¢ Mine never fhall be parted, blifs or woe.” 


Shuld - 
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Should we fuffer the contagion to touch our 
fair partner, all is gone, and too late fhall we 
‘fay, 


<* O faireft of creation! laft and beft 

“¢ Of all God’s works, creature in whom excell’d 
<* ‘Whatever can to fight or thought be form’d, 
“© Holy, divine, good, amiable or fweet ! 

**. How art thou loft,—and now to death devote? 
«© And me with thee haft ruin’d: for with thee 
46 Certain my refolution is to die.” 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IL 


The German Union 


Ww HEN fuch a fermentation has been excited in 
the public mind, it cannot be fuppofed that the 
formal fuppreffion of the Order of the IHluminati 
in Bavaria, and in the Duchy of Wirtemberg, 
by the reigning Princes, would bring all to reft 
again. By no means. The minds of men were 
predifpofed for a change by the reftlefs fpirit of 
fpeculation in every kifd of enquiry, and the 
Jeaven had been carefully and fkilfully diffemina- 
ted in every quarter of the empire, and even in 
foreign countries. Weifhaupt faid, on good 
grounds, that ‘¢ if the Order fhould be difco- 
s¢,vered and fuppreffed, he would reftore it with 
s¢ tenfold, energy in a twelvemonth.” Even .in 

” thote 
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thofé {tates where it was formally abolifhed, nos 
thing could hinder the enlifting new members, 
and carrying on all the purpofes of the Order. 
The Areopagite might indeed be changed, and 
the feat of the direftion transferred to fome other 
place; but the Mineryal and his Mentor could 
meet as formerly, and a ride of a few miles in- 
to another State, would bring him to a Lodges 
where the young would be amufed, and the 
more advanced would be engaged in ferious mif- 
chief. Weifhaupt never liked childrens’ play. 
He indulged Philo in it, becaufe he faw him ta- 
ken with fuch rattles; but his own projects were - 
dark and folemn, and it was a relief to him now 
to be freed from that mummery. .He foon found 
the bent of the perfon’s mind on whom he had 
Set his talons, and he fays, that “ no man ever 
“ efcaped him whom he thought it worth while . 
** to fecure.”” He had already filled the lifts with 
enough of the young and gay, and when the pre- 
fent condition of the Order required fly and ex« 
perienced heads, he no longer courted them by 
play-things. He communicated the ranks and 
the inftructions by a letter, without any ceremo. 
ny. ‘The correfpondence with Philo at the time 
of the breach with him fhows the fuperiority of 
Spartacus. Philo is ina rage, provoked to find 
a pitiful profeffur difcontented with the immenfe 
fetvices which he had received from a gentle- 
s Mm man 
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man of his rank, and treating him with autho« 
rity, and with difingenuity—He tells Spartacus 
what {till greater fervices he can do the Order, 
and that he can alfo ruin it with a breath._—But 
in the midft of this rage, he propofes a thoufand 
modes of reconcilement. , The fmalleft concef= 
fion would make him hug Spartacus in his-arms. 
But Spartacus is deaf to all his threats, and firm 
asa rock. Though he is confcious of his own 
vile conduct, he abates not in the fmalleft point 
his abfolute authority—requires the moft impli- 
cit fubmiffion, which he fays * is due, ‘not to 
** himn,. but to the Order, and without which the 
* Order muft immediately go to ruin.” — He does 
not even deign to challenge Philo to do. his 
worft, but allows him to go out of the Order 
without one angry word. This fhows his confi- 
dence’ in the energy of that fpirit of reftlefs dif- 
content, and that hankering after reform which 
he had fo fuccefsfully {pread abroad. 

This had indeed arifen to an unparalleled 


height, unexpected even by the feditious theme. 


felves. This appeared in a remarkable manner 
by the reception given to the infamous letters on 
the conftitution of the Prufhan States. 

"The general opinion was, that Mirabeau was 
the author of the letters themfelves, and it was 
perfectly underftood by exery perfon, that the 
-tranflation into French was a joint contrivance 


o 


~ 
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of Mirabeau and Nicholai. I was affured of 
this by the Britifh Minifter at that Court. There 
are fome blunders in refpect of names, which an 
inhabitant of the country could hardly be guilty 
of, but are very confiftent with the felf-conceit 
and precipitancy of this Frenchman.—There are 
feveral inftances of the fame kind in two pieces, 
which dre known for certain to be his, viz. the 
Chronique feandaleufe and the Hiftoire fecrette de 
1a Cour de Berlin. Thefe letters were in every 
hand, and were mentioned in every converla- 
tion, even in the Pruflian dominions—and in 
other places of the Empire they were. quoted, 
and praifed, and commented on, although fome 
of their contents were nothing fhort of rebel- 
lion. 

Mirabeau had a large portion of that felf-con- 
ceit which diftinguifhes his countrymen. He 
thought himfelf qualified not only for‘any high 
office in adminiftration, but even for managing 
the whole affairs of the new King. He therefore 
endeavoured to obtain fome poft of honour. But 
he was difappointed, and, in revenge; did every 
thing in his power to make thofe in adminiltra. 
tion the objeéts of public ridicule and reproach. 
His licentious and profligate manners were fuch as 
excluded him from the fociety of the people of ' 
the firft claffes, whom it behoved to pay fome at- 
tention to perfonal dignity. His opinions were: in 

Mm 2 the 
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the higheft degree corrupted, and he openly pro» 
feffed Atheifm. This made him peculiarly ob+ 
noxious to the King, who was determined to cor 
ret the difturbances and .difquiets which had 
arifen in the Pruffian ftates from the indifference 
of his predeceffor in thefe matters. Mirabeau 
therefore attached himfelf to a junto of writers 
and {cribblers,.who had united in order to diffe. 
minate licentious principles, both in refpect of res 
ligion and of government. His wit and fancy 
were great, and he had not perhaps his equal for- 
eloquent and biting fatire. He was therefore ca- 
refled by thefe writers as a moft valuable acqui- 
fition to their Society. He took-all this deference 
as his juft due ; and was fo confident in his powers, 
and fo foolifh, as to advife, and even to admonith, 
the King. Highly obnoxious by fuch conduct, 
he was excluded from any chance of prefer- 
ment, and was exceedingly out of humour. In 
this ftate of mind he was in a fit frame for Illu- 
mination. Spartacus had been eyeing him for 
fome time, and at laft communicated this ho- 

nour to him through the intermedium of Mau- 
“ willon, another Frenchman, Lieutenant-Colonel 
in the fervice of the Duke of Brunfwick. This 
perfon had been moft active during the formal 
.exiftence of the Order, and had contributed much 
to its réception in the Proteftant ftates—he rer 
mained long concealed, Indeed his Illumination 


Fike 
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was‘ not known till the invafion of Holland by the 
French rebels, Mauvillon then ftepped forth, 

avowed his: principles, and recommended the ex- 
ample of the French to the Germans. This en- 
couragement brought even Phile again on: the 
ftage, notwithftanding his refentment againft Spar- 
tacus, and his folemn declaration of having ab- 
jured all fuch focieties—-Thefe, and a thoufand 
Such facts, fhow that the feeds of licentious Cofmo- 
politifm had taken deep root, and that cutting 
down -the crop had by no means deftroyed the 
baneful plant— But this is not all anew method 
of cultivation had been invented, and immediate- 
ly adopted, and it was now growing over all Eu- 
rope in another form. 

Iehave already taken notice of the general 
perverfion of the public mind which co-operate 
ed with the fchifms of Free Mafonry in pro« 
curing a liftening ear to Spartacus and his affo- 
ciates. It will not be doubted but that the 
machinations ,of the Illuminati encreafed this, 
even among thofe who did not enter into the 
Order. It was eafier to diminifh the refpect 
for civil eftablifhments in Germany than in almoft 
any other country. The frivolity of the ranks 
“and court-offices in the different confederated petty 
ftates, made it impoflible to combine dignity with 
the habits of a {canty income.—It was {bill eafier 
‘to expofe to ridicule and reproach thofe number- 
3 a abufes which the folly and the vices of men 
had 
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had introduced into religion. The influence on the 
public mind which naturally attaches to the vene- 
rable office of a moral inftructor, was prodigioufly 
diminifhed by the continual difputes of the Catho- 
lics and Proteftants,'which were carried on with 
great heat in every little principality. The free- 
dom of enquiry, which was fupported by the ftaté 
in Proteftant Germany, was terribly abuled, (for 
what will the folly of man not abufe), and degene- 
rated into a wanton licentioufnefs of thought, and 
a'rage for fpeculation and fcepticifm on every fub- 
ject whatever, The f{truggle, which was ofiginal- 
ly between the Catholics and the Proteftants, has 
changed, during -the gradual progrefs of luxury 
and immorality, into a conteft between reafon and 
fuperftition. And in this conteft the denomtina- 
tion of fuperftition has been gradually extended 
to every doctrine which profefled to be of divine 
revelation, and reafon was declared to be, for cer- 
tain, the only way in which the Deity can inform 
the human mind. 

Some refpectable Catholics had publifhed works * 
filled with liberal fentiments. Thefe were repre- 
fented as villanous machinations to inveigle Pro- 
teftants. On the other hand, fome Proteftant 
divines had propofed to imitate_this liberality by’ 
making conceffions which might enable a good 
Catholic to live more at eafe among the Prote- 
flants, and might even accelerate an union of 

faiths’ 
Ss 
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faiths. This was hooted beyond meafure, as Je- 
fuitical, and big with danger. While the fcepti- 
cal junto, headed by the editors of the Deut/che 
Bibliothek and the Berlin Monatfchrift. were re» 
commending every performance that was hoftile ’ 
to the eftablifhed faith of the country, Leucht- 
fenring was equally bufy, finding Jefuits in every 
corner, and went about with all the inquietude of 
a madman, picking up anecdotes. Zimmerman, 
the refpectable phyfician of Frederick King of 
Pruffia. gives a diverting account of a vifit which 
he had by Leuchtfenging at Hanover, all tremb- 
ling with fears of Jefuits, and withing to perfuade 
him that his life was in danger from them. Ni- 
cholai was now on the hunt, and during this 
crufade’ Philo laid hands on him, being introduced 
to his acquaintance by Leuchtfenring, who was, 
by this time, cured of his zeal for Proteftantifm, 
and had become a difciple of Iluminatifm. Philo 
had gained his good opinion by the violent attack 
which he had publifhed on: the Jefuits and Rofi- 
_ crucians by the orders of Spartacus.—He had 
not far to go in gaining over Nicholai, who was 
at this time making a tour through ‘the Lodges. 
The fparks of Illumination which he perceived 
in many of them pleafed him exceedingly, and he 
very cheerfully received the precious fecret from 
Philo. 
This acquifition te the Order was made in 
January 
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January 1782. Spartacus was delighted with it, 
confidered Nicholai as a moft excellent cham- 
pion, and gave him the name of Lucian, the great 
{coffer at all religion, as aptly expreffing his cha- 
rater. ‘ 

Nicholai, on his return to Berlin, publifhed 
many volumes of his difcoveries. One would 
imagine that not a Jefuit had efcaped him. He 
mentions many ftrange fchifmatics, both in reli- 
gion and in Mafonry—but he never once men- 
tions an Iluminatus——When they were firft 
checked, and before the difcovery of the fecret 
correfpondence, he defended them, and ftrongly 
rept obated the proceedings of the Eleétor of Ba- 


varia, calling it vile perfecution—Nay, after the 


difcovery of the letters found in Zwack’s houfe, 
he perfifted in his defence, vindicated the poffef- 
fion of the abominable receipts, and highly extol- 
led the character of Weifhaupt.—But when the 


difcovery of papers in the houfe of Batz informed 
_ the public that he himfelf had long been an Ilu- 
minatus, he was facly put to it to reconcile his de- 
fence with any pretenfions to religion,*—-Wei- 

, ” fhaupt 


* He impudently pretended that the papers containing 


the fyftem and doGtrines vf Iluminatifm, came to him at. 


Berlin, from an unknown hand. But no one believed him 
-—it was inconfiftent with what is {aid of him in the fecret 


correfpondence. He had {aid the fame thing concerning 
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fhaupt faved him from difgrace, as he thought, by 
his publication of the fyftem of Mluminatifm—Ni- 

‘ cholai then boldly faid thar he knew no more of 
the Order than was. contained in that book, that 
is, only the two firft degrees. 

But .before this, Nicholai had made to hiin- 
{elf a moft formidable enemy. The hiftory of 
this conteft is curious in itfelf, and gives us a very 
inftruétive picture of the machinations of that ‘con- 
juration des philofophes, or gang of {cribblcrs who 
were lea; zued againft the peace of the warld. The 
reader will therefore find it to our purpofe. On the 
authority of a lady in Courland, a.Countefs von 
der Recke, Nicholai had accufed Dr Stark of 
Darmftadt (who made fuch a figure in Free Ma- 
fonry) of Jefuitifm, and of having even fubmitted 
to the tonfure. Stark was a moft reftlefs fpirit 
~—had gone through every myftery in Germany, 
Iluminatifm excepted, and had ferreted out ma- 
ny of Nicholai’s hidden trafifa@ions. He was al- 
fo an unwearied book-maker, and dealt out thefe 
difcoveries ‘by degrecs, keeping the eye of the pub- 
lic. continually upon Nicholai. He had fufpetct- 

Nn ed 


_ the French tranflation of the Letters on the Conftitution of 
the Pruffian States. Fifty copies were found in his ware-" 
houfe. ,He faid that they had been fent from Strafburg, and 
that he had nevet fold one of them. —Suppofing both thefe 
affertions to be true, it appears that Nicholaiwas confidered 
asa very proper hand for difperfing fuch poifan. 
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ed his Illumination for fome time paft, and when- 
ever the fecret came out, by Spartacus’s letter, 
where he boafts of his acquifition, calling Nicho- 
lai a moft fturdy combatant, and faying that he was 
contentiffimus, Stark left no ftone unturned, till he 
difcovered that Nicholai had been initiated in all 
the horrid and moft profligate myfteries of Iilumi- 
natifm, and that Spartacus had at the very firft en- 
trufted him with his moft darling fecrets, and ad- 
vifed with him on many occafions 


This 


* OF this we have complete proof in the private corre.’ 
fpondencc. Philo, {peaking in one of his letters of the gra- 
dual change which was to be produced in the minds of their 
pupils from Chriflianity to Deifm, fays, ** Nicholai informs 
«me, that even the pious Zollikofer has now been convin- 
*¢ ced that it would be proper to fet up a deiftical church ia 
6¢ Berlin.”? It ia in yain that Nicholai [4ys that his know-, 
ledge of the Order was only of what Weifhaupt had publith- 
ed; for Philo fays, that that corre&ted fyitem had not becn 
introduced into it when he quitted it in 1784. , But Nicho- 
lai deferves no credit—he is one of the moft’ fcandalous ex- 
amples of the operation of the principles of Weifhaupt. He 
procured admiffion into the Lodges of Free Mafons and Ro- 
fycrucians, merely to at the dithonourable part of a fpy, and 
he betiay’d their fecrets as far as he could. In ilfe appendix to 
the 7th volume of his journey, he declaims againft the 
Templar Mafons, Rofycrucians, and Jefuits, for their blind 
fubmiffion to unknown fuperiors, their fuperftitions, their 
Briefthoods, and their bafe principles, and yet had been five 

‘yerrs 
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This complete blafting of his moral character 
could not be patiently borne, and Nicholai was in 
his turn the bitter eneniy of Stark, and, in the 
paroxyfms of his anger, publifhed every idle tale,. 
although he was often obliged to contradi& them 
in the next Review. In the courfe of this attack 
and defence, Dr Stark difcovered the revival of 
the Illuminati, or at leaft a fociety which carried 
on the fame great work in a fomewhat different 
Way. ., 

Dr Stark had written a defence again{t one of 
Nicholai’s accufations, and wifhed to have it 
printed at Leipzig. He therefore fent the manu- 
{cript to a friend, who refided there. ‘This friend 
immediately propofed it to a moft improper per- 
fon, Mr-Pott, who had written an anonymous 

_commentary on the King of Pruffia’s edit for 
the uniformity of religious worfhip in his domi- 
nions. This is one of the moft fhamelefs attacks 
on the eftablifhed faith of the nation, and the 
authority and conduét of the Prince, that can be ~ 
imagined. Stark’s friend was ignorant of this, 

Nn2 and 


years jn a fociety in which all thefe were carried to the 
§reateft height. He remains true to the [lluminati alone, be- * 
eaufe they had the fame obje@ in view with himfelf and his 
atheiftical affociates. His defence of Proteftantifm is all a 
“cheats and perhaps he may be confidered as an enemy equally 
tormidable with Weilhadpt himfelf. "This is the reafon why 
he occupies fo many of thefe pages. , 
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and fpoke to Pott, as the partner of the yreat 
publifher Walther. They, without hefitation, 
undertook the publifhing; but when fix wecks 
had pafled over, Stark’s friend found that it was 
not begun. Some exceptionable paflages, which 
treated with difrefpect the religion of Reafon, were 
given as the caufe of delay ; and he was told that 
the author had been written to about them, but 
had not yet returned an anfwer. ‘This was after- 
wards found to be falfe. ‘Then a paflage in the 
prelace was objected to, as treating roughly a la- 
dy in Courland, which Walther could not print, 
becaufe he had conneétions with that court. The 
_ author mult be entreated to change his expreflions. 
After another delay, paper was wanting. The 
MS. was withdrawn. ‘Walther now faid that he 
would print it immediately, and again got it in- 
to his hands, promifing to fend the fheets as they 
came from the prefs. Thefe not, appearing for a 
long time, the agent made enquiry, and.found that 
it was fent to Michaclis at alle, to be printed 
there. ‘The agent immediately went thither, and 
found that it was printing with great alterations, 
another title, and a guide or key, in which the 
work was perverted and turned into:ridicule by a , 
Dr Bahrdt. who refided in that. neighbourhood.. 
An adion of recovery and damages was imme- 
diately commenced at Leipzig, and after much’ 
conteft, an interdict was put on Michaelis’s edi- 
‘” tion, 
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tion, affd a proper edition was ordered immedi- 
ately from Walther, with fecurity that it fhould 
appear before Buhrdt’s key. Yet when it was pro- 
duced’ at the next fair, the bookfellers had been 
already fupplied with the fpurious edition; and 
as this was accompanied by the key it was much 
more faleable ware, and completely fupplanted the 
other. 

This is furely a ftrong inftance of the machina- 
tions by which the Iluminati have attempted to 
deftroy the Liberty of the Prefs, and the power 
they have to difcourage or fupprefs any thing that 
is not agreeable to the tafte of the literary junto. 
Tt was in the courfe of this tranfaction that Dr 
Stark’s agent found people talking in the coflee- 
houfes of Leipzig and Halle of the advantages of 
public libraries, and of libraries by fubfcription, 
in every town, where perfons could, at a finall ex- 
pence, fee what was paffing in the learned world. 
As he could not, but acquiefce in thefe points, 
they who held this language began to talk of a 
general Affociation, which fhould act in concert 
over all Germany, and make a full communica. 
tion of its, numcrous literary "produGtions, by 
forming focieties for reading and inftruétion, 
which fhould be regularly fupplied with every 
publication. Flying fheets and pamphlets’ were 
afterwards put into his hands, ftating the great 
ufe of fuch an Affociation, and the effect which it 

would 
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would fpeedily produce by enlightening the na. 
‘tion. By and by he learned that fuch an Affocia- 
tion did really exift, ‘and that it was called the 
GERMAN UNION, for ROOTING oUT SUPER- 
STITION AND PrEJUDICES, AND ADVANCING 
TRUE CHRISTIANITY. On enquiry, however, 
he found that this was to be a Secret Society, be- 
caufe it had to combat prejudices which were fup- 
ported by the great of this world, and becaufe 
its aim was to promote that general information 
which priefts and defpots dreaded above all things. 
This Affociation was acceflible only through the 
reading focicties, and oaths of fecrecy and fideli- 
ty were required. In fhort, it appeared té be the 
old fong of the HWiuminati. 
This difcovery was immediately announced to 
the public, in an anonymous publication in de- 
fence of Dr Stark. It is fuppofed tobe his own - 
performance. It difclofes a fcene of complicated 
villany and folly, in which the Lady in Courland 
makes a very ftrange figure. She appears to be a 
wild fanatic, deeply engaged in magic and ghoft-. 
raifing, and leagued with Nicholai,-Gedicke, and 
Biefter, againft Dr Stark, He is very eompietely 
cleared of the facts alleged again{t him; and his 
three male opponents appear void of all princi- 
le’ and enemies of all religion. Stark however 
would, in Britain, be q very fingular character, 


confidered as a clergyman, ‘The frivolous fecrets 
' of 
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of Mafenry have either engrofled his whole mind, 
or he has laboured in them as a lucrative trade, 
by which he took advantage of the folly of others. 
The conteft between Stark and the Triumvirate 
at Berlin engaged the public attention much more 
than we fhould imagine that a thing of fo private 
a nature would do. But the charadters were very 
notorious ; and it turned the attention of the pab- 
lic to thofe clandefline attacks which were made 
in every quarter on the civil and religious eftablith- 
ments. It was obvious to every perfon, that thefe 
reading focieties had all on a fudden become very 
numerous; and the characters of thofe who pa- 
tronifed them only increafed the fufpicions which 
were now raifed. 7 

The firft work that fpeaks exprefsly of the 
German Union, is a very fenfible performance 
“ On the Right of Princes to dire the Religion of 
* their fubjeéts.” The next is a curious work, 

a fort of narrative Dialogue on the Charaélers of 
Nicholai, Gedicke, and Biefer. t is chiefly oc- 
. cupied with the conteft with Dr Stark, but in the 
sth part, it treats particularly of the German 

‘Union. ; ; - 

About the fame time appeared fome farther 
account, in a book called Archives of Fanaticifin 
and Hluminatifm. But all thefe accounts are very 
flight and unfatisfa€tory. The fulleft account is to 
be had in a. work publifhed at Leipfig by Gofchen 
the 
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the boakfeller. It is entitled * ‘Afore Notes than 
« Zext, or the German Union of XXII, a new Sen 
<¢ rret Society for the Good of Mankind,” Leip- 
zig, 178%. The publither fays, that it ‘was fent 
him hy an unknown hand, and that he publifhed 
it with all fpeed, on account of the many mif- 
chicfs which this Society, (of which he had be- 
fore heard feveral reports), “might do to the 
world, and to the trade, if allowed to go on 
working in fecret. From this work, therefore, 
we may form a notion of this redoubtable Socie- 
ty, and judge how far it is practicable’ to. pre- 
vent fuch fecret machinations againtt « ‘the peace 
and happinefs of mankind. : : 
There is another work, “ Further Information 
“ concerning the German Union, (Nahere Beleuch- 
tung der Deutfche Union), alfo fhowing how, for 
a muderate price, one may become a Scotch Free 
Majin. Frankfort and Leipzig, 1789. The au- 
thor fays that he had all the papers in his hands; 
whercas the author of More Notes than Text ac- 
knowledges the -want of fome. But very little 
additional light is thrown on the fubje& by this 
work, and thé firft is fill the moft inftructive, 
and. will chiefly be followed in the account which 
‘43 now to.be laid before the rcader. 
~The book More Notes than’ Text contains plang 
and letters, which the Lwenty-two United Breth- 
ren have allowed to be given out, and of which 
the 
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the greateft part were printed, but were entruft- 
ed only to affured members. ” 
Noe J. is the firft plan, printed on a fingle 
quarto page, and is addrefled, Zo all the Friends 
of Reafon, of Truth, and of Virtue. It is pretty 
well written, and ftates, among other things, 
that “ becaufe a great number of perfons are 
“ Jabouring, with united effort, to bring: Reafon 
*¢ under the yoke, and to prevent all inftruction, 
it is therefore neceffary that there be a come, 
“ bination which fhall work in oppofition to 
“* them, fo that mankind may not fink anew in. 
*¢ to irrecoverable barbarifm, when Reafon and 
S¢ Virtue fhall have been completely fubdued, o- 
*¢ verpowered by the reftraints which are put 
“¢ on our opinions.” *¢ For this noble purpofe 
** a company of twenty-two perfons, public in- 
‘© ftrudtors, and men in private ftations, have uni- 
** ted theinfelves, according to a plan which they 
“‘ have had under confideration for more than 
‘© a year and a half, and which, in their opinion, 
‘€ contains a method that is fair, and irrefiftable 
"© by any human power, for promoting the en- 
‘¢ lightening and forming of mankind, and that - 
‘© will gradually remove all the obftacles which 
* fuperftition tipparted by force has hitherto 

put in the way.” 
This addrefs is intended for an enlifting adver- 
tifement, and, after a few infignificant remarks 
Oo en. 
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on the Affociation, a rix-dahler is required along 
vith the fubfcription of acquiefcence in the plan, 
as a compenfation for the expences attending 
this mode of intimation and confent. 

Whoever pays the rix.dahler, and declares his 
wifh to join the Affociation, receives in a few 
days, Ne II. which is a form of the Oath of fe- 
crecy,.alfo printed on a fingle 4to page. Ha- 
ving fubfcribed this; and given a full defignation 
of himfelf, he returns it agreeably to a certain 
addrefs ; and'foon after, he gets N° Ill. printed 
on a 4to fheet. This number contains what ig 
called the Second Plan, to which all the fubfe- 
quent plans and circular letters refer. A copy 
therefore of this will give us a pretty full and 
juft notion of the Order, and its mode of opera- 
tion. It is entitled, 


The Plan of the Twenty-Two, 


And begins with this declaration. ‘ We have 
s¢ united, in order to accomplifh the aim of the 
“¢ exalted Founder of Chriflianity, viz. the en- 
lightening of mankjnd, and the dethronement 
of fuperflition and fanaticifm, by means of a 
filent fraternization of all who love the work 
“¢ of God. 

. - - © Our. 
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“© Our firft exertion, which has already been 
very extenfive, confilts in this, that, by means 
** of confidential perions, we allow ourfelves to 
“ be announced every where as a Society uni- 
“ ted for the above-mentioned purpofe; and we 
“ invite and admit into brotherhood with our 
‘© {elves every perfon who has a fenfe of the ims 
“ portance of this matter, and wifhes to apply 
* to us and fee our plans. 

“We labout fittt of all to draw into our Af 
 fociation all good and learned writers. This 
** we imagine will be the eafier obtained, as they 
““ mult derive an evident advantage from it. 
*¢ Next to fuch men, we feek to gain the maf. 
‘ ters and fecretaries of the Poft-offices, in or 
© der to facilitate our correfpondence. 

' * Befides thefe, we receive perfons of every 
** coridition and ftation, excepting prifices and 
their minifters. Their favourites, however, | 
* may be admitted, and may be ufeful by their 
‘¢ influence in behalf of Truth and Virtue. 

*¢ When any perfon writes to us, we fend him 
" an oath, by which he mutt abjure all treache. 
* ry or difcovery of the Affociation, till circum- 

* ftances fhall make it proper for us to come 
‘forward and fhow ourfelves to the world. 
‘© ‘When he fubfcribes the cath, he receives the 
* plan, and'if he finds this to be what fatisfies 


“ his mind as a thing good and honourable, he 
Oo2 «* becomes 
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becomes our friend only in fo far as he endea- 
vours to gain over his friends ,and acquaintan- 
ces. Thus we learn who are really our zea- 
lous friends, and our numbers increafe in a 
double proportion. 
“ This procedure is to continue till Provi- 
dence fhall fo far blefs,our endeavours, that 
we acquire an active Brother and coadjutor in 
every place of note, where there is any lite- 
rary profeflion ; and for this purpofe we have 
a fecretary and proper office in the centre of 
the Affociation, where every thing is expedi- 
ted, and all reports received. When this hap- 
py epoch arrives, we begin our fecond opera- 
tion,’ ‘That is to iay, 
‘* We intimate to all the Brotherhood in eve- 
ry quarter, on a certain day, shat THE GER- 
MAN Union has now acquired a confiftence, and 
we now divide the fraternifed part of the na- 
tion into ten or twelve Provinces or Diocefes, 
each directed by its Diacefan’ at his office; and 
thefe are fo arranged. in due fuboftdination, 
that all bufinefs comes into the UNIoN-HoUSsE 
as into the centre of the whole. 
“ Agreeably to this manner of proceeding 
there are two ‘claffles of the’ Brotherhood, the 
Ordinary and the Managing Prethren. The 
latter alone know the aim of the Affociation, . 
and all the means for attaining it; and they 
“* alone 


\ 
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alone conftitute the Union, the name, and 


the conneétion of which is not intended to be 


at all confpicuous in the world. 


“© To this end the bufinefs takes a new exter- 


nal form. The Brethren, to wit, fpeak not 
of the Union in the places where they refide, 
nor of a Society, nor of enlightening the 


‘ people ; but they affemble, and act together 


in every quarter, merely as a LireRary So- 
cieTy, bring into it all the lovers of reading 
and of ufeful knowledge ; and fuch in fa& are ° 
the Ordinary Brethren, who only know that 
an Affociation exifts in their place of refi- 
dence, for the encouragement of literary men, 
but by no means that it has any connection 
with any other, fimilar Society, and that they 
all conftitute one whole. But thefe Societies 
will naturally point out to the intelligent 
Brethren fuch perfons as are proper to be fe. 
le€ted for carrying forward the great work. For - 
perfons of a ferious turn of mind are not mere 
loungers in fuch company, but fhow in their 
converfation the intereft they take in real in. 
ftruction. And the caft of their reading, which 
mutt not be checked in the beginning in the 
{malleft degree, although it may be gradually 
directed to proper fubjetts of information, will 


point out in the moft unequivocal manner their 


peculiar ways of thinking on the important fub- 
; ee 3 
jects 
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“ jes connected with our great object. Here, 
« therefore, the active Brethren will obferve in 
«¢ fecret, and will felec&t thofe whom they think 
“ valuable acquifitions to the facred Union. 
*¢ They will invite fuch perfons to unite with 
‘¢ themfelves in their endeavours to enlighten the 
« reft of mankind, by calling their attention to - 
* profitable fnbjects of reading, and to proper 
“© books. Reading Societies, therefore, are. to 
“ be formed in every quarter, and to be furnifh- 
** ed with proper books. In this provifion at- 
** tention mutt be paid totwo things. The tafte 
“* of-the public muft be complied with, chat the 
“« Society may have any effect at all in bringing 
‘** men together who are born for fomewhat more 
** than juft to look about them. But the gene- 
* ral tafte may, and muft alfo be carefully and 
s¢ fkilfully directed to fubjects that will enlarge 
‘¢ the comprehenfion, will fortify the heart, and, 
‘© by habituating the mind to novelty, and to 
“¢ fuccefsful difcovery, both in phyfics and in 
*¢ morals, will hinder the timid from being ftart- 
¢ led at doctrines and maxims which are fingu- 
** lar, or perhaps oppofite to thofe which are 
** current in ordinary fociety, Commonly 2 man 
‘* fpeaks as if he thought he*'was uttering his 
«© own fentiments, while he is only echoing the 
«« general found. Our minds are dreffed in a 
“ preyailing fafhion as much as our bodies, and 

“ss with 
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with ftuff as little congenial to fentirhent, as 
a pice of woollen cloth is to the human fkin. 
So carelefs and indolent are men, even in 


* what trey call ferious-converfation. ‘Till re- 


flection becomes a habit, what is really a 
thought ftartles, however fimple, and, if real- 
ly uncommon, it altonifhes and confounds. 
Nothing, therefore, can fo powerfully tend to 
the improvement of the human character, as 
well managed Reading Societies 

‘© When thele have been eftablifhed in differ- 
ent places, we muft endeavour to accomplith 
the following intermediate plans: 1. To intro- 
duce a general literary Gazette or Review, 
which, by uniting all the learned Brethren, 


_and combining with judgment and addref8 all 


their talents, and fteadily proceeding accord- 
ing to a diftint and precife p'an, may in 
time fupplant every other Gazette, a things 
which its intrinfic merit and comprehenfive 
plan will eafily accomplifh. 2. To feleét a fe- 
cretary for our Society, who fhall have it in 
charge to commiffion the books which they 
fhal] fele& in conformity to the great aim of 
the Affociation, and ‘who fhall undertake to 


‘commiffion all other books for the curious in 


his neighbourhood. If there be a bookfeller _ 


in the place, who can be gained over and 
ss {worn 
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1% fworn into the Society, it will be proper to 
*¢ choofe him for this office, fince, as will be 
«© made more plain afterwards, the trade will 
«“’ gradually come into the plan, and fall into the 
«* hands of the Union. 
« And now, every eye can perceive the pro- 
‘+ gteffive moral influence which the Union will 
. * acquire on the nation. Let us only conceive 
s* what fuperftition will lofe, and what inftruc- 
<< tion muft gain by this; when, 1. In every 
«* Reading Society the books are felected by our 
*¢ Fraternity. 2. When we have confidential 
«© perfons in every quarter, who will make it 
“ their ferious concern to fpread fuch performan- 
‘© ces as promote the enlightening of mankind, 
‘¢ and to introduce them even into every cot- 
“ tage. 3. When we have the loud voice of the 
** public on our fide, and fince we are able, ei- 
“ ther to fcout into the fhade all the fanatical 
< writings which appear in the reviews that are 
-€¢ commionly read, or to warn the public againft 
* them; and, on the other hand, ‘to bring into 
*© notice and recommend thofe performances a- 
* Jone which give light to the human mind. 
* 4. When we by degrees bring the whole trade 
** of bookfelling into our hands, (as the good 
‘¢ writers will bring all their performances into 
«¢ the market ‘through our, means), we fhall 
s bring it about, that at laft the writers who. 
“© Jabour | 
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labour in the caufe of fupérftitién and re-. 
ftraint, will have neither a publifher nor read- 
ers. 5. When, laftly, by the fpreading of 
our Fraternity, all good’ hearts and fenfible 
men -will adhere to us, and by our means 
will be put in a condition that enables them to 
work in filence upon all- courts, families, and 
individuals in every quarter, and acquire an 
influence in the appointment of | court-ofh- 
cers, ftewards, fecretaries, parifh-prielts, pubs 
lic teachers, and private tutors. 

* Remark, That we fhall {peedily get the trade 
into our hands, (which was formerly the aim- 


¢ of the affociation called the Gelchrtenbuchhand- 


lung), is conceivable by this, that every writer 
who unites with us immediately acquires a triple 
number of readers, and finds friends in eve- 
ty place who promote the fale of his perform- 
ance; fo ‘that his-gain is jncreafed manifold, 
and confequently all will quit the bookfellers, 
and accede to us by degrees. Had the above-" 


£ named affociation been conftruGed in this man- 


ner, it would, long ere now, have been the 
only fhop in Germany.” , 
The book called Fuller Information, &c. gives 


2 more particular.account of the advantages held 
forth to the literary manufacturers of Germany 
Ey this Union for Goa’s work. The clafs of lite- 


Pp rary 
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rary Brothers, or writers by trade, was divided 
into Me/fopolites Aldermen, Men, and Cadets. 
The Mesoro.ites, or Metropolitans, are to 
be attached to the archive-office, and to be taken 
care of in the Union. Houfe, when in ftraits 
through age .or misfortune. They-will be éccu- 
pied in the department of the fciences or arts, 
which this Affociation profeffes principally to che- 
rifh. They,are alfo Brethren of: the third degree 
of Scotch Frée Mafonry, a qualification to be ex 
plained afterwards. The Union-Houfe is a build- 
ing which the oftenfible Founder of the Union 
profeffed to have acquired, or {peedily to acquire 
af , through the favour and protection of 
a German Prince, who is not named. 
ALDERM.N are perfons who hold public of- 
fices, and are engaged to exercife their genius 
and talents in the’fciences. Thefe alfo are Bro- 
thers of the third rank of Scotch. Free Mafonry, 
. and out of their number are.the Diocefans and 
the Direétors of the Reading Societies feleéted. 
The members: who are defigned {mply Min, 
are Brothers of the fecond rank of Mafonry, and. 
have alfo a definite {cientific occupation afligned 
them. A 
The CapETs are writers- who have not yet. 
rherited any particular honours, but have exhi- 
bited Tuficient difpofitions and.talents for diffesent 
kinds of literary manufacture, 


Ever, 
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‘Every member is bound to bring the produc. 
tions of his genius to market through the Union. 
An Alderman recerves for an original work 80 per 
cent. of the returns, and 70 for a tranflation. 

‘The member of the next clafs receives 60, and 
the Cadet 50. As to the expence of printing; the 
Alderman pays nothing, even though the work 
fhould lie on hand untold ; but the Aan and the 
Cadet mult pay one half. Three months after pub- 
lication at the fairs an account is brought in, 
and after this, yearly, when and in what manner 
the author, fhall defire. 

In every diocefe will be eflablifhed at leaft one 
Reading Society, of which near 800 are propo- 
fed. To each of thefe will a copy of an /l- 
derman’s'work be fent. The fame favour will be 
fhown to a differtation by a.Max, or.by a Cudet, 
provided that the manufcript is décumented by 
an Alderman, or formally approved by him upon 
Serious perufal, This imprimatur. which mutt be’ 
confidered as a powetful recommendation of the 
work, is to be publifhed in the General Review or 
Gazette. This is to be a vehicle of political as 
well as. of literary, news ; and itis hoped that, by 
its intrinfic worth, and the recommendation of 
the members, it will foon fupplant all others. - 
(With refpe& to affairs of the Union, a fort of 
cypher. was to be entployed in it. Each Diocefan 
was there defigned bya letter, of ‘a fize_that 

Pp. marked 
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marked his rank, and each member by a number. 
It was to appear weekly, at the very {mall price 
of five‘and-twenty fhillings).--But let us return 
to the plan. 

When every thing has been eftablifhed in the 
manner fet forth above, the Union will affume 
the following republican form, (the reader alWays 
recollecting that this is not to appear to the world, 
and to be known only to the managing Brethren). 


Here, however, there is a great blank. The 
above-named fketch of this Conftitution did-not 
come to the hands of the perfon who furnifhed 
the bookfeller with the relt of the information. 
But we have other documents which give fuffi- 
cient information for our purpofe. In the-mean 
time, let us juft take the papers as they ftand. 

Ne IV. Contains a lift of the German Union, 
which the fender reccived in manufcript. Here 
we find many names which we fhould not have 
“expected, and mifs many that were much more 
likely'to have. been partners in this patriotic 
{cheme. There are feveral hundred names, but 
very few defignations; fq that it is difficult to 
point out ‘the individuals to the public. Some 
however are defigned, and: the writer obferves 
that names are found, which, when applied to 
fome individuals whom he Knows, accord furpri- 
fingly with the, anecdotes that are to be feen i 


? 
‘- Ae 
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the private correfpondence of the Illuminati, and 

in the romance called Materials for the Hiftory of 

Socratifm, (Illuminatifm) *. It is but a difagree- 

able remark, that the lift of the Union contains 

the names of many public teachers, both from the 

pulpit, and from the academic chair in all its 

degrees ; and among thefe are feveral whofe cy- 

phers fhow that they have been ative hands.’ 

Some ‘of thefe have in their writings given evi- _ 

dent proofs of their mifconception of the fimple 
‘truths, whether dogmatical or hiftorical, of re- 
vealed religion, or of their inclination to twift 

and manufacture them fo as to chime in with the 

religion and morality of the Sages of France. 

But it is more diftreffing to meet with unequi- 

vocal names of fome who profefs in their wri- 

tings to confider thefe fubjefts as an honeft man 
fhould 


* This, by the by, is a very curious and entertaining 
work, and, had the whole affair been better known in this 
country, would’ have been a much better antidote againit 
the baneful effects of that Affociation than any thing that I 
can givé to the public, being written with much acutenefs 

-and knowledge of the human mind, and agrecably diverfi. 
fied with anecdote and ironical exhibition of the affeéted 
wifdom and philanthropy of the knavifh Founder and his 
coadjutors. If the prefent imperfe& and defultory account” 
fhall be found to intereft the public, I doubt not but that 
a tranflation of this novel, and fome other fanciful perfor- 
mances on the fubjet, will be read with entertainment and 


Profit. 
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fhould confider them, that is, according to the 
plain and common fenfe of the words; whereas 
we have demonftrative proofs that the German 
Union had the diametricaily oppofite-purpofe in 
view. The only female in the lift is the Grafx 
von der Recke, the lady who gave Dr Stark of 
Darmftadt fo much trouble abaut his Ton/ure.. 
This Lady, as we have already feen, could not 
occupy herfelf with the frivolities of drefs, flirta- 
tion, or domeftic cares. “ Femina fronte patet, 
© vir peftore.”” She was not pleafed, however at 
finding her name in fuch a Plebeian lift, and 
gave oath, along with Bieter at the centre, that fhe 
was not of the Affociation. I fee that the public 
was not fatisfied with this denial. The Lady has 
publifhed fome more fcandal againft Stark fince 
that’ time, and takes na notice of it; and there 
have appeared many accounts of very ferious lite- 
rary connections between thefe two perfons and 
the man who was afterwards difcovered to be the 
chief agent of the Union. 

Ne V. is an important documént.~ It is a nae 
addreffed to the fworn members of the Union, 
reminding the beloved fellow-workers that, “ the 
“** bygone management of the bufinefs has becn 
** expenfive, and that the XXII. do not mean 
«© to make any particular charge for their own 
«¢ compenfation. But that it was neceflary that 
¢ all and each of the members fhould. know pre- 

“ cifely 


wn 
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*cifely the object of the Affociation, and the 
*© way which mature. confideration had pvinted 
<< out as the moft effectual method of attaining 
“ this objet. Then, and not till then, could 
*¢ the worthy members aé& by one plan, and. 
“* confequently with united force. To accom- 
*¢ plifh this :purpofe, one of their number had 
ii peompoled a Treatife on Inftruction, and the 
. means of promoting it *.”? ‘his work has been 
revifed by the whole ‘number, and mi: Y, be confi- 
dered as the refult.of their deepeft refleGion. 
‘TheyJay, that it would be a fignal misfortune 
fhould this Affociation, tuis undertaking,. fo im- 
portant for the happinefs-of mankind, be cramped 
in the very beginning of its brilliant progrefs, 
They therefore propofe to print this work, this 
Holy Scripture of their faith and practice, by fub- 
{cription, ‘(They here give a fhort account of the 
work.) And they requeft the members to encou- 
rage the work by fubfcribing, and by exerting more 
than their ufual activity in procuring fubfcriptions, 
and in recommending the performance in the 
newfpapers. 


® Ucher Aorrxcarunc und deren Beforderungs-Mittel. 
The only proper tranflation of this word would be, clearing 
up, or enlightening. Infirudion feems the fingle word that 
comes neareft to the precife meaning of Aufklarangs but is 
not fynonymous. 
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newlpapers. Four perfons ‘are named as Dioce. 
fans, who are to receive the money, which they 
beg may be fpeedily advanced in order to pur- 
chale paper, that the work may be ready for the 
firft fair, (Eafter 1788). 

Noe VI. is a printed paper (as-is Ne V.) without 
date, farther recommending the Effay on Inftruce 
tion. Ne VII. is in manufcript, without date. It is 
addreffed to “ a worthy man,” intimating that the 
like are fent to others, to whom will allo fpeedily 
be forwarded an improved plan, with a requeft 
to cancel or deftroy the former contained in No 
il. Itis added, that the Union now ,contains,' 
among many others, more than two hundred of 
the molt refpedtable perfong in Germany, of eves. 
ry rank and condition, and that in the courfe of 
the year (1788), a general lift will be fent. with 
,a requeft that the receiver will point out fuch as 
he does not think worthy of perfect confidence. 
It concludes with another recommendation of the 
book on Inftru€tion, on the returns from which 
firft work of the German Union the fupport of 
the fecretary’s office is to depend. 

Accordingly Ne VIII. contains this plan, but it 
is not entitled The Improved Plan. Such a deno- 
mination would haye called in doubt the, infallibi- 
lity of the XX. It is therefore called The' Pro- 

greffi ive (Vorlaufig) plan, a title which leaves 
7oom for every: Sieuent change. It differs » 
froni 
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from the former only in fome unimportant cir- 
cumftances. Some expreffions, which had given 
offence or raifed fufpicions, are foftened or can- 
celled. Two copies of this. which we may call 
and B, are given, differing alio in fome cir- _ 
cumilances. 

‘© ‘The great aim of the German Union, is the 
© good of mankind, which is to be attained only’ 
** by means of mental Illumination (Aufklarung) 
‘© and the dethroning of fanaticifm and moral. 
‘© defpotifm.” Neither paper has the expreffion 
which immediately followed in the former plan, 
“ that this had been the aimof the exalted Founder 
‘¢ of Chriftianity.”” The paper A refers, on the 
prefent fubjeét, to a differtation printed in 1787 
without a name, On the Freedom of the Prefs, and 
its Limitation. This is one of the moft licentious 
pieces that has been publifhed on the fubjeét, not 
only enforcing the moft unqualified liberty of 
publithing every ‘thing a man pleafes, but ex- 

emplifying it in the moft fcandalous manner ; li- 
" belling characters of every fort, and perfons of 
every condition, and this frequently in the moft 
abufive language, and expreflions fo coarfe, as 
fhewed the author to be either habituated to the 
coarfeft_ company, or determined to try boldly 
once for all; what the public eye can bear. The 
piece goes on: ‘* The Union confiders it as a 
$© chief part of its fecret plan of Speration, ta in- 


Qq ** clude 
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% clude the trade of bookfelling ix their circle. 
By getting hold of this, they have it in their 
power to encreafe the number of writings which 
promote inftruction, and to leffen that of thofe 
which mar it, fince the authors of the latter 
will by degrees lofe’ both their publithcrs and 
their readers. That the prefent bookfellers 
may do them no harm, they will by degrees 
draw in the greater part of them to unite 
with them.”’—The literary newfpaper is here 


ftrongly infifted on, and, in addition to what 
was faid in the former plan, it is faid, “ that 


2 
they will include political news, as of migh- 


ty influence on the public mind, and as a. 
fubject that merits the clofeft attention of the 
moral inftru€tor.”” For what illumination is 
that mind fufceptible of, that is fo blinded 
by the prejudice created and nurfed by the ha- 
bits of civil fubordination, that it worfhips ftu- 


: pidity or wickednefs under a coronet, and ne- 


gleéts talents and virtue under the bearfkin cap 
of the boor. We muft therefore reprefent po- 
litical tranfactions, and public occurrenceg, not 
as they affect that ‘artificial and fantaftical’ 
creature of imagination that we fee every 
where around us, wheeled about in a chariot, 


¢ but as. it affeéts a MAN, rational, active, free- 


born man. By thus {tripping the tranfaétion 


¢ of all foreign “circumitances, we fee it as it af- 


rT fedts/ 
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“© fodts, or ought to affect ourfelves. Be affured 
** that this new form of political intelligence will 
*¢ be highly interefting, and that the Gazette of 
‘the Union will foon fuperfede all others, 
“ and, of itfelf, will defray all our neceffary ex. 
© pences.” 

This is followed by fome-allufions to a fecret 
correfpondence that is quick, unfufceptible of all 
difcovery or treachcr'y, and attended with no ex- 
pence, by which the bufinefs of the fecret plan 
(different from either of thofe communicated to the 
Sworn Brethren at large) is carried on, and which 
"puts the members in a condition to learn everything 
that goes on in the world, for or againft their caufe, 
and alfo teaches them to know mankind, to gain 
an influence over all, and enables them effectually 
to promote their beft fubje€ts into all offices, &c. 
and finally, from which every member, whether 
ftatefman, merchant, or writer, can draw his own ~ 
advantages. Some paffages here and in another . 
place, make me imagine that the Union hoped 
to get the command of the poft-offices, by having 
their Brethren in the direction. 

It ig then faid, that “ it is fuppofed that the levy 
‘* will be fufliciently numerous in the fpring of 
e the enfuing year. When this takes place, a 
re general fynod will be held, in which the plan 
“© of fecret operations will be finally adjufted, and 
** accommodated to local circumftances, fo as to 


"Qqa2 * be 
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be digefted into a law that will need no far- 
ther alteration. A proper perfon will fet off 
from this fynod, with full powers, to vifit eve- 
ry quarter where there are {worn Brethren, 
and he will there eftablih a Lodge after the 
ancient fimple ritual, and will communicate 
verbally the plan of feerct operation, and certain 
inftru€tions. Thefe Lodges will then eftablifh 
a managing fund or box. Each Lodge will alfo 
eftablith a Reading Society, under the manage- 
ment of a bookfeller refiding in the place, or 
of fome perfon acquainted with the mechanical 
conduét of things of this nature. There muft 
alfo be a colle€tor and agent (Expediteur), fo 
that in a moment the Union will have its of-' 
fices or comptoirs in every quarter, through 


which it carries on the trade of bookfelling, 
and guides the ebb and flow of its correfpon- 


.dence. And thus the whole machine will be 


fet in motion, and its activity is all directed 


from the céntre.”’ 


I remark, that here we have not, that exclufion 


of Princes and miniiters that was in the former 
plan ; they are not even mentioned The exclu- 
fion in exprefg terms could not but furprife peo- 
pie, and appear fomewhat fufpicious. 


Ne IX. is a printed circular létter to the fworr 


Brethren, and is fubfcribed “* by their truly 
sc aflociated Brother Barthels, Obcramt/man Cfirft ” 


*¢ bailiff > ¥ 
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bailiff) for the nae: of Prufhia, at Halle on the 

Saal.” 

In this letter the Boke are informed that 

the XXII. were wont to meet fometimes at 
Halle, ‘and fometimes at Berlin. But una. 
voidable circumftances oblige them not only 
to remain concealed for fome time, but even 
to give up their relation to the Union, and 
withdraw themfelves frorh any fhare in its pro- 
ceedings. Thefe circumftances are but tem- 
porary, and will be completely explained i 
due time. ‘They truft, however, that this ne- 
ceflary ftep on their part will not abate the zcal 
and attivity of men of noble minds, engaged 
in the caufe by the conviction of their own 
hearts. They have therefore ‘communica- 
‘ted to their worthy Brother Bartwets all 
neceflary informations, and have unanimoufly 
conferred on him the dire&tion of the fecreta- 
ry’s office, and have provided him with every 
document and mean of carrying on the cor- 

refpondence. He has devoted himfelf to the 

honourable office, giving up all other employ-, 
ments. They obferve that by this change in 

the manner of proceeding, the Affociation is 

freed from an objection made with juftice to all | 
other fecret focieties, namely, that the mem- , 
bers fubject themfelves to blind and unquali- 


fied fubmiffion to unknown fuperiors.””-—‘* The 
“© Society 
é 
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Society is now in the hands of its own avowed 

members. [Every thing will foon be arranged 

according to a conftitution purely republican; 4 

Diocefan will be chofen, and will direé& in 

every province, and report to the centre every 

fecond month, and inftructions and other in- 

formations will iffue in like manner from the 
centre. 

‘¢ If this plan fhall be approved of by the Affo- 
ciated, H. Barthels will tranfmit to all the Dio- 

cefes general lifts of the Union, and the PLan 

or Secrer Operation, the refult of deep 

meditation of the XXII. and admirably calcu- 

lated for carrying on with irrefiftible effect 

their noble and patriotic plan. To ftop-all 
cabal, and put an end to all flander and fufpi- 
cion, HH. Barthels thinks it proper that the U. 

nion fhall ftep forward, and declare itfelf to 

the world, and openly name fome of its moft 
refpectable members. The public muft how- 
ever be informed only with refpe&t to the ex- 
terior of the Society, for which purpofe he had 
written a fheet to be annexed as an appendix 
to the work, On Insrruction, declaring’ 


that to be the work of the Society, and a fuf. 
‘ficient indication of its moft honourable aim. 


He defires fuch members as choofe to fhare 

the honour with him, to fend him their names 

and EBEOnsE defignations, that they may appear 
ce in’ 
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in that Appendix. And, laftly, he requefts 
them to inftruct him, and co-operate with him, 
according to the concerted rules of the Union, 
¢ in promoting the caufe of God and the happi- 
‘ nefs of mankind.” 

‘The Appendix now alluded to makes No X. 
of the packet fent to the Bookfeller Gofchen of 
Leipzig, and is dated December 1788. It is alfo 
found in the book Ox Inftrudtion, &c. printed at 
Leipzig in 1789, by Walther. Here, however, the 
Appendix is dated January 1789. This edition 
agrees in the main with that in the book from 
which I have made fuch copious extracts, but 
differs in fome particulars that are net unworthy 
of remark. 

In the packet it is written, “ The underfigned, 
“ as Member and Agent of the German Union, 
*€ in order to rectify feveral miftakes and inju- 
rious flanders and accufations, thinks it ne- 
*¢ ceffary that the public itfelf fhould judge*of 
« their object and conduct.”’——-Towards the end 
it is faid, “¢ and all who have any doubts may. 
“© apply to thofe named below, and are invited’ 
“ to write to them.’? No names however are 
fubjoined.——In the Appendix to the book it is on- 
ly faid, “ the agent of the German Union,” &c. 
and * perfons who wifh to be better informed 
** may write to the agent, under the addrefs, 
* To the German Unicn—under cover to the thop 
ae of 


a 
a 


a 
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| & of Walther, bookfeller in Leipzig.’’—Here too 
there are no names, and it does not appear 
that any perfor has chofen to come from behind 
the curtain *, 

There has already been fo much faid about En- 
lightening, that the reader muft be almoft tired of 
it. Eleis affured in this performance that the Il, 
lumination propofed by the Union is not that of 
the Wolfenbuttle Fragments, nor that of Horus, 
nor that of Bahbrdt. he Fragments and Horus 
are books which aim directly, and without any 
¢oncezlment, to deftroy the authority of our 
Scriptures, either as hiftorical narrations or as 
revelations of the intentions of providence and of 
the future profpcéts of man. - The Theologidal 
writings of Bahbrdt are grofs perverfions, hoth of 
the fenfe of the text, and of the moral inftru€iions 
“contained in it, and are perhaps the moft excep- 
tionable performances on the-fubje&t. They are 
fligmatifed as abfurd, and coarfe, and indecent, 

even 


* Walther is an eminent bookfeller, and caries on the 
bufinefs of publifhing to a great extent, both at Leipzig: 
and other places. ‘He was the publifher of the moft viru. 
lent attacks on the King of Pruffia’s Edict on Religion, 
and was brought into much troukle about the Commentary 
by Pott which is mentioned above. He alfo publifhes ma- 
ny of the fceptical and licentious writings which have {a 
much ciflurbed the peace of Germany. 
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even by the writers on the fame fide; yet the 
_ work recommended fo often, as containing the 
elements of that Illumination which the world has 
‘to expect from the Union, not only coincides in. 
its general principles with thefe performarices, but . 
is almoft an abftract of fome of them, particular. 
ly of his Popular Religion, his Parapbrafe on the 
Sermon on the Mount, and his Mora.iry. or Re- 
Licion. We have alfo feen that the book on the 
Liberty of the Prefs is quoted and recommended 
as an elementary book. Nay, both the work on 
Inftruction and that on the Liberty of the Prefs 
_ are now known to be Bahrdt’s. 

But thefe principles, exceptionable as they may’ 
be, are probably not the worft of the inftitution. 
We fee that the outfide alone of the Union is to 
be fhewn to the public. Barthels felicitates the 
public that there is no fubordination and blind © 
obedience to unknown Superiors; yet, in the 
fame paragraph, he tells us that there is a fecret 
plan of operations, that is known only to the Cen- 
tre and the Confidential Brethren. The author 
of Fuller Information fays that he has this plan, and 
would print it, were he not reftrained by a pro- 
mife *. He gives us enough however to fhow us 
that the higher myfteries,of the Union are precife- 
ly the fame with thofe of the Illuminati. Chrifti- 

Rr anity 


‘* "This I find to be falfe, and the book a éommon job. 
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anity. is exprefsly faid to have been a Myftical 
Affociation, and its founder the Grand Matter of 
a Lodge. The.Apoftles, Peter, James, John, and 
Andrew, ‘were the ELtect, and Brethren of the 
Third Degree, and initiated into all the myfteries. 
The remaining Apoftles were only of the Second 
Degree; and the Seventy Two were of the Firft 
‘Degree. Into this degree ordinary Chriftians 
may be admitted, and prepared for further ad- 
vancement. The great myftery is, that J 
Cc was a NaTurRALIsT,‘and taught the doc- 
trine of a Supreme Mind, the SpeGator, but not 
the Governor of the World, pretty nearly in the 
fenfe of the Stoics. The Initiated Brethren were 
to be inftruéted by reading proper books. Thofe 
particularly recommended are Ba/edow’s Prattical 
“Knowledge, Eberhard’s Apology for Socrates, 
Babhrdt’s Apology for Reafon, Steinbardt’s Syftem 
of Moral Education, Meiner’s Ancient, Myfteries, 
Bahrdt’s Letters on the Bible, and Bahrdt’s 
Completion of the Plan and Aim of f—— C—. 
Thefe books are of the moft Antichriftian charac- 
ter, and fome of them aim at fhaking off all moral 
obligation whatever. 
. Along with thefe-religiots doétrines, are incul- 
cated the-.moft. dangerous maxims of civil con- 
_ duct. --The defpotifm that ‘is aimed at over the 
minds of men, and the machinations and intrigues 
for ebiaanig Ppofleffion of places of truft and in- 
" fluence,” 
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fluence, are equally alarming, , but being perfectly 
fimilar to thofe of the Iuminati, it is needlels to 
mention them. 

The chief intelligence that we get from this 
author is that the Cenrre of the Union is at a- 
houfe in the neighbourhood of Halle. It is a fort 
of tavern, in a vineyard immediately without the 

‘city. This was bought by Docror K iat Farts 
DerIcCH Baurot, and fitted up for the amufe-. 
ment of the Univerfity Students. He, calls it 
Baurort’s Rune (Bahrdt’s Repofe). The author 
thinks that this muft have been the work of the. 
Affociation, becaufe Bahrdt had not a farthing, 
and was totally. unable for fuch an undertaking. 
He may however have been the contriver of the 
inftitution. He has never affirmed or denied this 
in explicit terms; nor has he ever faid who are 
the XXII coadjutors. Wucherer, an eminent 
bookfeller at Vienna, feems:to have-been one of 
‘the moft active hands, and in one year admitted 
near 200 members, among whom is his own fhoe-. 
maker. He has publifhed fome of the moft pro- 
fligate pamphlets which have yet appeared in Ger, 

many. 

The publication of the lift of members alarmed 
the nation; perfons were aftonifhed to find them- 
felves in every quarter in the mid{ft of villains. who 
were plotting again{t the peace. and hap,inels of - 
the country, arid deftroying every fentiment of 

Rr2 religion, 
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religion, morality, or loyalty. Many perfons pub- 
lifhed in the newfpapers and literary journals affir- 
mations and proofs of tHe falfe infertion of their 
names.’ Some acknowledged that curiofity had 
made’ them enter the Affociation, and even con- 
tinue their correfpondence with the: Centre, in 

order to learn fomething of what the Fraternity 

had in view, but declared that they had never: 

taken any part in its proceedings. But, at the 

fame timé, it is certain that many Reading Soci- 
eties had been fet up, during thefe tranfactions, 
in every quarter of Germany, and that the often. 
fible managers were in general of very fufpicious 
characters, both as to morals and loyalty. The 
Union had aétually fet‘up’a prefs of their own 

at €albe, in the-neighbourhood of Halberftadt. 
Every day there appeared ftronger proofs of acom- 
bination of the Journalifts, ‘Reviewers, and even 

of the publithers and bookfellers, to fupprefs the 

writings’'which appeared in defence of the civil 

and ecclefiaftical conftitutions of the States of 
Germany. The extenfive literary manufatture 

‘of Germaiy-is carried on in fuch a manner that 
it is impoffible for any thing lefs than the joint 

Operation’ of the whole federated powers to pre- 

vent this. The fpirit of freethinking and in- 

ndvating in religious matters had’ been remark- 

ably prevalent in the dominions of the King of 

Pruffia, having been much encouraged by the 

indifference 
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indifference of the late King. One of the vileft 
things publifhed on this occafion was an abomix 
nable farce called the Religion Edi@. This was 
traced to Bahrdt’s Ruhe, and the Doétor was ar- 
refted, and all his papers feized‘and ranfacked. 
The civil Magiftrate was glad of an opportunity 
of expifcating the German Union, which com- 
mon fame had: alfo traced hither. The corre- 
{fpondéncé was accordingly examined, and many 
difcoveries were made, which there was no occa- 
fion to communicate to thg public, and the profe- 
cution of the bufinefs of the Union was by this. 
means ftopped. But the perfons in high office at 
Berlin: agree in faying ‘that the Affociation of . 
writers and other: turbulent’ perfons in Germany 
has been but ‘very faintly hit by this blow, and is 
almoft as active as ever. 


Tue German Union appears a mean and pre. 
cipitate -Affociation. The Centre, the Archives, 
and the Secretary are’ contemptible. All the 
Archives that: were found were the plans and lifts 
of the members and a parcel of letters of corre- 
fpondence: The correfpondence and other bufi- 
nefs was managed by an old man in fome very in- 
ferior office or judicatory, who lived at bed,and 
board in Bahrdt’s houfe for about fix fhillings a- 
week, having’ a cheft of papers and a writing-defk 


in the corner bf the common room of the houfe. 
' Bahrdt 
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Bahrdt gives a long narration of his concern in 
the affair, but we can put ‘little confidence in 
what he fays ; yet as we have no better authority, 
I fhall give a very fhort abftra& of it as follows. 

He faid, that he learned Cofmo-political Free 
Mafonry in England, when he was there ‘getting 
pupils for his academy—but neglected it on his re- 
turn to Germany. Some time after his fettlement 
he was roufed by a vifit from a ftranger who 
pafled for an Englifhman; but whom he after- 
wards found to be a Dutch officer—(he gives a 
defcription which bears confiderable refemblance 
to the Prince or General Salms who gave fo much 
difturbance to the States-General)—-He was itil 
more excited by an anonymous letter giving him 
an account of a Seciety which was employed in 
the inftruétion of mankind, and a plan of their 
mode of operations, nearly the fame with that of 
Ne Hi—He then fet up-a Lodge of Free Mafonty 
on Cofmo-political principles, as a preparation for 
cugaging in this great plan—he was {topped by 
the National Lodge, becaufe he had no patent 
from it.— This obliged him to work in fecret.— 
He met with a gentleman in a coffeechoufe, who 
eptreated him to go-on, and promifed him great 
whiftance—this he got from time to time, as he 
ftood moft in- need of it, and he now found that 
he was working in, concert with many powerful 
though unknown friends, each in his own circle, 

pr The 
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The plan of operation of the XXII was gradu- 
ally unfolded to him, and he got folemn pro» 
mifes of being made acquainted with his colleagues 
—But he now found, that after he had fo eflen- 
tially ferved their noble caufe, he was dropped 
by them in the hour of danger, and thus was 
made the facrifice for the public good. The laft 
packet which he received was a requeft from a 
Friend to the Union to print two performances fent 
him, with a promife of 100 dahlers for his trouble. 
—Thefe were the abominable farce called the Re- 
ligion Edict, and fome Diflertations on that Royal 
Proclamation. 

He then gives an account of his fyftem of Free- 
Mafonry, not very different from Weifhaupt’s Ma. | 
fonic Chriftianity—and concludes with the follow- 
ing abftract of the advantages of the Union—Ad- 
vancement of Science—A general intereft and 
concern for Arts and Learning —Excitement of 
Talents—Check of Scribbling—Good Education 
— Liberty —- Equality—Hofpitality—-Delivery of: 
many from Misfortunes—Union of the Learned 
—and at laft—perhaps—Amen: 

What the meaning of this enigmatical conclu- 
fion is we can only guefs—and our conjectures 
cannot be very favourable. 

The narration, of which this is a very fhort in- 

‘dex, is abundantly entertaining ; ; but the opinion of 
the moft intelligent is, that it js ina great meafure 
fictitious, 
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fictitious, and that the contrivance of the Unior i3 
moftly his own. Although it could not be legally 
proved tlfit he was the author of the farce, every 
perfon in court was corivinced that he was, and in- 
deed it is perfe€tly in Bahrdt’s very fingular man- 
ner.—This invalidates the whole of his ftory— 
and he afterwards acknowledges the farce (at 
leaft by implication) in feveral writings, and boafts 
of it. , 5 
For thefe reafons I have omitted the narration 
in detail. ‘Some information, however, which I 
have received fince, feems to confirm his account, 
while it diminifhes its importance. I now find 
that the book called Fuller Information is the per- 
formance: of a clergyman called Schutz, of the 
loweft clafs, and by no means of an eminent cha- 
ra&ter—Another performance in the form of a 
dialogue between X, Y, and Z, giving nearly the 
fame account, is by Pott, the dear friend of Bahrdt 
and of his Union, and author of the Commentary 
on the Edi&. Schutz got his materials from one 
Roper, an expelled ftudent of debauched morals, 
who fubfifted by copying and vending filthy ma- 
nufcripts.. Bahrdt fays, that he found him na- 
ked and ftarving, and, out of pity, took him into 
his houfe, and employed him as an amanuenfis. 
Roper ftole the papers at: various ‘times, taking 
them with him to Leipzig, whither he, went on 
pretence of ficknefs, At Jaft Schutz and he went 
: to 
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to Berlin together, ‘and gave the information on 
which Bahrdt was put in prifon. In- fhort they 
all appear to. have been equally profligates and 
traitors to. each other, and exhibit a dreadful, but 
[ hope a ufeful picture of the influence of this 
Illumination which fo’ wonderfully fafcu.ates Ger- 
many. 

This is all the dire&t information that I can 
pick up of the founder andthe proceedings of 
the German Union. The project is coarfe, and 
palpably mean, aiming at the dahlers of entry- 
money and of annual contribution, and at the 
publication and profitable fale of Dr Bahrdt’s 
- books. This circumftance gives it ftrong features 
of its parentage —Philo. {peaks of Bahrdt in his 
_Finak Declaration in terms of contempt and abhor- 
rence. ‘There is nothing ingenious, nothing new, 
nothing enticing, in the plans ; and the immediate 
purpofe of indulging the licentious tafte of the 
public comes fo frequently before the eye, that it 
bears all the marks of that groffnefs of mind, 
precipitancy, and impatient overfight that are to 
be found “in all the voluminous writings of Dr 
Bahrdt.—Many in Germany, however, afcribe . 
the Union to Weifhaupt, and fay that it is the Il- 
luminati working in another form. There is no 
denying that the principles, and even the manner 
of proceeding, are the fame in every effential cir- 
cumftance. Many paragraphs of the declama- 

sf tions 
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tions circulated through Germany with the plans, 
are, tranfcribed verbatim from Weifhaupt’s Cor- 
regted Syftem of Iluminatifm. Much of the work 
On Inftruction, and the Means for promoting it, is 
very nearly a copy of the fame work, blended 
with flovenly extracts fromsfome of his own wri- 
tings—There is the fame feries of delufions from 
the beginning, as in Iluminatifm—Free ‘Mafonry 
and Chriftianity are compounded—firlt with 
marks of refpect—then Chriftianity is twifted to 
@ purpofe foreign from it, but the fame with that 
aimed ‘at by Weifhaupt—then it is thrown away 
altogether, and Natural Religion and Atheifm 
fubftituted for it—For no perfon will have a mo- 
gnent’s hefitation in faying, that this is the creed of 
the author of the books On Inftruétion and Ou the 
Liberty of the Prefs. Nor can he doubt that the 
political principles are equally anarchica]l with 
thofe of the Iuminatii—The endeavours alfo to 
g:t pofleffion of public offices; of places of educa- 
tion—of the public mind, ‘by the Reading Socie- 
ties, and by publications—are fo many tranfcripts 
from the Illuminati—-Add to this,* that Dr 
_ Bahrdt was an Huminatus—and wrote the Better 
" than Horus, at the command of Weithaupt. —Nay, 
it is well known that Weithaupt was twice or 
thrice at Bahrdt’s Ruhe during thofe tranfanctions, 
and that he zealoufly promoted the formation of 
Reading Societies in feveral places.—-But lam 
rather 
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rather of the opinion that Weifhaupt made thofe 
vifits in order to keep Dr Bahrdt within fome 
bounds of decency, and to hinder him: from hurt. 
ing the caufe by his precipitancy, when fpurred on 
by the want of money. Weifhaupt could not work 
in fuch an unfkilful manner. But he would be 
very glad of fuch help as this coarfe tool could 
give him—and Bahrdt gave great help; for, when 
he was imprifoned and his papers feized, his Ar- 
chives, as he called them, thewed that there were 
many Reading Societies which his project had 
drawn together. The Pruffian States had above 
thirty, and the number of Readers was aftonithing- 
ly great—and it was found, that the pernicious 
books had really found their way into every ‘hut. 
—Bahidt, by defcending a ftoty lower than Wei- 
fhaupt,’ has gteatly merece the number of his 
pupils. 

But, although I cannot confider the German 
Union as a formal revival of the Order under'ano- 
ther name, I muft hold thofe United, and the 
members of thofe Reading Societies, as I/uminaté 
and Minervals. 1 muft even confider ‘the: Union 
‘as a.part of Spartacus’s work. The plans of Wei« 
fhaupt were partly carried into effect in their dif. 
ferent branches—they were pointed out, and the 
way to cairy them on are diftin@tly defcribed in 
the private correfpondétice of the Order—Ie re- 
quired little genius to attempt them in imitation. 

Sf2 .- Bahrde 
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Bahrdt made the attempt, and in part fucceeded. 
‘Weifhaupt’s hopes were well founded—The lea- . 
ven was not only diftributed, but the management 
of the fermentation was now underftood, and it 
went on apace. 

It is to be remarked, that nothing was found 
among Bahrdt’s papers to fupport the ftory he 
writes in his diary—no fuch correfpondences— 
but enough for dete€ting many of thefe focieties. 
Many others however were found unconnected 
with Bahrdt’s Ruhe, not of better chardéter, ei- 
ther as to Morality or Loyalty, and fome of them 
confiderable and expenfive; and many proofs 
were found of a combination to force the public 
to a certain way of thinking, by the management 
of the Reviews and Journals. The extenfive deal- 
_ Ings of Nicholai of Berlin gave him, great weight 
in the ‘book-making trade, which in Gérmany 
furpaffes all our conceptions. The catalogues df 
new writings in fheets, which are printed twice 
- aryear for each of the fairs of Leipzig and Frank- 
fort, would aftonifh a Britifh reader by the num- 
ber. The bookfellers meet there, and in one 
glance fee the whole republic of literature, and, 
like Roman fenators, decide the fentiments of dif- 
tant provinces, By ‘thus feeing the whole toge. 
ther, their fpeculations. are“‘national, and they 
really have it in their power to give what turn 
they pleafe to the literature and to the fentiments 

of 
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of Germany. Still however they muft be induced 
by -motives. The motive of a merchant is gain; 
and every object appears in his eye fomething by 
which money may be made. Therefore in a’ luxu- 
rious and voluptuous nation, licentious and free- 
thinking books will abound. ‘The writers fug- 
geft, and the bookfellers think how the thing 
will tickle. Yet it muft not be inferred from 
the prevalence of fuch books, that fuch is the 
common fenfe of mankind, and that the wri- 
tings are not. the corrupters, but the corrupted, 
or that they are what they ought to be, becaufe 
they. pleafe the public. We need only push the 
matter to an extremity, and its caufe appears 
plain. Filthy prints will always create a greater 
crowd before the {hop-window than the fineft per- 
formances of Woollet. Licentious books will be 
read with a flattering eagernefs, as long as they 
are not univerfally permitted; and pitiable will 
be the ftate of the nation when their number 
makes them familiar and no longer entertaining. 
But although it muft be confeffed'that great 
encouragement was given.to the fceptical, infidel, 
and licentious writings in Germany, we fee that’ 
it was {till neceflary to practife feduction. The 
. religioni/t was made to expect fome engaging ex- 
hibition of his faith, The Citizen muft be told 
that his civil. connections are refpected, and will 
be improved; and a// are told that good manners 
or 
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or virtue is to be fupported. Man is fuppofed to 
be, in very effential circuthftances, what he withes 
to be, and feels he ought to be; and he is cor- 
rupted by means of falfehood and trick. The 
principles by which he is wheedled into wicked- 
nefs in the firft inftance, are therefore fuch as are 
reqlly addreffed to the general fentiments of man- 
kind : thefe therefote “fhould be confideréd as 
more expreflive of the public mind than thofe 
which he afterwatds adopts, after this artificial 
education. Therefore Virtue, Patriotif{m, Loyal- 
ty, Veneration -for true and undefiled Religion, 
are really atknowledged by thofe corrupters to be 
the prevailing fentiments ; and they are good if 
this prevalence is to be the teft of worth. The 
mind that is otherwife affected by them, and hy-« 
pocritically ufes them in order to get hold of the 
uninitiated, that he may in time be made to chee 
rith the contrary fentiments, cannot be a good 
thind, notwith{tanding any pretenfions it may 
make to the love of mankind. 

No man, not Weilhaupt himfelf, has made 
Rronper profeffions of benevolence, of regatd for 
the happinefs of mankind, and of every thing 
that is amiable; than Dr Bahrdt. It may-not be 
wlelefs to enquire what effet fuch principles hava . 
had on his own-mind, and thofe of ‘his chief co: 
adjutors. Deceit of every kind-is difhonourable ; 
and the deceit that is profefledly employed in tite 

proceedings 
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proccedings of the Union is no exception. Na 
pious fraud whatever muft be ufed, and pure re- 
ligion muft be prefented to the view without all 
difguife. 


“ The more fair Virtue’s feen, the more fhe 
“* charms. 

*¢ Safe, plain, and eafy, are-her artlefs ways. 

*¢ With face erect, her eyes look {trait before ; 

*¢ Tor dauntlefs is her march, her ftep fecure. 


s* Not fo pale Fraud—now here the turns, now 
*¢ there, 

*¢ Still feeking darker fhades, fecure f in none, 

#* Looks often back, and wheeling round and 
© round, 

« Sinks headlong in the danger fhe would fhun.” 


The mean motive of the Proteftant Sceptic is 
as inconfiftent with our notions of honefty as 
with our notions of honour; and our fufpicions . 
are juftly raifed of the character of Dr Bahrdt 

and his affociates, even although we do not fup- 
pofe that their aim is the total abolifhing of reli. 
gion. With propriety therefore may we make 
fome enquiry about their lives and conduct. For- 
tunately this is eafy in the prefent inftance. A 
man that has turned every ‘eye upon himfelf * 
can hardly efcape obfervation. But it is not fo 
eafy to get fair information, The peculiar fitua« 

tion of Dr Bahrdt, and the caufe betweet him 
and 
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and the public, are of all others the moft produc. 
tive of miftake, mifreprefentation, obloquy, and 
injuftice. But even here we are fortunate. Ma- 
ny remarkable parts of his life are eftablifhed by 
the moft refpectabie teftimony, or by judicial cvi- 
dences ; and, to make all ure, he has written 
his own life. I fhall infert nothing here that is 
not made out by the two laft modes of proof, reft- 
ing nothing on the firft, however refpvétable the 
evidence may be. But [ muft obferve, that his 
life was alfo written by his dear friend Pott, the 
partner of Walther the bookfeller. The ftory of 

this publication is curious, and it is inftructive. 
Bahrdt was in prifon, and in great pover- 
ty. He intended fo write his own life, td be 
printed by Walther, under a fiditious name, and 
in this work he intended to indulge his fpleen 
and his diflike of all thofe who had offended him, 
and in particular all pricfts, and rulers, and jud- 
ges, who had given ‘him fo much trouble. He 
knew that the flrange, and. many of them 
f{candalous anecdotes, with which he had fo libe- 
rally interlarded many of his former publications, 
would fet curiofity on tiptoe, and would procure 
arapid fale as foon as the public fhould guefs 
that it was his own per formance, by the fingular 
but fignificant name which the pretended author 
“would affume. He had almoft agreed wih Wal- 
ther for a thoufand dahlers, (about L. 290), when 
he 
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he was imprifoned for being the author of the - 
farce fo often named, and of the commentary on 
the Religion Edid, written by Pott, and for 
the proceedings of the German Union. He was 
trefufed the ufe of pen and ink. He then ap- 
plied to Pott, and found means to correfpond 
with him, and to give him part of his life alrea- 
dy written, and materials for the reft, confifting 
of ftories, and anecdotes, ‘and correfpondence. 
Pott fent him feveral fheets, with which he was 
fo pleafed, that they concluded a bargain. 
Bahrdt fays, that Pott was to have 400 copies, 
and that the reft was to goto the maintenance 
of Bahrdt and his family, confifting of his wife, 
daughter, a Chriftina and her children who lix ° 
ved with them, &c. Pott gives a different ac« 
count, and the truth was different from both, 
but of little confequence to us. Bahrdt’s papers 
had been feized, and fearched for evidence of 
his tranfactions, but the ftricteft attention was 
paid to the precife points of the charge, and no 
paper was abftracted which did not relate to 
thefe. All others were kept in a fealed room. 
Pott procured the removal of the feals, and got 
poffeffion of them. Bahrdt fays, that his wife 
and daughter came to him in prifon, almoft ftar- 
Ving, and told him that now that the room was 
opened, Pott had made an offer to write for their 
fuppoxt, if he had the ufe of thefe papers— 
J Tt thas. 
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that this was the conclufion of the bargain, and 
that Pott took away all the papers. N. B. Pott 
was the affociate of Walther, who had great con- 
fidence in him. (-Anecdotenbuch fur mune lieben 
Amtbrider, p. 400.) and had conducted the 
bufinefs of Stark’s book, as has been already 
mentioned. No man was better known to 
Bahrdt, for they had long acted together as 
chief hands in the Union. He would theréfore 
write the life of -its founder con amore, and it 
might be expected to be a rare and tickling per- 
formance. And indeed it was. The firft part 
of it only was publifhed at this time ; and the 
narration reaches from the birth of the hero 
till his leaving Leipzig in 1768. The attention 
is kept fully awake, but the emotions which fuc- 
ceflively occupy the mind of the reader, are no- 
thing but ftrong degrees of averfion, difguft, and 
horror. The figure fet up to view is a montfter, 
‘clever indeed, and capable of great things; but 
loft to truth, to virtue, and even to the affecta- 
‘tion of common decency—In fhort, a fhamelefs 
profligate. Poor Bahrdt was aftonifhed,—fta- 
red—but, having his wits about him, faw that 
this life would fell, and would alfo fell another. 
— Without lofs of time, he faid that he would hold 
Pott to his bargain—but he reckoned without his 
-hoft. ‘ No, no,” faid Pott, *“* You ase not the 
* man I took you for—your corelpogdotoa 
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put into my -hands—I faw that you had de- 
ceived me, and it was my duty, as a man 
qwho loves truth above all things; to, hinder you 
from deceiving the world. I have not writ- 
ten the book you defired me. I did not work 
for you, but for myfelf—therefore you get 
not a grofchen.’? « Why, .Sir,”: faid Bahrdt, ° 
we both know that, this won’t do. You and 
I have already tried it You received Stark’s 
manufcript, to be printed by Walther— Walther 
and you fent it hither to Michaelis, that I 
might fee it during the printing. I wrote an 
illuftration and a key, which made the fellow 
very ridiculous, and they were printed toge- 
ther, with one title page.— You know that we 
were caft in. court — Walther was obliged to 


print the work as Stark firft ordered, and we 


loft all our labour.—So fhall you now, for £ 
will commence an ‘action this inftant, and let 
me fee with what face you will defend your- 
felf, within a Sei weeks of -your. laft appear- 
ance in court.” Pott faid, “* You may try. 
this. My work is already fold, and difperfed 
over all Germany—and 1 have no objection 
to begin yours to- imorrow—believe me, it will 
fell.”’ Bahrdt pondered—and refolved to write 


one himfelf..- 


This is another fpecimen of the Union. 
Tt 2 Dr 
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Dr Carr FrrepericH Baurpt was born 
in 1741. His father was then a parifh-minifter, 
and afterwards Profeflor of Theology at Leipzig, 
where he died in 1775. The youth, when at 
College, enlifted in the Pruffian fervice as 2 
huffar, but was bought off by his father. He was 
M. A. in 1761. He became catechift in his fa- 
ther’s church, was a popular preacher, and pu- 
blifhed fermons in 1765, and fome controverfial 
writings, which did ‘him honour—But he then 
began to indulge in conviviality, and in anony- 
mous pafquinades, uncommonly bitter and offen- 
five. No perfon was fafe — Profeflors — Magif- 
trates — Clergymen — had his chief notice — al- 
fo ftudents—and even comrades and friends. 
(Bahrdt fays, that thefe things might cut to the 
quick, but they were all juft). Unluckily his tem- 
perament was what the atomical philofophers 
(who can’explain every thing by ethers and vi- 
brations) call fanguine. He therefore (his own 
word).was a paflionate admirer of the ladies. 
Coming home’ from fupper he frequently met a 
young Mifs in the way to his lodgings, neatly 
dreffed in a rofe-coloured filk jacket and train, 
and a fable bonnet, coftly, and like a lady. Oné 
evening, (after fome old Rhenifh, as he fays), he 
faw the lady home. Somé time after, the miftrefs 


of the houfe, Madam Godfchufky, came into 
his room, and faid that the poor maid 


pregnan 
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pregnant. He could not help that—but it was 
very unfortunate, and would ruin him if known, | 
—~He therefore gave the old lady a bond for 200 
dahlers, to be paid by inftalments of twenty-five. 

-——* The girl was fenfible, and good, and as he 
‘* had already paid for it, and -her converfation 
s¢ was agreeable, he did not difcontinue his ac 
‘* quaintance.”” A comrade one day told him, 
that one Bel, a magiftrate, whom he had lam- 
pooned, knew the affair, and would bring it 
‘into court, unlefs: he. immediately retired. the 
bond. This bond was the only evidence, but it 
was enough. Neither Bahrdt nor his friend 
could raife the money. But they fell on another 
‘contrivance. They got Madam Godfchutky to 
meet them at another houfe, in order to receive 
the money. Bahrdt was in a clofet, and his 
comrade wore a fword. The woman could not 
be prevailed on to produce the bond till Bahrdt 
fhould arrive, and ‘the money be put into her 
hands, with a prefent to herfelf. The com- 
rade tried to flutter her, and, drawing his {word, 
fhewed her how men fenced—made paffes at the 
wall—and then at her—but fhe was tao firm— 
he then threw away his {word, and began to try 
to force the paper from her. She defended her- 
felf a good while, but at length he got the pa- 
per out,of her pocket, tore it in piecés, opened 
i ofet-door, and faid, ‘There, you b—, 


s¢ there 
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“ there is the honourable fellow whom you and 
«© your wh— have bullied—but it is with me 
© you have to do now, and you know that I can 
“* bring you to the gallows.” ‘There was a great 
fquabble to be fure, fays B. but it ended, and I 
thought all was now over.—But Mr Bel had got 
word of it, and brought it into court the very 
day that Bahrdt was to have made fome very re- 
verend appearance at church—lIn fhort, after 
many attempts of his poor father to fave him, he 
was obliged to fend in his gown and band, and 
 ;to quit the place. It was fome comfort, how- 
ever, that Madam Godfchufky and the young 
Mifs did not fare much better. They were both 
imprifoned. Madam G. died fome time after of 
fome fhocking difeafe. The court-records give'a 
very different account of the whole, and: parti- 
‘cularly of the fcuffle; but Bahrdt’s ftory is e- 
nough. 

Bahrdt fays, that his father was fevere—but acs » 
Enowledges that his own temperament was hafty, 
(why does not his father’s temperament excufe 
fomething? Vibratiuncule will explain every thing 
or nothing). ‘ Therefore (again) I fometimes 
“ forgot myfelf.— One day I laid a loaded piftol 
“* on the table, and told him that he fhould meet 
“ with that if he went on fo, Buc I was. only 


s¢ feventeen.”’ 
Nz: 
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Dr Bahrdt was, of courfe, obliged to leave 
the place. His friends, and Semler in particu- 
lar, an eminent theological writer, who had form- 
ed a very favourable opinion of his uncommon 
talents, were affiduous in their endeavours to get 
an eftablifhment for him. But his high opinion, 
of himfelf, his temper, impetuous, precipitant, 
and overbearing, and a bitter fatirical habit which 
he had freely indulged in his outfet of life, 
made their endeavours very ineffeCtual. 

At laft he got a profefforfhip at Erlangen, 
then at Erfurth, and in 1771, at Gieffen. But 
in all thefe places he.was no fooner fettled than 
he got into difputes with: his colleagues and with 
the eftablifhed church, being a ftrenuous parti- 
zan of the inriovations which were attempted to 
be made in the doctrines of Chriftianity. In his 
anonymous publications, he did not truft to rae 
tional difcuffion alone, but had recourfe to ridi- 
cule and perfonal anecdotes, and indulged in 
the moft cutting farcafms and grofs feurrili- 
ty.—Being fond of convivial company, his in- 
come was infufficient for the craving demand, 
and as foon as he. found that anecdote and flan- 
der always procured readers, he never ceafed 
writing. He had wonderful readinefs and adti- 
vity, and fpared neither friends nor foes in his 
anonyyaous performances. But this could not 
ibe and his avowed theological writings were 

fuch 
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fuch as could not be fuffered in a Profeffor of 
Divinity. The very fludents at Gieffen were 
fhocked with fome of his liberties. After 
much wrangling in the church-judicatories he 
was juft going to be difmiffed, when he got an 
invitation to Marfchlins in Switzerland to fuper- 
intend an academy. He.went thither about the — 
year 1776, and formed the feminary after the 
model of Bafedow’s Philanthropine, or academy, 
at Deffau. of which I have already given fome 
‘account. It had acquired fome celebrity, and 
the plan was peculiarly fuited to Bahrdt’s tafte, 
becaufe it left him at liberty to introduce any 
fy{tem of religious or irreligious opinions that he 
pleafed. He refolved to avail himfelf of this li- 
berty, and though a clergyman and Doétor. of 
Theology, he would outftrip even Bafedow, who 
had no ecclefiaftical orders to reftrain him. But 
he wanted the moderation, the prudence, and 
the principle of Bafedow. He had, by this time, 
formed his opinion of mankind, by meditating 
,on the feelings of his own mind. His theory of 
human nature was fimple—<‘, The leading pros - 
“*-penfities, fays he, of the ,human mind are 
“¢ three—Inftindtive liberty (Freyheit/#triebe)—in- 
“© ftindtive a€tivity (Lriebe fur Thatigkeit)—and 
“* inftinétive love (Liebes triebe).?? Ido not with 
to mifunderftand him, but I can give ng other 
tranflation.—«* If a man is obftructed in oN 


“© erc 
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‘© ercife of any of thefe propenfities, he fuffers 
“an injury—The bufinefs of a good education 
“therefore is to teach us how they are to be en 
« joyed in the higheft degree.” 

We need not be furprifed. although the Doétor 
fhould find it difficult to manage the Cyclopedia 
in his Philanthropine in fuch a manner as to give 
fatisfa€tion to the neighbourhood, which was 
habituated to very different fentiments.—Accord- 
ingly he found his fituation as uncomfortable as 
at Gieffen.. He fays, in one of his lateft’ per- 
formances, “ that the Grifons were ‘a ftrong 
‘© inftance of the immenfe importance of educa- 
“ tion. They knew nothing but their handi- 
‘ crafts, and their minds were as coarfe as their . 
* perfons.”? He quarrelled with them all, and 
was obliged to abfcond after lying fome time in 
arreft. ; 

He came to Durkheim or Turkheim, where 
his father was or had been minifter. His literary 
talents were well known.—After fome little time 
he got an affociation. formed for. erecting and 
fupporting a Philanthropine or houle of education. 
A large fund was collected, and he was enabled 
to travel into Holland and England, to engage 
pupils, and furnifhed with proper recommenda- 
tions.—On his return the plan was carried into ex- 
eciltionyy The caftle or refidence of Count Leining 
Bpebangh at Heidetheim, having gardens, park, 

Uu and 
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and every handfome accommodation, had been 
fitted up for. it, and it was confecrated by a fo- 
lemn religious feftival in 1778. 

But his old misfortunes purfued him, ‘He had 
indeed no colleagues to quarrel with, but his a- 
vowed publications became every day more ob- 
noxious—and when any of his anonymous pieces 
had a great run, he could not ftifle his vanity and 
conceal the author’s name.—-Of thefe pieces, 
fome were even fhocking to decency.—It was in- 
different to him whether it was friend or foe that 
he abufed ; and fome of them were fo horribly 
injurious to the charaéters of the moft refpeCtable 
men in the ftate, that he was continually under 
the correction of the courts of juftice.' There 
was hardly a man of letters that had ever been in 
his company who did not fuffer by it. For his 
conftant practice was to father every new ftep 
that he took towards Atheifm on fome other per- 
fon; and, whenever the reader fees, in the be- 
ginning of a book, any perfon celebrated by the 
author for found. fenfe, profound judgment, ac- 
curaté reafoning, or praifed for aéts of friendhhip 
and kindnefs:to himfelf, he may be affured that, 
‘before the clofe of the book, this man will con- 
‘vince Dr Bahrdt in_fome private converfation, 
that fome dodrine, cherifhed and venerated by 
-all Chriftians, is a piece of knavith fu 
So loft. was Dr Bahrdt to all fenfe of fhame: 
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faid that he held his own opinions independent 
of all mankind, and was indifferent about their 
praife or their reproach. 

Bahrdt’s licentious, very licentious life, was 
the caufe of moft of thefe enormities. No in- 
come could fuffice, and he wrote for bread. 
The abominable way in which the literary -ma- 
nufacture of Germany was conducted, made it 
impoffible to hinder the rapid difperfion of his 
‘writings over all Germany; and the -indelicate 
and coarfe maw of the public was as ravenous 
as the fenfuality of Dr Bahrdt, who really bat- 
tened in the Epicurean fty. The confequence of 
all this was that he was obliged to fly from Hei- 
defheim. leaving his fureties in the Philanthropine 
to pay about 14,000 dahlers,~befides debts ‘with- 
out number to his friends. He was imprifoned 
at Dienheim, but was releafed I know not how, 
and fettled at Halle. There he funk to be a 
. Keeper of a tavern and billiard-table, and his 
houfe became the refort and the bane of the 
ftudents in’ the Univerfity.—He was obliged 
therefore to ‘leave the city. He had fomehow 
got funds which enabled him to buy a little vine- 
yard, prettily «fituated in- the neighbourhood. 
This he fitted up with every accommodation that 
could invite the ftudents, and called it Babrdt’s 
Rube. . We have already feen the occupations of 
Dir Pin this Buen Retiro—Can we call it otiui 
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cum dignitate? Alas no! He had not lived two 
years here, buftling and toiling for the German 
Union, fometimes without a bit of bread—when- 
he was fent to prifon at Halle, and then to Mag- 
deburgh, where he was more than a year in jail. 
. He was fet at liberty, and returned to Babrdt’s 
Rube, not, alas, to live at eafe, but to lie down 
on a fickbed, where, after more than a -year’s 
fuffering encreafing pain, he died on the 23d of 
April 1793, the moft wretched and loathfome 
victim of unbridled fenfuality. 
The account of his cafe is written by a friend, a 
Dr Jung, who profeffes to defend his memory and 
his principles. The medica} defcription melted my 
heart, and I am certain would make his_bittereft 
- enemy weep. Jung repeatedly fays that the cafe 
‘was not venereal, calls it the vineyard difeafe— 
the quickfilver difeafe, (he was dying of an un- 
conquerable falivation), and yet, through ‘the 
whole of his narration, relates fymptoms and 
fufferings, which, as a medical man, he could 
not poflibly mean to be taken in any other 
fenfe than as effects of pox. He meant to pleafe 
the enemies of poor Bahrdt, knowing that fuch 
a man could have no friends, apd being himfelf 
ignorant of what friendfhip or goodnefs is. The 
fate ‘of this poor creature affected me more than 
_ any thing: I have read fora great while. All his 
open enemies put together have not faid fo Meuch ill. . 
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of him as his trufted friend Pott, and another con. 
fident, whole name I cannot recollect, who pu- 
blifhed in‘his lifetime an anonymous book called 
Babrdt with the iron brow—and this fellow jung, 
under the abfurd mafk of friendthip, exhibited the 
loathfome carcafe for a florin, like a malefactor’s 
at Surgeons Hall. Such were the fruits of the 
German Union, of that Illumination that was to 
refine the heart of man, and bring to maturity 
the feeds of native virtue, which are choaked in 
the hearts of other men by fuperftition’ and’ def. _ 
potifm. We fee nothing but mutual treachery 
and bafe defertion. 

Ido not concern myfelf with the gradual pers 
verfion of Dr Bahrdt’s moral and religious opi- 
nions. But he affected to be the enlightener and 
reformer of mankind; and affirmed, that all the 
mifchiefs in life originated from defpotifm fup- 
ported by fuperftition. ‘ In vain,” fays he, ** do 
** we complain of the inefficacy of religion. All 
“* pofitive religion is founded -on injuftice. | No 
_ © Prince has a right to prefcribe or fanétion any 
_* fuch fyftem. Nor would he do it,-were not 
“ the priefts the firmeft pillars of his tyranny, 
“ and fuperftition the: ftrongeft fetters for his 
“ fubjects. He dares not fhow religion as fhe is, 
*« pure and undefiled—She would charm the eyes 
‘and the hearts of mankind,; would imme- 
ss djpeély produce true morality, would open. 

*¢ the 
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“ the eyes of freeborn man, would teach him 
«© what are his rights, and who are his oppref- 
s¢ fors, and Princes would vanifh from the face 
* of the earth.” 

- Therefore, without troubling ourfelves with 
the truth or falfehood of his religion of Nature, 
and affluming it as an indifputable point, that Dr 
Bahrdt has feen it in this natural and fo effective 
purity, it is furely a very pertinent queftion, 
“© Whether has the fight produced on his mind 

'“ an effect fo far fuperior to the acknowledged 
© faintnels of the impreffion of Chriftianity on 
“ the bulk of mankind, that it will be prudent 
“< to adopt the plan of the German Union, ‘and 
*¢ at once put an end to the divifions which fo un- 
“6 fortunately alienate the minds of profefling 
“ Chriftians from each other??? The account 
here given of Dr Bahrdt’s life feems to decide 
the queftion. 

But it will be faid that I have only related fo 
many inftances of the quarrels of Priefts and 

their flavifh adherents with Dr Bahrdt. Let us 
view him in his ordinary condut, not as the 
Champion and Martyr of Illumination, but as an 

_ordinary citizen, a hufband, a father, a friend, 
ateacher of youth, a clergyman. 

When Dr Bahrdt was a parifh-minifter, and 
prefident of fome inferior pote oe 
ke was empowered to take off the cen of 

the 
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the ‘church from a young woman who had born: 
a baftard child. By violence he again reduced 
‘her to the fame condition, and efcaped cenfure, 
by. the poor girl’s dying of a.fever before her 
pregnancy was far advanced, or even legally doe 
cumented. Alfo, on the night of the folemn 
farce of confecrating his Philanthropine, he de- 
bauched the maid-fervant, who bore twins, and 
gave him up for the father. The thing, I prefume, 
was not judicially proved, otherwife: he would 
have furely been difgraced; but it was after- 
wards made evident, by the letters which were 
found by Pott, when he undertook to write his 
life. A feries of thefe letters had paffed between 
him and one Graf a fteward, who was employed 
by him to give the woman the fmall pittance by 
which fhe and the infants were maintained” Re- 
mon{trances were made when the money was not | 
advanced ; and there are particularly letters about 
the end of 1779, which fhow that Bahrdt had 
ceafed giving any thing. On the of Februa- 
ry 1780, the infants (three years old) were taken 
caway in the night, and were found expofed, the 
one at Ufftein, and the other at Worms, many 
miles diftant from each other, and almoft frozen 
to death. The firft was found, by its moans, by a 
fhoemaker in a field by the road-fide, about fix in 
the morning ; the other was found by two girls be- 


tween the hedges in a lane, fet between two great 
ftones, 
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ftones, paft all crying. The poor mother travel. 
led up and down the country in queft of her in- 
fants, and hearing thefe accounts, found them 
both, and took one of them home; but not be- 
ing able to maintain both, when Bahrdt’s coms 
miffioner refufed contributing any more, it re- 
mained with the good woman who had taken it 
in. 

Bahrdt was married in 1772 while at Gieffen ; 
but after wafting the greateft part of his wife’s 
little fortune left her by a former hufband, he 
was provoked, by lofing tooo florins (about 
L. 110) in the hands.of her brother, who would 
not pay itup. After this he ufed her very ill, 
and fpeaks very contemptuoufly of her in his own 
account.of his life, calling her a dowdy, jealous, 
and every thing contemptible. In two infamous 
’ novels, he exhibits characters, in which fhe is re« 
prefented in a moft cruel manner ; yet this wo. 
man (perhaps during the honey- moon) was en 
ticed by him one day into the bath, in the pond 
of the garden of the Philanthropine at Heidefheim, 
and there, in the fight of all the pupils, did he . 
(alfo undreffed) toy with his naked wife in the 
water. When at Halle, he ufed the poor woman ° 
extremely ill,; keeping a miftrefs in the houfe, 
and giving her the whéle command of the fami- 
ly, while the wife and daughter were confined to 
a feparate part of it, When in prifon at Magde- 

burger, 
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burgh, the ftrumpet lived with him, and bore 
him two children. De brought them all to his 
houfe when he was fet at liberty. Such barba- 
rous ufage made the poor woman at lift leave. 
him and live with her brother. The daughter 
died about a yeat before him, of an overdofe of 
Laudanum given by her father, to procure fleep 
when ill of & fever. He ended his own wretch. 
ed life in the fame manner, unable, poor man, 
to bear his diflrefs, without the fmalleft compunc- 
tion or forrow for his conduct; and the laft 
thing he did was ta fend for a bookfeller, (Vis 
pink of Halle, who had publithed fome of his 
vile pieces), and recommeud his {trumpet and het 
childrcn to his protection, without one thought 
of his injured wife. 

1 fhall end my account of this seis Motts 
fter. with a fpecimen of his way of ufing his 
friends. 

_ © Of all the acquifitions which I made i in Eng- 
“land, Mr — (the name -appears at full 
“ length) was the moft important. This perfon was 
« accomplithed in the higheft degree. With found 
‘ judgment, great genius, and correct tafte, he . 

"* was perfeétly a man of the world. He was my 
“ friend, and the only perfon who warmly inte- 
“« refted himfelf for my inftitution. To his warm 
‘© and repeated recommendations I owe all the 


** pupils 1 got in England, and | many mott refpect- 
xx «s able 
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able connections ; for he was univeriully e. 
ftecmed as a man of learning and of the moft 
unblemithed worth. He was my friend, my 
conductor, and I may fay my preferver; for 
when I had not bread for two days, he took 
me to his houfe, and fupplied all my wants. 
This gentleman was a clergyman, and had a 


fall but genteel and felected congregation, a 


flock which required‘ftrong food. My friend 
preached to them pure natural religion, ahd 
was beloved by them. His fermons were ex- 
cellent, and delivered with naiive energy and 
grace, becaufe they came from the heart. I 


‘ had once .the honour of preaching for him. 


But what a difference—I found myfelf afraid— 
I feared to fpeak too boldly, becaufe I did not 
know where I was, and thought myfelf fpeak~ 
ing to my crouching countrymen. But the li- 
berty of England opens every heart, and makes 
it accefble to morality. I can give a very re- 
markable inftance. 

“ The women of the town in London do not, 
to be fure, meet with my unqualified approbation 
in all refpeéts. But it is impoffible not to be 
ftruck with the propriety and decency of their 
manners, fo unlike the clownifh impudence of 
our German wh—. T could not diftinguifh 
them from modeft women, otherwife than by 
their greater attention and eagernefs to thew 
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me civility. My friend ufed to laugh at my 
miftakes, and I could not believe him when he 
told me that the lady who had kindly fhewed 
the way to me, a foreigner, was a votary of Ve- 
nus. Ile maintained that Englifh liberty na- 
turally produced morality and Kindnefs. { 
ftill doubted, and he faid that he ‘would con. 
vince me by my own experience. Thefe girls’ 
are to be feen in crouds every evening in every 
quarter of the town. Although fame of them 
may not have even q fhift, they come out in the 
evening dreffed. like princeffes, in hired clothes, 
which are entrufted to them without any fear 
of their making off with, them. Their fine 
fhape, their beautiful fkin, and dark brown 
hair, their fwelling bofom fo prettily fet off by 
their. black filk drefs, and above all, the gentle 
{weetnefs of their manners, makes an impref- 
fion in the higheft degree favourable to them. 
They civilly offer their arm, and fay, ‘* My dear, 
will you give me a glafs of wine.” If you give 
them no encouragement, they pafs on, and 
give no farther trouble. I went with my 
friend to Covent Garden, and after admiring 
the innumerable beautics we faw in the piazzas, 
we gave our arm to three very agreeable girls, * 
and immediately turned in to a temple of the 
Cytherean Goddefs, which is to be found at . 
every fecond door of the city, and were shown 
x X2 bg into 
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* intoa parlour elegantly carpeted and furnifhed, 
and lighted with wax, with every other accom. 
‘ modation at hand. My fri¢nd called for a 
“ pint of wine, and this was all the expencc. for 
“ which we received fo much civility. The con- 
§© verfation and other behaviour of the ladics 
«¢ was agreeable in the higheft degree, and not 
“a word pafied that would have diftinguifh- 
“ ed them from nuns, or that was not in the 
s* higheft degree mannerly and elegant. We 
* parted in the ftreet—and fuch is the liberty of 
* England, that. my friend ran not the fmalleft 
‘* rifk of fuflering either in his honoyr or uleful- 
. nefs.— Such is the effect of freedom.” ; 

We may be fure, the poor man was aftonifled 
when he faw his name before the public as one of 
the enlighteners of Chriftian Europe. He is really 
aman of worth, and of the molt irreproachable 
character, and knew that whatever might be the 
protection of Britifh liberty, fuch conduct would 
ruin him with his own hearers; and in the minds 
of all his refpeétable countrymen. He therefore 
fent a vindication of his charaéter from this flan- 
derous abufe to the -publithcrs of the principal 
newfpapers and’ literary journals in Germany. 
The vindication is complete, and B. is convicted 
of having related whut he could not poffibly have 
feen- It is worthy of remark;-that the vindica- 
tion did not appear in the Berlin Monat/chrift, nok 
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in any of the Journals which make favourable 
" Inention of the performances of the Enlighteners. 
«© Think not, indignant reader,” fays Arbuth- 
not, * that this man’s life is ufelefs to mortals.” 
It fhows in a flrong light the falfity of all his de." 
clamations in favour of his fo much praifed natu. 
ral religion and univerfal kindnefs and humanity. 
No man of the party writes with more perfuafive 
energy, and, though his petulance and precipitant 
{:lf-conceit lead him frequently aftray, no man 
has occafionally put all the arguments of thefe 
philofophers in a clearer light ; yet we fee that all 
is falfe and hollow. He isa vile hypocrite, and 
the real aim of all his writings is to make money, 
by foftering the fenfual propenfities of human na- 
ture, althBugh he fees and feels that the comple. 
tion of the plan of the German Union would be 
an event more deftruétive and lamentable than 
any that can be pointed out in the annals of. fu- 
perftition. I will not fay that all partifans of Illu- 
mination are hogs of the fty of Epicurus like this 
wretch. But the‘reader muft acknowledge that, 
in the inftitution of Weijfhaupt, there is the fame 
train of fenfual indulgence laid along the whole, 
and that purity of heart and life is no part of the 
morality that is held forth as the perfection of hu- 
man nature. The final abolition ef Chriftianity 
is undoubtedly one of its objects—whether as an 
end of their efforts, or as a mean for the atrain- 
ment 
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ment of fome end itill more important. Purity of 
heart is perhaps the moft diftinétive feature of 
Chriftian morality. Of this Dr Bahrdt feems to 
have had no conception; and his inftitution, as 
well as his writings, fhow him to have been a very 
coarfe fenfualift. But his tafte, though coarfe, 
accorded with what Weifhaupt confidered ts a’ 
ruling propenfitv, by which he had the beft 
chance of fecuring the fidelity of his fubjeéts.— 
Craving defires, beyond the bounds of our meansy 
were the natural confequences of indulgence— 
and fince the purity of Chriftian morality ftood in 
hie way, his firfl care was to clear the road by 
rooting a out altogether—What can ‘follow but 
general diff.lutenefs of manners ? 

Nothing can more diftin@ly prove th8 crooked 
politics of the Reformers than this. It may be 
confidered as the mainfpring of their whole ma- 
chine. Their pupils were to be Icd by means of 
their meaner defires, and the aim of their conduc- 
tors was not to inform them, but merely to lcad 
them; not to reform, but to rule the world.—They 
would reign, though in hell, rather than ferve in © 
heaven.—Dr Bahrdt was a true Apoftle of [lumi- 
natifm; and though his torch was made of the 
grofleft materials, and “ ferved only to difcover 
fights of woe,’? the horrid glare darted into 
every corner, roufing’ himdreds of filthy vermin, 
and directing their flight to the rotten carrion 

where 
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where they could beft depofit their poifon and 
their eggs; in the breafts, to wit, of the fenfual 
and profligate, there to fefter and burft forth in a 
hew and filthy progeny: and it is aftonifhing 
what numbers were thus roufed into aCton. ‘The 
fcheme of Reading Societivs had taken prodigi- 
oufly, and became a very profitable part of the 
literary trade of Germany. ‘The bookfcllers and 
writers foon perceived its importance, and aéted in 
concert. : 

I might fill a volume with extracts from the 
criticifms which were publifhed on the Reli- 
gien Edi? fo often mentioned already. The 
Leipzig catalogue for one year contained 173. 
Although it concerned the Pruffian States alone, 
thefe appeared in every corner of Germany 3 
nay, alfo in Holland, in Flanders, in Hungary, 
in, Switzerland, in Courland, and .in Livonia. 
This fhows it to have been the operation.of an 
Affociated Band, as was intimated to the King 
with fo much petulance by Mirabeau. There 
was (paft all doubt) fuch a combination among 
the innumerable {cribblers who fupplied the fairs 
of Leipzig and Frankfort. Mirabeau calls it a 
Conjuration des Philofophes, an expreffion very 
clear to himfelf, for the myriads of garreteers who 
have lony fed the craving mouth of Paris (« al- 
“ ways thiriting after fome. new thing’’) called 
themfelves philofophers, and, like the gangs of 

St: 
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St Giles’s, converfed with each other in a cant of 
their own, full of moral, of energie, of bienveil- 
lance, &c. &c. &c. unintelligible or mifunder- 
ftood by other men, and ufed for the purpofe of de- 

‘ ceit. While Mirabeau lived too, they formed a 
Conjuration. The 14th of July 1790 the moft fo- 
lemn invocation of the Divine preferice ever madd 
on the face of this earth, put an end to the pro- 
pricty of this appellation ; for it became neceflary 
(in the progrefs of political Illumination) to-de- 
clare that oaths were nonfenfe, becaufe the in- 
yoked was a creature of the imagination, and the 
grand federation, like Weifhaupt and Bahrdt’s 
Mafonic Chriftianity, is declared, to thofe initiated 
into the higher myfteries, to be a lie. But if we 
have no longer ‘a Conjuration des Philofophes, we 
have a gang of feribblers that has got poffeffion of 
- the public mind by their management of the li- 
terary journals of Germany, and have made li- 
cchtious fentiments in politics, in morals, and in 
religion, as familiar as were formerly the articles 
of ordinary news. All the feeptical writings of 
England put together will not make half the 
number that have appeared in Proteftant Ger- 
Many during the Jaft twelve or fifteen years. And, 
in the Criticifins on the Kdiét, it is hard to fay 
whether infidelity or difloyalty fills the moft pages. 
To fuch a degree had the Illuminati carried 
this favourite and important point that they ob- 
tained 
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Was to prevent it. [here is at Vienna, as at Ber- 

jin, an office for examining and licenfing writings 

before they can have their courfe in the market. 

This office publifhes annually an index of forbid- 
den books. In this index are included the account 
of the laft Operations of Spartacus and Philo in the 
Order of Illuminati, and a differtation on The Fim 
nal Overthrow of Free Mafonry, a moft excellent 
performance, fhowing the gradual corruption and 
final pérverfion of that fociety to a feminary of fe- 

dition. Alfo the Vienna Magazine of Literature 
and Arts, which contains many accounts of the 
interferences of the Llyminati in the.difturbances. 
of Europe. The Cenfor who occafioned this pro« 
hibition was an I/uminatus, named Retzer. He 
makes a moft pitiful and Jefuitical defence, fhow-. 
ing himfelf completely verfant in all the chicane of 
the Iluminati, and devoted to their Infidel princi- 
ples. (See Rel. Begebenh. 1795. p. 493-) 

There are two performances which give us 
much information, refpecting the ftate of moral 
and political opinions in Germany about this time. 
One of them is called, Proofs of a hidden Combina- 
tion to deftroy the Freedom of Thought and Writing 
in Germany. Thefe proofs are general, taken from 
many concurring circumftances in the condition 
of German literature. They are convincing to 
a thinking mind, but are too abftraéted. to be 

Y y very 
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very impreffive on ordinary readers. The other. 
is the Appeal to my ‘Country, which I mentioned 
in page 84. This is much more ftriking, and, 
in each branch of literarure, gives a progreffive 
account of the changes of fentiment, al] fupport- 
ed by the evidence of the books themfelves, 
The author puts it paft contradiction, that in e- 
very fpecies of literary compofition into which 
it was poflible, without palpable abfurdity, 
introduce licentious or feditious principles, it was 
done. Many romances, novels, journies through 
Germany and other countries, are written on 
purpofe to attach praife or reproach to certain 
fentiments, characters, and pieces of conduét. 
The Prince, the nobleman, i is made defpotic, op- 
preflive, unfeeling, or ridicilous—the poor, and 
the men of talents, are unfortunate and neglected 
—and here and there a fidtitious Graf or Baron 
is made a divinity, by philanthropy expreffed in 
romantic charity and kindnefs, or oftentatious 
indifference for the little honours which are fo 
precious in the eyes of a Germafi.—In. fhort, the 
fyftem of Weifhaupt and Knigge is carried into 
vigorous effet oyer all. In both thefe perform. 
ances, and indeed in a vaft number of other 
pieces, I fee that the influence of Nicholai is 
much commented on, . and confidered as having 
had the chief hand in all thofe i innoyations. 
Thug 
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Thus I think it clearly appears, that the 

{uppreflion of the Illuminati in Bavaria and of 
' the Union in Brandenburgh, were infufficient for 
removing the evils which they had introduced. 
The Ele@or of Bavaria was obliged to iffue ano 
ther proclamation in November 1790, warning 
his fubjeéts of their repeated machinations, and 
particularly enjoining the Magiltrates to obferve 
carefully the affemblies in the Reading Societies, 
which were multiplying in his States. A fimilar 
proclamation was made and repeated by the Re- 
gency of Hanover, and it was on this occafion 
that Mauvillon impudently avowed the moft anar- 
chical opinions. —But Weifhaupt and his agents 
were {till bufy and fuccefsful. The habit of plot. 
ting had formed -itfelf into a regular fyftem. So. 
cicties now ated every where in fecret, in corref- 
pondence with fimilar focieties in diftant places. 
And thus a mode of co-operation was furnifhed 
-to the. difcontented, the reftlefs, and the unprin- 
cipled in all places, without even the trouble of 
formal initiations, and without any external ap- 
pearances by which the exiftence and occupations 
of the mhembers could be diftinguifhed. The Hy- 
dra’s teeth were already fown, and each grew 
up, independent of the reft, and foon fent out 
its own offsets.—In all places where fuch fecret 
practices were going on, there did not fail to ap- 
pear fome individuals of more than common zeal 
: ¥ y 2- and 
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and aétivity, who took the lead, each in his ow:t 
circle. This gave a confiftency and unity to the 
operations of the reft, and they, encouraged by this 
co-operation, cowld now attempt thitrgs which 
they would not have otherwife ventured on, It 
is not till this ftate of things obtains, that this 
influence becomes fenfible to the public. Philo, 
in his public declaration, unwarily lets this ap- 
pear. Speaking of the numerous little focieties 
in which their principles were cultivated, he fays, 
** we thus begin to be formidable.” It may 
now alarm—but it is now too late. The fame 
germ is now {prouting in another place. 

I muf not forget to take notiee that about this 
time (1787 or 1788), there appeared an inyita- 
tion from a Baron or Prince S » Governor 
ot the Dutch fortrefs H , before the troubles 
in Holland, to form a fociety for’ the Protectinn 
of Princes.—The plan is exprefled in very enigma- 
tical terms, but fuch as plainly fhow it to be 
merely an odd title; to catch the public eye ; for’ 
the Affociation is of the fame feditious kind with 
all thofe already fpoken of, viz. profeffing to en- 
lighten the minds of men, and making them ima-_ 
gine that all their hardfhips proceed from fuper- 
flition, which fubjeéts them,to ufelefs and crafty 
priefts ; and from their own, indolence and want 
of patriotifm, which make them fubmit. ‘to the 
mal-adminiftration .of minifters.. The Sovereign 

is 
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is f{uppofed to be.innocent, but to be a cypher, 
and every magiftrate, who is not, chofen by the 
people actually under him, is held to be a defpot, 
and is to be bound hand and foot.-Many cir- 
cumf{tances concur to prove that the projector of 
this infidious plan is the Prince Salms, who fo 
afliduoufly fomented all the -difturbances in the 
Dutch and Auftrian Netherlands. He had, be- 
fore this time, taken into his fervice Zwack, the 
Cato of the Illuminati. The project had gone 
fome length when it was difcovered and fupprefled 
by the States. 

Zimmerman, who had been Prefident of the 
Illuminati in Manheim, was alfo a moft aétive 
perfon in propagating their doctrines in other 
countries. Te was employed as a miffionary, 
and erected fome Lodges even in Rome—alfo at 
Neufchatel—and in Hungary. He was frequent- 
ly feen in the latter place by a gentleman of my 
acquaintance, and preached up all the oftenfible 
doctrines of Illuminatifm in the moft public man~ 
ner, and made many profelytes. But when it 
was difeovered that their real and fundamental 
dotrines were different from"thofe which he pro« 
fefled in order to draw in profelytes, Zimmerman. 
left the country in hafte.—Some time after this 
he was arrefted in Pruffia for feditious harangues 
—but he efcaped, and has not been heard of 
fince.—When he was in Hungary he boafted of 

having 
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having erected above an hundred Lodges in dif- 
ferent parts of Europe, fome of which were in 
England. : 


That the Illuminati and-other hidden Cofmies 
political focieties had fonte influence in bringing 
about the French Revolution, or at leaft in ac. 
celerating it, can hardly be doubted.—In reading 
the fecret correfpondence, I was always furpriled 
at not finding any reports from: France, and 
fomething like a hefitation about eftablifhing a 
miffion there; nor am I yet able thoroughly to 
account for it. But there is abundant evidence 
that they interfered, both in preparing for it in 
the fame manner as in Germany, and in accele« 
rating its progrefs. Some letters in the Brunf. 
“wick Journal from one Campé, who was an in- 
fpector of the feminaries of education, a man of 
talents, and an Mluminatus, put it beyond doubt. 
He was tefiding in Paris during its firft move- 
ments, and gives a minute account of them, la- 
menting their exceffes, on account of their im- 
prudence, and the rifk of fhocking the nation, 
and thus deftroying the proje€&t, but juttifying 
the motives, on the true principles of Cofmo-po- 
litifm. The Vienna Zeitfchrift and the Magazine 
of Literature and. Fine Arts for 1790, and other 

pamphlets 
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pamphlets of that date, fay the fame thing ina 
Clearer mapner. I fhall lay together {ome paf- 
dages from fuch as I have met with, which ! 
think will thew beyond all poffibility of doubt 
that the Jlluminati took an active part in the 
whole tranfaction, and may be faid to have been 
its chief contrivers. I fhall premife a few ob- 
fervations, which will give a clearer view of the 
Matter, . 


CHAR. 


CHAP. Iv. 


The French Revolution. 


Dorie thefe diffenfions and difcontents, and 
this general fermentation of the. public mind in 
Germany, political occurrences in France gave 
exercife and full {cope for the operation of that 
{pirit of revolt which had long growled in fecret 
in the different corners of that great empire. 
‘The Cofmo-political and fceptical opinions and 
fentiments fo much cultivated in all the Lodges 
- of the Philalethes had by this time been openly 
profeffled by many of the fages of France, and 
artfully interwoven with their ftatiftical cecono- 
mics. The many conte(ts, between the King and 
the Parliament of Paris about the regiftration of 
hig edicts, had given occafion to niuch’ difcuf- 
¢ ‘enlaces fion, 
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fion,”and had made the public familiarly ac. 
quainted with topics altogether unfuitable to the 
abfolute monarchy of France. 

This acquaintance with the natural expectations 
of the fubject, and the expediency of a candid at- 
tention on the part of Government to thefe ex- 
pectations, and a view of Legiflation and Govern- 
'ment founded on a very liberal interpretation of 
all thefe things, was prodigioufly promoted by the 
rdfh interference of France in the difpute be-» 
tween Great Britain and her célonies. Jn this at« 
tempt to ruin Britain, even the court of France 
was obliged to preach the doétrines of Liberty, 
and to take its chance that'Frenchmen would con- 
{ent to be the only flaves. But their officers and 
foldiers who returned from America, imported 
the American principles; and in every company 
found hearers who liftened with delight and re- 
Gret to their fafcinating tale of American indepen- 
dence. During the war, the Minifter, who had 
too confidently pledged himfelf for ‘the deftruc- 
tion of Britain, was obliged to allow the Parifians 
to amufe themfelves with theatrical entertain. 
ments, where Englifh law was reprefented as op. 
preffion, and every fretful extravagance of the 
Americans was. applauded as a noble ftruggle for 
native freedom.—All wifhed for a tafte of that li. 
berty and equality which they -were allowed to 


applause on the ftage; but as foon as they came 
ZZ from 
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from the theatre into the ftrect, they found them- _ 
felves under all their former reftraints. The iwect 
charm had found its way into their hearts, and all 
the luxuries of France became as dull as common 
life does to a fond girl when fhe l.ys down her 
novel. 

In this irritable flate of mind a fpark was fuf- 
ficicnt for kindling 4 flame. To import this dan- 
‘gerous delicacy of American growth, Fr. nce had 
expended many millions, and was drowned in 
debts. The mad prodigality of the Royal I'ami- 
ly and the Court had drained the treafury and 
foreftalled every livre of the revenue. The edi@s 
for new taxes and forced loans were moft unwel- 
come and oppreffive. 

The Avocats au parlement “had riothing | to do 
with ftate-affairs, being vcry little more than bar- 
rifters in the higheft court of jultice ; and their 
higheft claim was to be a fort of humble coun- 
fellors to the King in common matters. It was 2. 
very ftrange inconfiftency in that ingenious nation 
to permit fuch people to touch on thefe ftate-fub- 
jeéts ; for, in fact, the Monarch of. France was a 
defpot, and the fubje&ts were flaves. This is the 
refult of all their painful. refearch, notwithftand- 
ing that glimmerings of natural ‘juftice and of 
freedom are to be met with in their records. 
There could not be found in their hiftory fo | 
much as a tolerable account of the manner of 

- calling. 
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calling the nation together, .to learn from the 
people how their chains would beft pleafe their 
fancy. But all this was againft ‘nature, and it 
was neceflary that it fhould « come to an end; the 
firft time that the Monarch confeffed that he could 
not do every thing unlefs they put the tools into 
his hands. As things were approaching gradual- 
ly but rapidly to this condition, the impertinent 
interference (for fo.a Frenchman, fubjeét of the 
Grand Monarch, mu/? think it) of the advocates 
of the Parliament of Paris: was popular in the 
higheft degree ; and it muft be confeffed, that in 
general it was patriotic, however inconfiftent with 
the conflitution. They felt themfelves pleading 
the caufe of humanity and natural juftice. This 
would embolden honeft and worthy men to {peal 
truth, however unwelcome to the court. tn ge- 
neral, it muft alfo be granted that they {poke with 
caution and with refpect to the fovereign powers $ 
and they had frequently the pleafure of being the 
means of mitigating the burdens of the people, * 
“The Parliament of Paris, by this conduc, came 
to be looked up to as a fort’ of mediator between 
the King and his fubjects:; ; and as the avocats 
faw this, they naturally rofe in their own eflinta- 
tion far above the rank in which the conftitution 
of their government had placed them. For it 
muft always be kept in mind, that the robe was 
never confidered as the drefs of a Nobleman, al- 
Z2z2 though 
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though the caffock was. An advocate was mcre- 
_ ly not a roturier; and though we can hardly con- 
ceive a profeffion more truly honourable than the 
difpénfing of diftributive juftice, nor any {kill 
more congenial to a rational mind than that of 
the prattical morality which we, in theory, con- 
fider as the light by which they are always con- 
ducted ; and although even the artificial conftitu- 
tion of France had long been obliged to bow to 
the dictates of nature and humanity, and to con- 
fer nobility, and even title, on fuch of the profef- 
fors of the municipal law as had, by their fkill and 
’ their honourable charaéter, rifen to the firt offices. 
of their profeffion, yet the Nobleffe de la Robe ne> 
ver could incorporate with the Nobleffe du Sang, 
nor even with the Noblefle de I’Epée. ‘The de- 
fcendants of a Marquis de la Robe never could 
rife to certain dignities in the church and at court. 
The avocats de parlement felt this, and fmarted 
under the exclufion from court-honours; and 
‘though they eagerly ‘courted {uch nobility as they 
could attain, they feldom omitted dny opportuni- 
ty that occurred during their junior practice of 
expofing the arrogance of the Nobleffe, and the 
dominion of the court. This increafed their po- 
pularity, and in the prefent fituation of things, 
being certain of fupport, they went beyond their 
former cautious bounds, and introduced in their 
pleadings, and particularly in their joint remon- 
; Mtrances 
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flrances againft the regiftration of edicts, all 
. the wire-drawn morality, and cofmo-political ju- 
rifprudence, which they had fo often rehearfed in 
“the Lodges, and which had of Jate been openly 
preached by the economifts and philofophers. 

A fignal was given to the nation for engaging 
“* en maffe” in political difcuffion. The Notables 
were called upon to come and advife the King ; 
and the’ ppints were laid before them, in which 
his Majefty (infallible till now) acknowledged his 
‘ ignorance or his doubts. But who were the No- 
tables? Were they more knowing than the King, - 
or lefs in need of inftru€tion? The nation thought 
 otherwife ; nay, the court thought otherwife ; for, 
in fome of the royal proclamations on this occa- 
fion, men of letters were invited to affit with 
their counfels, and to give what information their 
reading and experience fhould fuggeft as to the © 
beft method of convoking the States General, 
and of conduéting their deliberations.. When a 
Minifter thys folicits advice from ‘all the world 
hew to govern, he moft affuredly declares his 
own incapacity, and tells the people that now 
they muft govern themfelves. This however was 
done, and the Minifter, Neckar, the Philofopher 
and Philanthropift of Geneva, fet the example, 
’ by fending in Ais opinion, to be laid on the coun- 
cil-table with the reft. On this fignal, counfel 
poured in from eyery garret, and the prefs groan- 


ed 
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ed with advice in every fhape. Ponderous vo- 
lumcs were written for the Bihop or the Duke ; 
_a handfome 8vo for the Notable Officer of cigh- 
tecn; pamphlets and fingle fheets for the loun- 
gers in the Palais Royal. The fermentation was 
aflonifhing ; but it was no-more than fhould have 
been expeéted from the moft cultivated, the molt 
ingenious, and the leaft bafhful nation on earth. 
All wrote, and all read. Not contented with 
bringing forth all the fruits which the Ilumina- 
tion of thefe bright days of reafon had _raifed in 
fuch abundance in the confervatories of the Phi- 
Jalethes, and which had been gathered from-the 
writings of Voltaire, Diderot, Rouffeau, Raynal, 
&c. the patriotic counfellors of the Notables had 
ranfacked all the writings of former ages. ‘They 
difcovered THAT FRANCE HAD ALWAYS BEEN 
FREE! One would have thought that they had 
travelled with Sir John Mandeville in that coun- 
try where even the fpeeches of former times 
had been frozen, and were now thawing apace 
under the beams of the fun of Reafon. For ma- 
ny of thefe effays were as incongruous and mal. 
R-propos ag the broken fentences recorded by Mr 
Addifon in the Spe€tator. A gentlernan who was 
in Paris at this time, a perfon of great judgment, 
and well informed in every thing refpeéting the 
confitution and prefunt condition of his country, 
-affurcd me that this invitation, followed by the me- 
anal 
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morial of Mr Neckar, operated like an eleétrical 
fhock. In the courfe of four or five days, the’ 
appearance of Paris was completely changed. 
Every where one faw crowds ftaring at papers 
pafted on the walls—breaking into ‘little parties — 
walking up and down the ftreets in eager conver. 
fation—adjourning to coflechoufes—and the con- 
verfation in all companies turned to politics alone ; 
and in all thefe converfations,’ a new vocabulary, 
where every fecond word was Morality, Philan- 
thropy, Toleration, Freedom, and “qualifation 
of property. Even at this early period perfons 
were liftened to without cenfure, or even furprile, 
who faid that it was nonfenle to think of reform- 
ing their government, and that it muft be com-' 
pletely changed. In fhort, in the courfe of a. 
month, a fpirit of liesntioufnefs and a rage for 
innovation had completely pervaded the: minds 
of the Parifians. The moft confpicuous proof of 
this was the unexpected fate of the Parliament. 
It met earlier than ufual, and to give greater eclat 
to its patriotic efforts, and completely to fecure the 
" gratitude of the people, it iffued an arret on the 
prefent ftate of the nation, containing a number 
‘of refolutions on the different leading points of 
national liberty. A few months ago thefe would 
have been joyfully received as the Magna Charta 
of Frecdom, and really contained all that a wife 
people fhould defire ; but becaufe the Parliament 


had 
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had fome time before given it as their opinion ag. 
the conflitutional counfel of¢the Crown, that the‘ 
_ States fhould be convoked on the principles of 
their laft meeting in 1614, which preferved the 
diftincions of rank, all their paft fervices were 
forgotten—all their hard {truggle with the former 
adminiftration, and their unconquerable courage 
and perfeverance, which ended only with their 
downfal, all were forgotten; and thofe diftin. 
guifhed members whofe zeal and fufferings rank- 
ed them with the moft renowned heroes and mar- 
tyrs of patriotifm, were now regafded as the 
contemptible tools of Ariftocracy. The Parlia- 
ment now fet, in a fiery troubled fky,—to rife no 
more. 

Of all the barrifters in the Parliament of Paris, 
the moft confpicuous for the difplay of the en- 
chanting doétrines of Liberty and Equality was 
Mr Duval, fon of an Avocat in ‘the fame 
court, and. ennobled about this time under the 
name of Delpréfmefnil. ‘He was member of a 
Lodge of the Amis Reunis at Paris, called the 
Contract Social, andeof the Lodge of Chevaliers 
Bienfaifants at Lyons. His reputation as a bar- 
tifter had been prodigioufly encreafed about this 
time by his management of a caufe, where the 
deicendant of the unfortunate General Lally, ate 
ter having obtained the reftoration of the family- 
honours, was ftriving to get back fome of the 

eftates. 
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eftates. Mr Lally. Tollendahl had even trained 
himfelf to the profeffion, and pleaded his own 
caufe with aftonifhing abilities. But Defpréfine- 
nil had near connections with the family which 
was in pOffeffion of the eftates, and oppofed him 
with-equal powers, and more addrefs. He was 
on the fide which was moft agreeable to his fa- 
vourite topics of déclamation, and his pleadings 
attracted much notice both in Pyris and in fome 
of the provincial Parliaments. I mention thefe 
things with fome intereft, becaufe this was the 
beginning of that marked rival(hip between Lal. 
ly Tollendahl and Defprefmenil, which made 
fuch a figure in the journals of the National Af 
fembly. It ended fatally for both. Lally Tol- 
lendahl was obliged to quit the Aifembly, when 
he faw it determiried on the deltruciion of the 
monarchy and of all civil order, and at laft to 
emigrate from his country with the lofs of all his 
property, and to fubfift on the kindnefs of Eng- 
land. Defpréfinenil attained his meridian of po- 
pularity by his difcovery of the fecret plan of the 
Court to eftablifh the Cour plenitre, and ever af: 
ter this took the lead in all the ftrong meafures 
of the Parliament of Paris, which was now o- 
veritepping all bounds of moderation ‘or propric- ° 
ty, in hopes of preferving its influence after it 
had rendered itfelf impotent by an unguarded 


ftroke. Defpréfmenil was the firft martyr of that 
34. Libertr 
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Liberty and Equality which it was now boldly 
preaching, having voluntarily furrendered him- 
fclf a prifoner to the officer fent to demand him 
from the Parliament. He was alfo a martyr to 
any thing that remained of the very fhadow of 
liberty after the Revolution, being guillotined 
by Robefpierre. 

I have, already mentioned the intrigues of 
Count Mirabeau at the Court of Berlin, and his 
feditious preface and notes on the anonymous 
Jetters on the Rights of the Pruffian States. He 
alfo, while at Berlin, publifhed an FYai fur la 
Sede des Iluminés, one of the ftrangeft and molt 
impudent performances that ever appeared. He 
there defcribes a fect exifting in Germany, called 
the Illuminated, and Says, that they are the moft 
abfurd' and grofs fanatics imaginable, waging war 
with ¢very appearance of Reafon, and maintain- 
ing the moft ridiculous fuperftitions. He gives 
fome account of thefe, and of their rituals, ce- 
reronies, &e. as if he had fecn them all. is 
{et is a confufed mixture of Chriftian fupertti- 
tions, Rofycrucian nonfenfe, and every thing 
that can raile contempt and hatred. But no fuch 
Society ever cxifted, and Mirabeau confided in 
his own powers of deception, in order to fereen 
from obfervation thofe who were krlown to bé 
Jiuminati, and to hinder the rulers from attend 
ing to their real machinations, by means of this 

- Ignis 
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Ignis fatuus of his own brain. Te knew perfectly 
that the Illuminati were of a ftamp diametri- 
cally oppofite; for he Was illuminated by Mauvil- 
Jon long before.—He gained his point in fome 
meafure, for Nicholai and others of the junto 
immediately adopted the whim, and called them 
Obfcuranten, and joined with Mirabeau in placing 
on the lift of Ob/curanten feveral perfons whom 
they wifhed to make ridiculous. 

Mirabeau was not more difcontented with the 
Court of Berlin for the fimall regard it had tefs 
tified for his eminent talents, than he was with 
his own Court, or rather with the minifter Cae 
lonne, who had fent him thither. Calonne had 
been greatly diffatisfied with his conduct at Bcr- 
lin, where his felf-conceit, and his private pro- 
jects, had made him a& in a way almolt contrary 
to the purpofes of his miffion. Mirabeau was 
therefore in a rage at the minifter, and pu- 
blifhed a pamphlet, in which his celebrated me- 
morial on the flate of the nation, and the means 
of relieving it, was treated with the utmolt fe- 
verity of reproach; and in this conteft his mind 
was wrought up to that violent pitch of oppofi- 
tion which he ever after maintained, ‘lo be no- 
ticed, and to lead, were his jole objets—and 
he found that taking the fide of the dilcontent- 
ed wis the beit field for his eloquence and 
" yefUefs ambition—Yer there was’ no man that 
g3A2-. wag 
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was more devoted to the principles of a court 
than Count Mirabeau, provided he had a fhare 
in the adminiftration; and he would have ob- 
tained it, if any thing moderate would have fatis- 
ficd him—but he thought nothing worthy of him 
but 4 place of aétive truft, and a high depart- 
ment. For fuch offices all knew him to be totally 
unfit. He wanted knowledge of great things, and 
was learned only in the buftling detail of in- 
trigue, and at any time would facrifice every 
thing to have an opportunity of exercifing his 
brilliant eloquence, and indulging his paffion for 
fatire and reproach._—-The greateft obftacle to 
his advancement was the abje& worthleffnels of 
his chara€tcr. What we utlually call profligacy, 
viz» debauchery, gaming, impiety, and every 
kind of fenfuality, were not enough—he was def- 
titute of decency in his vices—tricks which would 
difgrace a thief-catcher, were never boggled at 
in order to fupply his expences—For inftance— 
IJis father and mother had a procefs of fepara- 
tion—Mirabeau had juft been liberated from pri- 
fon for a grofs mifdemcanour, and was in want 
of money—He went to his father, fided with 
him in jnveétives againft his mother, and, for 
100 guineas, wrote his father’s memorial for the 
court.~ He then went to his mother, and by a 
fimilar condu& got the fame fum from _ her, 
and poth memorials were prefented. Drink- 


ing 
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ing was the only vice in which he did not in- 
dulge—his exhaufted conftitution -did not per-° 
mit it. His brother the Vifcount, on the contra- 
ry, was apt to exceed in jollity. One day the 
Count faid to him, “ How can you, Brother, fo 
“* expofe yourfelf?”? «¢ What! fays the Vifcount, 
“ how infatiable you are—Nature has given you 
** every vice, and having left me only this one, 
** you grudge it me.”—-When the elections were 
making for the States-General, he offered him- 
felf a candidate in his own order at Aix—But he 
was fo abhorred by the Nobleffe, that they not 
only rejected him, but even drove him from their 
meetings. This affront fettled his meafures, and 
he determined on their ruin. He went to the 
Commons, difclaimed his being a gentleman, 
fet up a little fhop in the market-place of Aix,’ 
and fold triflese—and now, fully refolved what. 
line he fhould purfue, he courted the Commons, 
by joining in ail their excefles againft the No- 
blefle, and was at laji returned a member of ‘the 
Affembly. 

From this account of Mirabeau we can eafily 
foretell the ufe he would make of the Illumina. 
tion which he had received in Germany. _ Its 
grand truths and juft morality feem to have had 
the fame effeéts on his mind as on that of Wei- 
shaupt or Bahrdt. | 


In the year 1789, Mirabeau, in conjunction shi 
tae 
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the Duke de Lauzun and the Abbé Perigord, 
afterwards Bifhop of Autun, (the man fo pulfed 
in the National Affemblies as the brighteft pattern 
of humanity), reformed a Lodge of Philalethes 
in Paris, which.met in the Jacobin College or 
Convent. It was one of the Amis Reunis, which 
had now rid itfelf of all the infiynificant myfticifm 
of the fe&t. This was now become troublefome, 
and took up the time which would be much bet- 
ter employed by the Chevaliers du Soleil, and other 
{till more refined champions of rcafon and uni- 
verfal citizenfhip. Mirabeau had imparted to it 
fome of that Illumination which had beamed upon 
him when he wasin Berlin. In 1788 he and the 
Abbé were Wardens of the Lodge. They found 
that they had not acquired. all the dexterity of 
management that he underftood was practifed by 
his Brethren in Germany, for keeping up their 
connection, and condutting their correfpondence. 
A letter was therefore fent from this Lodge, fign- 


‘ed by thefe two gentlemen, to the Brethren in 


Germany, requefling their affiftance and inftruc- 
tion. In the courfe of this year, and during the 
fitting of the Notables, A DEPUTATION WAS SENT 
from the German Iiuminati to catch this glorious 


‘ opportunity of carrying their plan into full execy- 


tion with the greateft eclat. .. 
Nothing can more convincingly demonftrate 
the early intentions of a party, and this a great 


party, 
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party, in France to overturn the conftitution com. 
p'etely, and plant a democracy or oligarchy on 
its ruins. The Hluminati had no other obje&. 
They accounted all Princes ufurpers and tyrants, 
and all privileged orders as their abettors. They 
intended to eftablith a government of Morality, 
as’ they called it, (Sittenregiment), where talents 
and character (to be eftimated by their own feale, 
and by themfelves) fhould alone lead to prefer. 
ment. They meant to abolith the laws which pro- 
teCled property accumulated by long continued 
and fuccefstul induftry, and to prevent for the 
future any fuch accumulation. They intended 
to eftablifh univerfal Liberty and Equality, the 
imprefcriptible Rights of Man, (at leaft they pre- 
tended all this to thofe who were neither Magi 
nor Regentes). And, as neceflary preparations for 
all this, they intended to root out all religion and 
ordinary morality, and even to break the bonds 
of domeflic life, by deftroying the veneration for 
smarriage-vows, and by taking the education of 
children out of the hands of the parents. This 
cvoas all that the ‘Illuminati ould teach, and THIS 
_ WAS PRECISELY what FRANCE nas Done. 

I cannot proceed in the narration without defi- 
ling the page with the detefted name of Orlcans, 
ftained with every thing that can degrade or dif- 
grace human nature. fe only wanted Iumina- 


tion, to fhew him in a fyftem all the opinions, dif- 
pofitions, 
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pofitions, and principles which filled his own wick- 
ed heart. This contemptible being was illumina- 
ted by Mirabeau, and has fhown himfelf the moft 
zealous difciple of the Order. In his oath of 
‘allegiance he declares, “* That the interefts and 
“* the object of the Order fhall be rated by him 
*© above all other relations, and that he will ferve 
“« it with his honour, his fortune, and his blood.” 
He has kept his word, arid has facrificed them 
all—Ajd he has been treated in the true fpirit of 
the Order—ufed as a mere tool, cheated and ruin- 
ed.—For [ muft now add, that the French bor- 
rowed from the Illuminati a maxim, unheard of 
in any other affociation of banditti, viz. that of 
cheating each other. As the managers had the 
fole pofleffion of the higher myfteries, and led the 
reft by principles which they held to be falfe, and 
which they employed only for the purpofe of fe. 
curing the co-operation of the inferior Brethren, 
fo Mirabeau, Sieyes, Pethion, and others, led the 
Duke of Orleans at firft by his wicked ambition, 
and the expectation of obtaining that crown which 
they imtended to break in picces, that they might 
get the ufe of his immenfe fortune, and of his influ 
ence on the thoufands of his depending fycophants, 
who ate his bread and pandered to his grofs appe- 
tites. Although we very foon find him a€ting as 
an I/uminatus,, we cannot fuppofe him fo Joft to 
common fenfe as to contribute his fortune, and 

rifk 
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rifk his life, mercly ‘in order that the one fhould be 
afterwards taken from him by law, and the other 
put on a level with that of his groom or his pimp. 
He furely hoped to obtain the crown of his indo- 
lent relation. And indeed Mirabeau faid to Ber- 
gaffe, that “ when the project was mentioned to 
“ the Duke of Orleans, he received it with ail 
‘* poflible favour,” (avec toute la grace imaginable). 
During the contefts between the Court and the 
Parliament of Paris, he courted popularity with 
an indecency and folly that nothing ¢an explain 
but a mad and fiery ambition which blinded. his 
eyes to all confequences. This is put out of 
doubt by his behaviour at Verfailles on the dread~ 
‘full sth and 6th of Oftober 1789. The depofi- 
tions at the Chatelet prove in the moft inconteft- 
able manner, that during the horrors of thele two 
days he was repeatedly feen, and that whenever 
he was recognifed by the croud, he was huzzaed 
with Jive Orkans, Vive notre Roi Orleans, &c.—~ 
- He then withdrew, and was feen in other places. 
‘While all about the unfortunate Royal Fa- 
tnily were in the utmoft concern for their fate, 
he was in gay humour, chatting on indifferent 
fubjects, His laft appearance in the evening of 
the sth was, about ninc o’clock, converfing ina 
corner with men difguifed in mean drefs, and fome 
in womens clothes; among whom were Mirabeatt, 
Barnave, Duport; and other-deputies of the Re- . 
3B publican | 
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publican party—and thefe men were feen imme- 
diately after, concealed among the lines of the 
Regiment de Flandre, the corruption of which they 
had that day completed. He was feen again next 
morning converfing-with the fame perfons in wo- 
mens drefs. And when. the infulted Sovereign 
was dragged in triumph-to Paris, Orleans was 
again feen, ulking in a balcony behind ‘ is chil- 
-dren, to view the procefion of devils and furies ; 
anxioufly hoping all the while that fome diftur- 
bance would arife in which the King might perifh. 
—1 fhould have added that he was feen in the 
morning at the top of the ftairs, pointing the way 
with his hand to the mob, where they fhould go, 
while he went by: another road tothe King. In fhort 
he went about trembling like a coward, waiting for 
the explofion which might render it fafe for him: 
to fhew himfelf.. Mirabeau faid of him, “ The 
“* fellow carries a loaded piftol in his bofom, but 
‘¢ will never dare to pull the trigger.” He was 
faved; notwithftanding his own folly, by being. 
joined in the accufation with Mirabeau, who could 
not refcue himfelf without ftriving alfo for Or- 
Jeans, whom he defpifed, while he made ufe of his: 
fortune.—In fhort, Orlcans was but halfilumina- 
ted at this time, and hoped to be King or Regent. 
Yet he was deeply verfed in the preparatory 
leffons of Wuminatifm, and well convinced of its 
fundamental truths. Ne was well aifured of the 
great 
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great influence of the women in fociety, and he 
eniployed this influence like a true difciple of 
‘Weifhaupt. Above three hundred nymphs from 
‘the purlieus of the Palais Royal were provided 
with ecus and Louisd’ors, by his grand procureur 
the Abbé Sieyes, and were fent to meet and to 
illuminate the two battalions of the Regiment de 
Flandre, who were coming to Verfailles for the 
protection of the Royal Family. The privates of 
one of thefe regiments came and informed their 
officers of this attempt made on ‘their loyalty.— 
45,000 livres were given them at St Denys, to make 
them difband themfelves—and the poor lads were . 
, at firft dazzled by the namie of a fum that was not 
familiar to them—but when [ome thinking head 
among them told them that it only amounted to 
. two Louis d’ors a-piece, they difclofed the bribery. 
They wer® then offered 90,000, but never faw it. 
(Depofitions at the Chatelet, No 317). Made- 
. Mmoifelle Therouane, the favorita of the day at 
the Palais Royal, was the moft active perfon of 
the armed mob from Paris, drefled en “Amazonne, 
with all the elegance of the opera, and turned 
many young heads that day-w hich were afterwards 
taken off by the guillotine. The Duke of Or. 
_ eans acknowledged, before his death, that he had 
expended above L. 50,000 Sterling in corrupting 
the Gardes Frangoifes. The armed mob which 
came ‘from Paris to Verfailles on the 5th of O&o- 
3 B2 \ ber, 
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ber, importuning the King for bread, had their 
pockets filled «with crown-pieces; and Orleans 
was feen on that day by two-gentlemen, with a 
bag of money fo heavy that it was faftened to his 
clothes with a flrap, to hinder it from being op- 
preffive, and to keep it in fuch a pofition that it 
fhould be acceffible in an inftant. (See the De- 
pofitiors at th. Chatelet, N 177). 

But fuch was the contempt into which his, 
grofs profligacy, his cowardice, and his niggardly 
difpofition, had brought him with all parties, that, 
if he had not been quite blinded by his wicked 
ambition, and by his implacable refentment of 
fome bitter taunts ,he had gotten from the King 
and Queen, he mult have feen very early that he 
was to be facrificed as foon as he had ferved the 
purpofes of the faction. At prefent, his affiftance 
was of the utmoft confequence. Hit immenfe, 
fortune, much above three millions Sterling, was 
almoft exhaufted during the three firft years of 
the Revolution. But (what was of more confe- 
quence) fe had almoft unbounded authority 
among the Free Mafons. 

In this country we have no conception of the 
authority of a National Grand Mafter. When 
Prince Ferdinand of Brunfwick, by great exer- 
, tions among the jarring fects in Germany, had 
got himielt eleted Grand Mafter of the Stridt Ob- 
 pervanas it gave ferious alarm to the Emperor, 
- and 


, 
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and to all the Princes of Germany, and contri- 
buted greatly to their connivance:at the attempts 
of the Iuminati to diferedjt that party. In the 
great cities of. Germany, the inhabitants paid 
more refpect to the Grand Mafter of the Ma- 
fons than to their refpeftive Princes. The autho, 
thority of the D. of Orleans in France was till 
greater, in confequence of his employing his for- 
tune to fupport it. About eight years before the 
Revolution’ he had (not without much intrigue 
and many bribes and promifes) been elected 
Grand Mafter of France, having under his di- 
rections all the Improved Lodges. The whole 
Affociation was called the Grand Orient de la 
France, and in 1785 contained 266 of .thefe 
Lodges, (fee Ireymaurerifche ‘Zeitung, Neuwied, 
1787.) Thus he had the management of all thofe 
Secret Societies ; and, the licentious and irreligi- 
ous fentiments which were currently preached 
there, were fure of his hearty concurrence. The 
fame intrigue which procured him the fupreme 
chair, muft have filled the Lodges with his de- 
pendents and emiffarles, and thefe men could 
not better €¢arn their pay, than by doing their 
utmoft to propagate infidelity, immorality, and 
impurity of manners. 

But fomething more was wanted: Difrefpec 
for the higher Orders of the State, and difloyalty 
to the Sovereign.—It is not fo eafy* to conceive’ 
how 


\ 
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how thefe fentiments, and particularly the lat. 


ter, could meet with toleration, and even encou- 


regement, in a nation noted for its profeflions of 
veneration for its Monarch, and for the pride of 
its Nobleffe. Yet I am certain, that fuch doce 
trines were habitually preached in the Lodges of 
Philalethes, and Amis Reunis de la Verité. That 
they fhould be very current in Lodges of low- 
born Literati, and other Brethren in inferior fta- 
tions, is natural, and I have already faid enough 


. on this head. But the French Lodges contain- 


ed many gentlemen in eafy, in affluent circum- 
ftances. Ido not expect fuch confidence in my 
aflertions, that even in thefe the fame opinions 
were: very prevalent. I was therefore’ much’ 
pleafed with a piece of information which I got 
while thefe fheets were printing off, which cor- 
roborates my affertions. , 

This is a pérformance called La voile retirée, 
ou le Secret de la Revolution expliqué par la Frane 
Magonnerie. It was -written by a Mr Lefranc, 
Prefident of the Seminary of the Eudi/ts at Caen 
in Normandy, and a fecond edition was publifh- 
ed‘at Paris in 1792. ‘The author was butchered 
in the maflacre of September. He fays, that on 


’ the death of a friend, who had been a very zea- 


lous Mafon, and many years Mafter ofa refpea- 
‘able Lodge, he found among his papers a collec- 
tion of Mafonic writings, containing’ the rituals, 

catechifms, 
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catechifms, and (abals of every kind, belong.. 
ing to a long train of degrees of Free Mafonry, 
together with many difcourfes delivered jn differ- 
‘ent Lodges, and minutes of their proceedings. 
The perufal filled him with aftonifhment‘and an- 
xiety. For he found that doétrines were taught, 
and maxims of conduct were inculcated, which 
were fubverfive of religion and of all good order in 
the ftate ; and which not only countenanced<dif- 
loyalty and fedition, but even invited to it.” He~ 
thought them fo dangerous to the ftate, that he 
fent an account of them to the Archbifhop’ of 
Paris long before the Revolution, and always ho- 
ped that that Reverend Prelate would reprefent 
the matter to his Majefty’s -Minifters, and that 
they would put an end to the meetings of this 
dangerous Society, or would at leaft reftrain 
them from fuch exceffes. But he was difap- 
pointed, and therefore thought it his duty to lay 


them before the public *. . 
Mr 


* Had the good man ‘been {pared but a few “months, 
his furprife at this negle€&t would have ceafed._ For, on 
the 19th of November 1793, the Archbifhop of Paris 
came to the Bar of the Affembly, accompanied by his Vi- 
car and eleven other Clergymen, wpo there renounced 
their Chriftianity and their clerical vows ; acknowledging 
that they had played the villain for many years againit 


sheir confciences, teaching: what they knew to bea le, 
“and 
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Mr Lefranc fays exprefsly, that this fhocking 
perverfion of Free Mafonry to feditious purpofes 
was, in a great meafure; but a late thing, and was 
chiefly brought about by the agents of the Grand 
Matter, the “Duke of Orleans. He was, how- 
“ever, of opinion that the whole Mafonic Frater- 
nity was hoftile to Chriftianity and to good mo- 
rals, and that it was the contrivance of the 
great {chifmatic Fauftus Socinus, who, being ter- 
rifiad by the fate of Servetus at Geneva, fell on 
this method of promulgating his doctrines among 
the great in fecret. This opinion is but ill fup- 
ported, and is incompatible with many circum- 
ftances in Free Mafonry—But it is out of our 
way at prefent. Mr Lefranc then takes. parti- 
cular notice of the many degrees of Chivalry 
cultivated in the Lodges, and fhows how by 
artful changes in the fucceflive explanations of 
the fame fymbols, the doctrines of Chriftianity, 
and of all-revealed Religion, are completely ex- 
ploded, and the Philofophe Inconnu. becomes at 
laft a profefled Atheift.—He then takes notice 

‘of 


and were now refolved to be honeft men. The Vicar in- 

deed had behaved like a true Ji/uminatus fome time before, 

by running off wkh another man’s wife and his ftrong’ 

box.—None. of them,- however, feem to have attained the 

higher myfteries, fot ae were all! guillotined not long : af 
ter. 
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of the political do€trines which are it like man- 
ner gradually unfolded, by which “ patriotifm 
*¢ and loyalty to the- Prince are declared to be 
“* narrow principles, inconfiftent with univerfal 
“© benevolence, and with the native and impre- 
** fcriptible rights of man; civil fubordination is 
** actual oppreffion, and Princes are ex officio 
** ufurpers and tyrants.”? Thefe principles he 
fairly deduces ‘from the Catechifms of the Che- 
valier du Soleil, and of the Philofophe Inconnu. 
He then proceeds to notice more particularly the 
intrigues of the Duke of Orleans. From thefe 
it appears evident that his ambitious views and 
hopes had been of long ftanding, and that it was 
entirely by his fupport and encouragement that 
feditious doctrines were permitted in the Lodges. 
Many noblemen and gentlemen were difgufted 
and left thefe Lodges, and advantaze was taken 
of their ablence to improve the Lodges ftill more; 
that is, to make them ftill more anarchical and 
feditious. Numbers of paltry fcribblers who 
haunted the Palais Royal, were admitted into the 
Lodges, and there vented their poifonous doc- 
trines. ‘The Duke turned his chief attention to 
the French guards, introducing many of the pri- 
vates and inferior officers into the obfcure and even 
the mote refpectable Lodges, fo that the officers 
were frequently difgutted in the Lodges by the 
infolent behaviour of their own foldiers, under 

3 C the 
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the mafk of Mafonic Brotherhood and Equa- 
lity—and this behaviour became not unfrequent 
even out of doors. He afferts with great con- 
‘fidence that the troops were much corrupted 
by thefe intrigues—-and that when they fome- 
times declared, on fervice, that they would not 
fire on their Brethren, the phrafe had a_particu- 
lar reference to their Mafonic Fraternity, becaufe’ 
they recognifed many of their Brother Mafons in 
every crowd.—And the corruption was by no 
means confined to Paris and its neighbourhood, 
but extended to every place in the kingdom where 
there was a Municipality and a Mafon Lodge. 

Mr Lefranc then turns our attention to many 
peculiarities in the Revolution, which have'a re- 
femblance to the practices in Free Mafonry. Not 
only was the arch rebel the Duke of Orleans the 
Grand Matter, but the chief a€tors in the Revolu- 
tion, Mirabeau, Condorcet, Rochefoucault, and o- 
thers, were diftinguifhed office-bearers in the great 
Lodges. He fays that the diftribution of France 
into departments, diftri€ts, circles, cantons, &c. 
is perfectly fimilar, with the fame denominations, 
to a.diftribution which he had remarked in the 
correfpondence of ‘the Grand Orient *.—The 

Prefident’s ° 


* IT cannot help obferving, that it is perfe@ly fimilar 
to the arrangement and denominations which appear in 
the feerct correfpondence of the Bavarian Hluminati. 
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Prefident’s hat in the National Affembly is copied 
from that of a Tres Venerable Grand Maitre—~ 
The fearf of a Municipal Officer is the fame with 
that of a Brother Apprentice. —When the Affem- 
bly celebrated the Revolution in the Cathedral, 
they accepted of the higheft honours of Mafonry 
by paffing under the Ar ch of Stecl, formed by the 
drawn fwords of two ranks of Brethren.—Alfo 
‘it is worthy of remark, that the National Afflem- 
. bly protected the nfeetings of Free Mafons, while 
it peremptorily prohibited every other private 
meeting. The obligation of laying afide all ftars, _ 
ribbands, croffes, and other honourable diftinc- 
tions under the pretext of Fraternal Equality, was 
not merely a prelude, but was mtended as a prepa- 
ration for the deftruction of all civil diftin&ions, 
which took place almoft at the beginning of the 
Revolution,—and the Sitft propofal of a furrender, 
fays Mr Lefranc, was made by a zealous Mafon.— 
He farther obferves,-that the horrible and fan- 
guinary oaths, the daggers, death-heads, croff- 
bones, the imaginary combats with the murder- 
ers of Hiram, and many other gloomy ceremo- 
nies, have a natural tendency to harden the 
heart, to remove its natural difguft at deeds of. 
horror, and have paved the way for thofe fhock-. 
ing barbarities which have made the name of 
Frenchman abhorred over all. Europe. Thefe 
deeds were indeed perpetrated by a mob of fa- 
3 C2 - Ratics; 
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natics; but the principles were promulgated 
and foftered by perfons who ftyle themfelyes phi- 
lofophers. 

I fee more evidence of thefe important facts in 
another book juft publifhed by an emigrant gen- 
tleman (Mr Latocnaye). He confirms my repeat- 
ed affertions, that all the irreligious and feditious 
doétrines were the fubjeéts of perpetual harangues 
in the Mafon Lodges, and that all the principles 
of the Revolution, by which-the public mind was 
as it were fet on fire, were nothing but enthufiaftic 
amplifications of the common-place cant of Free 
Mafonry, and arofe naturally out of it. He even 
thinks “ that this mu/? of neceffity be the cafe in 
“ every country where the minds of the lower 
*¢ claffes of the State are in any way confiderably 
“5 fretted or irritated ; it is almoft impoffible to 
** avoid being drawn into this vortex, whenever a 
« difcontented mind enters into'a Mafon Lodge. 
*¢ The ftale ftory of brotherly love, which at 
«* another time would only lull the hearer. afleep, 
** now makes him prick up his ears, and liften 
** with avidity to the filly tale, and he cannot 
“ hinder fretting thoughts from continually rank. — 
‘* ling in his mind.” 

Mr Latocnaye fays exprelsly, s¢ That notwith- 
#* flanding the general contempt of the public for 

16 the Duke of Orleans, his authority as Grand 
#¢ Mafter of the Mafons gave him the greateft 
‘© opportunity 
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“ opportunity that a feditious mind could defire 
“ for helping forward the Revolution. He had 
** ready to his hand a conneéted fyftem of hid- 
“© den Societies, protected by the State, habitu- 
*¢ ated to fecrecy and artifice, and already tinged 
s¢ with the very enthufiafm which he wifhed to 
<¢ infpire. In thefe he formed political commit. 
‘€ tees, into which only his agents were admit. 
“ ted. He filled the Lodges with the French 
‘¢ guards, whom he corrupted with money and 
* hopes of preferment; and by means of the 
s* Abbé Sieyes, and other emiffaries, they were 
“ harangued with all the fophiftical declamation 
“ or. cant of Mafonry,” 

Mr Latocnaye fays, that all this was peculiar to 
' the Lodges of the Grand Orient; but that there 
were many (not yery many, if we judge by the 
Neuwied almanac, which, reckons only 289 in all 
France in 1784, of which 266 were of the Grand 
Orient): Lodges . who continued on the old 
plan of amufing themfelves with a little folema 
trifling. He coincides with Mr Lefranc in-the 
opinion that the awful and gloomy rituals of 
Mafonry, and particularly the fevere trials of con- 
fidence ‘and {ubmiffion, muft have a great tenden- 
cy to Harden the heart, and fit a man for atro- 
cious a@ions. No one can doubt of this who 
reads the following inftance : 

«* A candidate for reception inta one of the 


* higheft 
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higheft Orders, after having heard many threat- 
enings denounced again{ft all who fhould be- 
tray the Secrets of the Order, was conducted 
to a place where he faw the dead bodies of fe- 
veral who were faid to have fuffered for their 
treachery. He then faw his own brother tied 
hand and foot, begging his mercy and inter- 
ceffion. He was informed that this perfon was 
about to fuffer the punifhment due to this of- 
-fence, and that it ‘was referved for hirn (the 
candidate) to be the inftrument of this juft ven- 
geance, and that this gave him an opportunity 
of manifefting that he was completely devoted 
to the Order. It being obferved that his coun- 
tenance gave figns of inward horrot, (the per-_ 
fon in bonds imploring his mercy all the while), 


: he was told, that in order to fpare his feelings, 


‘a bandage fhould be put over his eyes. A dag- 
ger was then put into his right hand, and be: 
ing hood-winked, his left hand was laid on the 
palpitating heart of the criminal, and he was 
‘then ordered to ftrike. He inftantly obeyed ; 
and when the bandage was taken from his eycs, 
he faw that it was a lamb that he had ftabbed. 
Surely fuch trials and fuch wanton cryelty are 
fit only for training confpirators.”’ 
Mr Latocnaye adds, that “ when he had been 
initiated, an old gentleman afked him what 
he thought of the whole? He anfwered, “ A 
“* great 
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“* great dealof noife, and much nonfenfe.” « Non- 


© fenfe,” faid the other, * don’t judge fo rafhly, 
** young man; I have worked thefe twenty-five 
years, and the farther I advanced, it interefted 
*¢ me the more; but I ftopped fhort, and nothing 
‘© fhall prevail on me to advance a ftep farther.” 
In another converfation the gentleman faid, “ I 
** imagine that my ftoppage was owing to my 
** refufal about nine years ago, to liften to fome 
‘¢ perfons who made to me, out of the Lodge, 
*¢ propofals which were feditious and horrible ; 
‘*e for ever fince that time I have remarked, that 
“my higher Brethren treat me with a much 
“© greater referve than they had done before ; 
“* and that, under the pretext of further inftric- 
« tion, they have laboured to confute the no- 
© tions which I had already acquired, by giving 
** fome of the moft delicate fubjeéts a different 
* turn. I faw that they wanted to remove fome 
* fufpicions which I was beginning to form con- 
cerning the ultimate fcope of the whole.” 

I imagine that thefe obfervations will leave no 
doubt in the mind of the reader with refpe& to 
the influence of the fecret Fraternity of Free Ma- 
fonry in the French Revolution, and that he will 
allow it tobe highly probable that the infamous 
Duke of Orleans had, from the beginning, enter- 
tained hopes of mounting the throne of France. 
_ It is not my province to prove or difprove this 


_ Pointy 


6 
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point, only I think it no lefs evident, from many 
circumftances in the tranfattions of thofe tumul- 
tuous days, that the aétive leaders had quite dif- 
ferent views, and were impelled by fanatical no- 
tions of democratic felicity, or, more probably, 
by their own ambition to be the movers of this 
vaft machine, to overturn the ancient government, 
and ereét a republic, cf which they hoped to be 
the managers*. Mirabeau had learned when in 
Germany, that the principles of anarchy had been 
well digefted into a fyftem, and therefore wifhed 
for fome inftruftion as to the fubordinate detail 
‘of the bufinefs, and for this purpofe requefted a 
deputation from the Muminati. 

In 


* The depofitions at the Chatclet, which I have already 
quoted, give repeated and unequivocal proofs, that he, with 
a confiderable number of the deputies of the National Af. 
fembly, had formed this plot before the sth of Oftober 1789. 
That trial was conducted in a ftrange manner, partly out of 
refpe@ for the Royal Family, which ftill had fome hearta 
affe€tionatcly attached to it, and to the monarchy, and part- 
ly by reafon of ‘the fears of the members of this court. 
There was now no fafety for any perfon who differed from 
the opinion of the frantic populace of Paris. The chief 
points of accufation were written in a fchedule which is not 
publithed, and the witnefles were ordered to depofe on thefe 
in one géneral Yes or No; fo that it is only the leat impor- 
tant part of the evidence that has been printed. Tam well 
informed that the whole of it is carefully preferved, and will 


qne day appear. 


, 
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In fuch a caufe as this, we may be certain 
that no ordinary perfon would be fent. One of 
the deputies was Amelius, the next perfon in the 
order to Spartacus and Philo  Ilis worldly 
name was Johann. J. C. Bode, at Weiinar, pri- 
vy: -counfellor to the Prince of Heffe-Darmftadt, 
(See Fragmente der Biographie des verftorbenes 
Lreyherr Bade in’ Weimar, mit zuverlaffigen Ur- 
kunden, 8vo. Riom. 1795. See alfo Lndliche 
Shickfall der Freymaurerey, 17943 alfo Wicner 
Zeit{chrift fur 1793).—This perfon has played a 
principal part in: the whole {cheme of Illumina- 
tion. He was a perfon of confiderable and 
fhowy talents as a writer. He had great talents 
for converfation, and had kept good company. 
With refpe&t to his myftical’ character, his ex- 
perience was great. He was one of the Templar 
Mafons, and among: them was Eques a Liliis 
Convallium. He had fpeculated much about the 
origin and hiftory of Mafonry, and when at the 
Willemfbad . convention, was converted to Illu- 
minatifm. He was the great inftigator of Nicho« 
lai, Gedicke, and Biefter, to the hunt after Je. 
fuits which fo much occupied them, and fuggeft- 
ed to ‘Nicholai his journey through Germany. 
Leuchtfenring, whom I mentioned before, was 
‘only the letter-carrier. between Bode -and thefe 
three authors. He was juft fuch a man as Wei- 
fhaupt wifhed for ; his head filled with Mafonic 

3 D fanaticifin, 
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fanaticifm, attaching infinite importance to the 
frivolities of Mafonry, and engaged in an enthu- 
fiaftic.and fruitlefs refearch after its origin and 
hiftory. He had collected, however, fuch a 
number of archives, (as they ‘were called), of 
Free Mafonry, that he fold his manufcript to the 
Tyke of Saxe Gotha, (into whofe fervice Wei- 
fhaupt engaged himfelf when he was driven fronr 
Bavaria), for 1500 dahlers. This little anec- 
dote thows the high importance attributed to 
thefe matters, by perfons of whom we fhould ex- 
pect better things. Bode was alfo a moft deter- 
mined and violent materialift. Befides all thefe 
qualities, fo acceptable to the Hluminati, he was 
a difcontented Templar Mafon, having been re- 
peatedly difappointed of the preferment which he 
thought himfelf entitled to. When he learned 
that the firft operations of the Iluminati were to 
_ be the obtaining the fole dire @ion of the Mafon 
Lodges, and.of the whole Fraternity, his hopes 
revived of rifing to fome of the Commanderies, 
Which his enthufiafm, or rather fanaticifm, had 
made him hope to fee one day regained by the 
Order—but when he found that the next and 
favourite objet, was to. root out the Strict Obfer- 
vanz altogether, he ftarted back. But Philo 
faw that the underftanding (fhall we call it) that 
can be dazzled with one whim, may be dazzled 
with another, and.he now attached ' him te Ilu- 
minatifm, 
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minatifm, by a magnificent difplay of a world 
ruled by the Order, and conducted to happinefs 
by means of Liberty and Equality. This did 
the bufinefs, as we fee by the private correfpon- 
dence, where Philo informs Spartacus of his firft 
difficulties with Amelius. Amelius was gained 
over in Auguft 1782, and we fee by the fame cor- 
tefpondence, that the greateft affairs were foon 
entrufted to him—he was génerally employed to 
deal with the great. When a Graf or a Baron 
was to be wheedled into the Order, Amelius 
was the agent.—He was alfo the-chief operator 
in all their contefts with the Jefuits and the Ro- 
fycrucians. It was alfo Bode that procured the 
important acceflion of Nicholai to the Order, 
This he brought about through Leuchtfenring ; 
and laftly, his numerous conneCtions among the 
Free-Mafons, together with Knigge’s influence 
among them, enabled the Illuminati to worm 
themfelves into every Lodge, and at lJaft gave 
them almoft the entire command of the Fraternity. 
Such was the firlt of the deputies to France. 
The other was a Mr Bufiche, called in the Or- 
der Bayard; therefore probably a man of re- 
{pectable character ; for moft of Spartacus’s 
names were fignificant, like his own. He was a 
military man, Lieutenant-Colonel] in the fervice of 
Heffe-Darmfladt.. This man alfo was a difcontent- 
ed Templar Mafon, and his name in that Fraterni- 
3 D2 ; ty 
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ty had been Egues a FontiousEremi. He was Iu- 
minated by Knigge. He had alfo been unfuc- 
cefsful both at court and in the field, in both of 
which fituations he had been attempting to make 
a diftinguifhed figure. He, as well as Bode, 
were immerfed in debts. They were therefore 
juft in the proper temper for Cofmo-political en- 
terprife. ae 

They went to Paris in the end -of 1788, while 
the Notables were fitting, and all Paris was gi- 
ving advice. The alarm that was raifed about 
Animal Magnetifm, which was ‘indced making 
much noife at ‘that time, and particularly in Pa- 
Tis, was afligned by them as the great motive of 
the journey. Bode alfo faid that he was an- 
xious to learn what were the corre€tions made 
on the fyftem of the Chevaliers Bienfaifants. 
They had taken that name at firft, to fcreen 
themfelves from the charges againft them under 
the name of Templars. They had corrected” 
fomething in their fyftem when they took the 
name Philalethes. And now when the Schifms of 
the Philalethes were healed, and the Brethren 
again united under ‘the name of Amis Reunis, he 
fufpected that Jefuits had interfered ; and becaufe 
he had heard that the principles of the Amis Reu- 
nis Were very noble, he wifhed to be more cer- 
tain that they were purged of every thing Jefui- 


tical. 
The 
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The deputies accordingly arrived at Paris, and 
immediately obtained admiffion into thefe two Fra- 
ternities *. They found both of them in the ripeft 
ftate for Illumination, having fhaken off all the ca- 
baliftical, chemical, and myftical whims that had 
formerly difturbed them, and would now take 
up too much of their time. They were now cul- 
tivating with great zeal the philofophico-political 
doctrines of univerfal citizenfhip. Their leaders, 
to the number of twenty, are mentioned by name 
in the Berlin Monatfchrift for 1785, and among 
them are feveral of the firft ators in the French 
Revolution. But this is nothing diftinctive, be- 
caule perfons of all opinions were Mafons. 


The 


* To prevent interruptions, I may juft mention here 
the authorities for this j journey and co-operation of the two 


deputies. . 

1. Lin wichtiger Auffchlufs iiber ein noch wenig bckannte Veo 
ranlaffung der Franzifcben Revolution, in the Vienna Zeit 
fchrift for 1793, p- 145- 

2. Endliche Shickfall des isaeoes, 1794s Pe 19 

3. Neucfle giles Sis des Spartacus und Philo, Munich, 1793» 

. 1ST 15 4. 

4. Hiflorifche Nachrichten iiber die Frane Revolution 1792, 
von Girtanner, var. loc. 

5. Revolutions Almanach fir 1792—4, Gottingen, var. loce 

6. Beytrage zur Biographie des verflorbenes Frey. Herr 0 
Bode, 1794. j 

7+ Magazin des Literatur et Kunfl, for 1792» 3: ca 
&c. ac. 
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The Amis Reunis were little behind the Illu- 
minati in every thing that was irreligious and a- 
narchical, and had no inclination for any of the 
formalities of ritual, &c. They were already 
fit for the higher-myfteries, and only wanted to 
learn the methods of bufinefs which had fucceed- 
ed fo well in fpreading their, doétrines and max- 
ims over Germany. Befides, their do€trines had 
not been digefted into a fyftem, nor had the art- 
ful methods of leading on the pupils from bad to 
worfe been practifed. For hitherto, each indi- 
vidual had vented in the Lodges his own opi- 
nions, to unburden his own mind, and the .Bre- 
thren liftened for inftruétion and mutual encou- 
ragement. Therefore, when Spartacus’s plan 
was communicated to them, they faw at once its 
importance, in all its branches, fuch as the ufe 
of the Mafon Lodges, to fifth for Minervals —the 
rituals and ranks to entice the young, and to 
lead them by degrees to opinions and meafures 
which, at firft fight, would have fhocked them. 
The firm hold which is gotten of the pupils, and 
indeed of all the infcrior claffes, by their reports 
in the course of their pretended training in the 
knowledge of them elves and of other mcn—and, 
above all, the provincial arrangement of the Order, 
and the clever futordination and entire dependcnce 
on 2 fele& band or Pandzmonium at Paris, which 
fhould infpire and’ dire&t. the whole.—I think, 
(although 
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(although I have not exprefs affertions of the 
fact), from the fubfequent condutt of the French 
revolters, that even at this early period, there 
were many in thofe focieties who were ready to 
go every length propofed to them bythe Illv 
minati, fuch as the abolition of royalty and of 
all privileged orders. as tyrants by nature, the 
annihilation and robbery of the priefthood, the 
rooting out of Chriftianity, and the: introduction 
of Atheifm, or a philofophical chimera which 
they were to call Religion. Mirabeau had often 
‘fpoken of the laft branch of the Illuminated prin- 
ciples, and the ccnverfations held at Verfailles 
during the awful paufes ofethe sth of October, 
(which are to be feen‘in the evidence before the 
Chatelet in the Orleans procefs), can hardly 
be fuppofed to be the fancies of an accidental 
mob. 3 
Mirabeau was, as I have faid, at the head of. 
this democratic party, and had repeatedly faid, 
that the only ufe of a King was to ferve as a pa- 
geant, in order to, give weight to. public mea- 
fures in the Opinion of the populace.—And Mr 
Latocnaye fays, that this party was very nume- 
rous, and that immediately after the imprudent 
or madlike invitation of every fcribbler in a gar- 
ret to give his adyice, the party did ‘not {cruple 
to fpeak their fertiments in public, and that they 
were encouraged in their encomiums on the ad- 
vantages 
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vantages of a virtuous republican government 
by Mr Necker, who had a moft extravagant and 
childifh predileCtion for the conftitution of Ge- 
neva, the place of ‘his nativity, and was alfo 
much tinged with the Cofino-political philofophy 
of the times. The King’s brothers, and the 
Princes of the blood,*prefented a memorial to 
his Majefty, which concluded by faying, that 
“ the effervefcence of the public opinions had 
“ come to fuch a height that the moft dangerous 
“* principles, imported from foreign parts, were 
** avowed in print with perfect impunity—that 
'& his Majefty had unwarily encouraged every 
“ fanatic to dictate tor him, and to fpread his 
‘¢ poifonous fentiments, in which the rights of 
* the throne: were not only: difrefpeéted, but 
“¢ were even difputed—that the. rights of the 
«¢ higher claffes in the ftate ran a great rifk of 
“ being fpeedily fupprefled, and that nothing 
*¢ would hinder the facred right of property from 
‘* being ere long invaded, and the unequal dif- 
** tribution of wealth from being fhought a@ pro- 
** per fubject of reform.” 

When fuch was the ftate of: things in Paris, it 
is plain that the bufinefs* of the German deputies 
would be eafily tranfacted«, They were received 
with open arms by the Philalethes, the Amis de 
la Verité, the Social ‘Contra, &c. and in the 
courfe of a very tew-wecks in the end of 1788, 

and, 
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-and the beginning of 1789, (that is, before the end 
of March), the whole of the Grand Orient, ine 
cluding the Philalethes, Amis Reunis, Martiniftes, 
&c. had the fecrets of lumination communicated 
to them. The operation naturally began with 
the Great National Lodge of Paris, and thofe in 
immediate d pendence on it. It would alfo feem, 
from many circumftances that occurred to my 
obfervation, that the Lodges in Alface and Lor- 
raine were illuminated at this time, and not long’ 
before, as I had imagined. Strafburg I know 
had been illuminated’ long ago, while Philo was 
in the Order. A circumftance ftrikes me here 
as of fome moment. The fects of Philalethes 
and Amis Reunis were refinements engrafted on 
the fyftem of the Chevaliers Bienfaifants at Ly- 
ons. Such refinements never fail to be confider« 
ed as a fort of herefy, and the profeffors will be 
beheld with a jealous and unfriendly eye by fome, 
who will pride themfelves on adhering to the old 
faith. And the greater the fuccefs of the herefy, 
the greater will be the animofity between the par 
ties.—May not this help to explain the mutual 
hatred of the Parifians and the Lyonnois, which 
produced the moft dreadful atrocities ever perpe- 
trated on the face of the earth, and made a 
fhambles and a defert pf the fineft city of France ? 
The firft proceeding by the advice of the de-: 
puties was the.fornation of a Political Committee 
35 in 
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in every Lodge. This committee correfponded 
with the diftant Lodges, and in it were difcufled 
and fetfled all the political principles which were 
to be inculcated on the members. The author 
of the Neuc/te Arbutung fays exprefsly, that * he 
** was thoroughly inftru€ted in ‘this, that it was 
“¢ given in charge to thefe committees to frame 
‘*¢ general rules, and to carry through the great 
‘‘ plan (grand euvre) of a general overturning 
‘¢ of religion and government.”? The principat 
leaders of the fubfequent Revolution were mem- 
bers of thefe committees. Here were the plans 
laid, and they were tranfmitted through the king. 

dom by the Cogrefponding Committees. 
Thus were the ftupid Bavarians (as the French 
were once pleafed to call them) their inftructors 
in the art of overturning the world. ‘The French 
were indeed the firft who put it in prattice. Thefe 
committees arofe from the Illuminati in Bavaria, 
who had by no means given over working ; and 
thefe committees produced the Jacobin Club. It 
is not a frivolous remark, that the Mafonic phrafe 
of the perfons who wifh to addrefs the Brethren, 
“ (CF. &. se demande la parole, which the F. S. re- 
‘ ports to the V. G. M. and which he announces 
* tothe Brethren thus, “ Mes freres, frere tel 
“© demande la parole, la parole lui ¢ft accordée,’’) 
.js exadtly copied by the Jacobin Club, There ‘is 
. furely 
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furely no natural conneétion between Free Ma- 
fonry and Jacobinifm—but we fee the link—lIllu- 
minatifm.— 

The office-bearers of one of the Lodges of Phi- 
lalethes in Paris were Martin, TWillermooz. (who 
had been deputy from the Chevaliers Bienfaiants 
to the Willemibad Convention), Chappe, Minct, 
de la Henriere, and Savatier del’ Ange *. In ano- 
ther (the Contrac? Social’) the political committee 
confifted of La Fayette, Condorcet, Pethion, d’Or- 
leans, Abbé Bertholis, a’ Aiguillon, Bailly, Marq. de 
la Salle, Defprefmenil. This particular Lodge had 
been founded and conducted by one De Leutre, 
an adventurer and cheat of the firft magnitude, 
who fometimes made a figure, and at other times 
was without a fhilling. Ac this very time he was 
a {py attached to the office of the police of Pa. 

3E 2 ris. 


* Minct was (I think) at this time a player. He was fon 
of a furgeon at Nantes—robbed his father and fled—enlifted 
in Holland—deferted and became fmuggler-—was taken and 
burnt in the hand—became player, and married an actrefs— 
then became prieft—and was made Bifhop of Nantes by Cou- 
ftard in difcharge of a debt of L. 500. _Mr Latocnaye often 
faw Couftard kneel to him for benedi&tion It cannvt be {up- 
pofed that he was much venerated in his pontificals in his na- 
tive city.—It feems Minet, Minet, is the call of the children 
to a kitten—This was Donibited at Nantes, and many p¢r- 
fons whipped for the freedom ufed with his name. — 
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ris*. The Duke of Orleans was Warden of the 
Lodge. The Abbé Sieyes was a Brother Orator, 
but not of this Lodge, nor (I think) of the former. 
It was probably of the one conducted by Mirabeau 
and the Abbé Perigord. But it appears from the 
piece from which I am at prefent borrowing, that 
Sieyes was prefent in the meetings of both Lodges, 
probably as vifiting Brother, employed in bring- 
ing them to common mealures. I mutt obferve, 
that the fubfequent conduct of fome of thefe men 
does not juft accord with my conjecture, that the 
principles of the Illuminati were adopted jn their 
full extent. But we know that all the Bavarian 
Brethren were not equally illuminated, and it 
would be only copying their teachers if the clever- 
eft of thefe their fcholars fhould hold a:/andétum 
Santorum among themfelves, without inviting all 
to the conference. Obferve too that the chief 


Jeffon which they were now taking from the Ger- 
mans 


* He now! (or very lately) keeps the beft company, and 
hives in elegance and affluence in London. 


Augur, {chenobates medicus, magus, omnia novit 
Greculus efuriens § in calum jufferis, iit *, 
8 . i 
_Angentum velox audacia perdita, fermo 


Promptus.——_——— Juvenal, 


_ # All {ciences a hungry Frenchitin knows, 
And bid him go tg hell—to hell he goes, 
Fehyon's Tranflation, 
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mans was the method of do'ng bujinefs, of ma- 
na;ing their correfpondence, and of procuring 
and training pupils. A Frenchman does not 
think that he needs inftruétion in any thing like 
principle or {cience. He is ready'on all occafions 
to be the inftrudtor. 

Thus were the Lodges of -France converted in 
- avery fhort time into a fet of fecret affiliated foci- 
eties, correfponding with. the mother Lodges of 
Paris, receiving from thence their principles and 
inftructions, and ready to rife up at once when 
called upon, to carry on the great work of over- 
turning the ftate. 

Hence it has arifen that the French aimed, ‘in 
the very beginning, at overturning the whole 
world. In all the revolutions of other countries, 
the fchemes and plots have extended no farther 
than the nation where they took their rife. But here 
we have feen that they take in the whole world. 
They have repeatedly declared this in their mani- 
feftos, and they have declared it by their conduét. 
This is the very’ aim of the Illuminati—Hence 
too may be explained how the revolution took 
_ place almoft in a moment in every part of France. 
The revolutionary focieties were early formed, and 
were working in fecret before.the opening of the 
National Affembly, and the whole nation chan- 
ged, and changed a€ain, and again, as if by beat of 
drum. Thofe duly initiated in this myftery of 
iniquity were ready every where at a call. And 


we 
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‘we fee Weifhaupt’s wifh accomplifhed in an un- 
expected degree, and the debates in a club giving 
laws to folemn affemblies of the nation, and all 
France bending the neck to the city of Paris. 
The members of the club are Illuminati, and fo 
are a great part of their correfpondents.—Each 
operates in the ftate as a Minerval would do in the 
Order, and the whole goes on with fyftematic re- © 
gularity. The famous Jacobin Club was jult one 
of thefe Lodges, as has been already obferved ; 
and as, among individuals, one commonly takes! 
the lead, and contrives for the reft, fo it has hap- 
pened on the prefent occafion, that this Lodge, 
fupported by Orleans and Mirabeau, was the one 
that {tepped forth and fhewed itfelf to the world, 
and thus became the oracle of. the party ; and all 
the reft only echoed its difcourfes, and at laft al- 
lowed it to give law to the whole, and even to 
tule the kingdom. It is to be remarked too that 
the founders of the club at Mentz were Ilumi- 
nati, (Relig. Begebenh. 1793. p. 448.) before the 
Revolution, and correfponded with another Lodge 
‘ atStrafburg; and thefe two produced mighty effects 
‘during the year 1790. In a performance called 
Memoires Pofthumes de Ciftine it is faid that when 
that General was bending his courfe to Holland, 
the Illuminati at Strafburg, (Worms, and Spire 
immediately formed clubs, and invited him into 
that quarter, and, by going to Mentz and en- 
couraging 
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couraging their Brethren in that city they raifed 
a party againft the garrifon, and adtually deliver- 
ed up the place to the French army. 

A little book, juft now printed. with the title 
Paragraphen, fays, that Zimmerman, of whom 1 
have fpoken more than once, went to Trance to 
preach liberty. He was employed as a mifliona- 
ry of Revolution in Alface, where he had former- 
ly been a moft fuccefsful miffionary of Mlumi- 
natifm. Of his former proceedings the follow- 
ing is a curious anecdote. He connected him- 
felf with a highly accomplifhed and beautiful wo- 
man, whofe converfation had fuch charms, that 
he fays the gained him near a hundred converts 
in Spire alone. Some perfons of high. rank, and _ 
great exterior dignity of character, had felt more 
tender impreflions—and when the lady informed 
them of certain confequences to their reputation, 
they were glad to compound matters with her ° 
friend Mr Zimmerman, who either paffed for 
her hufband, or took the fcandal on himfelf. 
He made above 1500 Louis d’ors in this way. 
.When he returned, as a preacher of Revolution, 
he ufed to mount the pulpit with a fabre in his 
hand, and bawl out, ‘“ Behold, Frenchmen, 
** this is your God. This alone can fave you.” 
_ The author adds, that when Cutftine broke into 
Germany, Zimmerman got admiflion to him, 
and engaged to deliver Manheim into his bands. 

~ 3 To 
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To gain this purpofe, he offered to fet fome-cor- 
ners of the city on fire, and affured him of fup- 
port. Cuftine declined the offer.—Zimmerman 
appeared againft him before the Revolutionary 
Tribunal, and accufed him of treachery to his 
caufe.—Cuftine’s anfwer is remarkable. ‘* Hard- 
“ ly,”” faid he, * had [ fet my foot in Germa- 
*¢ ny, when this,man, and all the fools of his 
** country, befieged me, and would have deli- 
“ vered up to me their towns and villages— 
«¢ What occafion had I to do any thing to Man. 
*¢ heim, when the Prince was neutral??? Zim. 
merman found his full account in Robefpierre’s 
‘bloody fway—but the fpurt of his atrocities was 
alfo the whole of Zimmerman’s career. He was 
arrefted, but again liberated, and foon after a-. 
‘ gain imprifoned, after which I can learn no more 
of him. The fame thing is pofitively afferted in 
another performance, called Cri de. la Raifon, 
and in a third, called Les Mafques arrachées. - 
Obferve too, that it is not the clubs merely that 
are accufed of this treacheryg but the Illuminati. 
De la Metherie alfo, in his preface to the ournal 
de Phyfique for 1790, fays exprefsly that “ the 
** caufe and arms of France were powerfully 
<‘ fupported in’ Germany by a feét of philofo- 
¢ phers called the Illuminat&.”’ In the preface 
to the Yournal for_1792, he fays, that “ Letters 
“ and deputations were received by the Affem. | 

. 33 bly 
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© bly from feveral .Correfponding Societies in 
England, felicitating them on the triumph of ~ 


.“ Reafon and Humanity, and promifing them 


* their cordial affiftance.”’ He read. fome of 
thefe ‘manifelts, and fays, that $* one of them re- 
‘© commended ftrongly the political education of 
“¢ the children, who fhould be taken from the 

« parents, and trained up for the ftate.”” An- 


, other lamented the baleful influence of property, 


faying that'** the efforts of the Affembly would 
“ be fruitlefs, till the fence was removed with 
« which the laws fo anxioufly fecured inordinate 
* wealth. They fhould rather be dire€ted to the 
“* fupport of talents and virtue’; becaufe proper- 
* ty would always fupport itfelf by the too great 
‘© influence’ which it had in every’ corrupted 
* ftate, The laws fhould prevent the too great 
© accumulation of it in particular families’? —— 
In fhort, the counfel was almoft verbatim what 
the Abbé Coffandey declared to have been the 
doétrine preached. in the meetings of the Ilumi- 
nati, which terrified him and his colleagues, and - 
made them quit the Affociation, Anacharfis 
Cloots, born in Pruffian’ Weltphalia, a keen Il- 
luminatus, came to Paris for the exprefs pur- 
pofe of forwarding the great work, and by intri- 
guing in the ftyle Z the Order, he got himfelf 
made one of the Meprefentatives of the Nation. 


* He feems to have been one of the completeft fa- 


3.F- Natics 
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natics in Cofine-politifm, and juft fuch a tool as 
Weifhaupt would choofe to employ for a coarfe 
and arduous job. He broke out at once into all 
the filly extravagance~ of the unthinking herd, 
and his whole language i is juft the jargon of Ilu- - 
mination, Citizén of the World—Liberty and 
_ Equality, the ‘imprefcriptible Rights of Man— 
" Morality, deat Morality—Kings and Prjefts are 
yfelefs things—they are Defpots and Cojrupters, 
&c.——He declared himfelf an atheift, and zea- 
Joufly laboured to have atheifm eftablifhed by 
Jaw., He conduéted that -farcical proceffion in 
the ttue ftyle of the moft childith ritual of Phi- 
lo, where counterfeited deputies from all quar- 
ters of thé world, in the dreffes: of their coun- 
tries, came to congratulate the nation for its 

" vitory over Kings and Priefts. . It is alfo’ wor- 

' thy of remark, that-by ‘this time Leuchtfenring, 
whom we have feen fo zealoys an Muminatus, 
after having been as zealous @ Proteftant, tutor 

- of Princes, Hofrath and Hofmeifter, was now 
a fecretary or clerk in one of the Bureaus of the 
' National Affembly of France. 

. | T may add: as a finifhing touch, that the Na- 
tional Affembly of France was the only body « of 
men that I have ever heard of who openly and 
fyftematically propoféd to employ aflaflination, 
and to inftitute a band of \atriots, who fhould 
“exercife this Profeffion either by fword, piftel, or 

_ poifon ; 3 
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poifon;—and though the propofal was not com- 
pleted, it might be confidered as the fentiments 
of the meeting; for it was only delayed till it 
’ fhould be confidered how.far it might not be 
imprudent, becaufe they might eXpect reprifals. 
The Abbé Dubois engaged to poifon the Comte 
d’Artois; but was himfelf robbed and poi- 
foned by his accomplices.—There, were {trong 
reafons for thinking that the Emperor of Ger- 
many was poifoned--and that Mirabeau was thus 
tricked by his pupil Orleans, alfo Madame de 
Fayras and her fon.—This was capying the Illu- 
minati very carefully. 

After all thefe particulars, can any perfon 
have a doubt that the Order of Illuminati for- 
mally interfered in the French Revolution, and 
contributed greatly to its progrefs ? sThere is no 
denying the infolence and oppreffion of the 
Crown and the Nobles, nor the mifery and fla- 
very of the people, nor that there were fufficient 
provocation and caufe for a total change of mea- 
fures and of principles. But the rapidity with 
which one opinion was declared in eyery cor- 
her, and that opinion as quickly changed, and 
the change announced every where, and the per. 
fe€t conformity of the principles,. and fame- 

_ nels of the languagé, even in arbitrary trifles, 
can hardly be explained’ in any other way. It 
may indeed be faid ‘* gue les beaux genies fe ren- 

3F2 “© contrent, 
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“ contrent,-—that wits jump. The principles are 
*¢ the fame, and the conduét of the French has 
“been fuch as the Illuminati would have exhi- 
* bited; but this is all—the Iluminati no longer _ 
“ exifted.” Enough has been faid on this laft 
point already.—The facts are as have been narra- 
ted. The Illuminati continued as an Order, and 
even held affemblics, though not fo frequently 
nor fo formally as before, and though their Areo- 
“agus was no longer at Munich. But Ict us hear 
what the French themfelves thought of the matter. 
In 1789, or the beginning of 1790, a manify/ft 
was fent from the GRAND Nationa Lopce of 
Free Mafons (fo it is entitled) at Paris, figned by 
the Duke of Orleans as Grand. Mafter, addreffed 
and fent to the Lodges in all the refpectable cities of 
Europe, exhorting them to unite for the fupport of 
the French Revolution, to gain it friends, defenders, 
and dependents 3 and according to their opportuni. 
tics, and the practicability of the thing, to kindle 
and propagate the fpirit of revolution through alt 
lands. This is a moft important article, and de- 
ferves a very ferious attention. I got it firft of all 
in a work called, Hoch/fe wichtige Erinnerungen zur 
rechten Zeit uber einige der allerer'nfthafieften Ane 
gelegenheiten diefes. Zeitalters, von L. A: Hoffmann, 
Vienna; 1795. q . 
The author of this work fays, *¢ That every 
© thing he advances in thefe memorandums is 
6 conbitent 
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sf dontiens with ‘his own perfonal knowledge, 
** and that he is ready to give convincing proofs 
* of them to any refpectable perfon who will ap- 
“ply th him perfonally. He has already given 
“© fuch* convincing documents to the Emperor, 
“ and to feveral Princes, that many of the machi- 
* nations occafioned by this manifefto have been 
. ** deteéted and ftopped; and he would have no 
© fcruple at laying the whole before the public, 
% did it not unavoidably involve feveral wor- 
““ thy perfons who had fuffered themfelves to. 
** be mifled, and heartily repented of their er- 
“ rors.” Te is naturally (being a Catholic) very 
fevere on the Proteftants, (and indeed he has 
much reafon), and by this has drawn on himfelf 
many . bitter, retorts.’ He has however defended ' 
himfelf againft all that are of any confequence tor 
his good name and veracity, in a manner that ful- 
Jy convinces any impartial reader, and turns to the 
confufion of the flanderers. 
Hoffman fays, that “ he faw fome of thofe 
“ manifefts; that they were not all of one tenor, 
« fome being addrefled to friends, of whofe fup.. 
“+ port they were already affured.”” One very im. , 
“portant article of their contents is Earne/t exborta- 
tations to efablifh in evcry quarter fecret {cbools of 
political education, «nd fchools for the public educa- 
tion of the childrend of the people, under the direétion 
of swell. ‘principled mafters ; and ae of pecuniary 
Wifrance 
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afifance for this purpofe, and for the encourages 
ment of writers in favour of the Revolution, and for 
indemnifying the patriotic bookfellers who fuffer by 
their endeavours to fupprefs publications which have 
. an oppofite tendency. We know very well that the 
.immenfe revenue of the Duke of Orleans was {cate 
tered among all the rabble of the Palais Royal. 
Can we doubt of its being employed in this man- 
ner? Our doubts muft vanifh, when we fee that 
‘not, long after this it was publicly faid in the Na- 
tional Affembly * that this method was the moft 
“¢ .effe€tual for accomplifhing their purpofe of fet- 
“* ting Europe in a flame.” ‘ But much ex- 
“* pence,” fays the {pcaker, ‘ will attend it, and 
** much has already been employed, which can- 
** not be named, becaufe it is givenin fecret.”” The 
Affembly had given the [lumination war-hoop— 
‘* Peace with cotrages, but war with palaces."—A 
pottvoir revolutionnaire is mentioned, which f{uper- 
fedes all narrow thoughts, all ties of morality. 
Lequinio publithes the moft deteftable book that 
ever iffued from a printing prefs, Les Prejugés 
vaincus, containing all the principles, and ex- 

preffed in the very words of : [luminatifm. 
Hoffman fays, that the French Prepaganda 
had many emiffaries in Vienna, and many friends 
whom he could point out. ‘Mirabeau in par- 
ticulat had many conne@tions i Vienna, and to 
the certain knowledge of Hoffman, carried on 
| 
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‘a great correfpondence in cyphers. The pro. 
grefs of Illumination had been very great in 
the Auftrian States, and @ ftatefman gave him 
accounts of their proceedings, (gui font redreffer 
les cheveux_), which make one’s hair ftand on end. 
* I no longer wonder,” fays he, “ that the New/te . 
“© Arbutung des Spartacus und Philo was forbid- 
“ den. O ye almighty U//uminati, what can you 
“ not accomplifh by your ferpent-like infinua- 
* tion and cunning !”? Your leaders fay, ‘* This 
* Look is dangerous, becaufe it will teach wicked 
** men the moft refined methods of rebellion, and 
*¢ it mufl never get into the hands of the com- 
‘© mon people. They have faid fo with the moft 
*¢ impudent face to fome Princes, who did not 
© perceive the deeper-laid reafon for fupprefling 
‘© the book. The leaders of the M/uminati are, 
“ not without reafon, in anxiety, left the infes , 
** rior claffes of their own Socicty fhould make 
 juft reprifals for having been fo bafely tricked, | 
** by keeping them back, and in profound igno- 
“ rance of their real defigns; and for working 
on them, by the very goodnefs of their hearts, to 
‘“¢ their final ruin ; and left the Free Mafons, whom 
they have alfo abufed, fhould think of reven. 
ging themfelves, when the matchlefs villany of 
“ their deceivers has been fo clearly expofed. 
* Tt is in vain for them to talk of the danger of: 
« inftru€ting the people in the methods of fo. 
| s menting 
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menting rebellion by this book. The aims ~ 
are too apparent, and even in the neighbour- 
hood of Regenfburg, where the ftrength of 
the Illuminati lay, every perfon faid aloud, that 
the Illuminatifm difcovered by this book was 
High Treafon, and the moft unheard-of at- 
tempt to annihilate every teligion and every 
civil government.” He goes on: “ In 1790 
I was as well acquainted with the fpirit of the 
Illumination.fyftem as at prefent, but only not 
fo documented by their conftitutional acts, as it 
is now by the Newefte Arbutung des Spartacus 
und Philo. My mafonic connections were for- 
merly extenfive, and my publication entitled 
Eighteen Paragraphs concerning Free Mafonry, 
procured me more acquaintance with Free Ma- 
fons of the greatcft worth, and of Iuminati 
equally upright, perfons of refpeCability and 
knowledge, who had difcovered and repented 
the trick and inveigling conduét of the Order. 
All of us jointly {wore oppofition to the IMumi- 
nati, and my friends confidered me as a pro- 
per inftrument for this purpofe. To whet my 
zeal, they put papers into. my hands which 
made me fhudder, and raifed my diflike to the 
higheft pitch. I received from them lifts of the 
members, and among them faw names which 
I lamented exceedingly. . hus ftood matters 
in 1790, whert'the French Revolution began 

' fo 
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“ to take a ferious turn. The intelligent faw in. 
“the open fyflem of the Jacobins the complete 
“© hidden fyftem of the Tluminati. We knew 
* that this fvftem included the whole world in 
‘its aims, and France was only the place of its 
© firlt explofion. The Propaganda works in 
every corner to this hour, and its emiflaries 
run about in all the four quarters of the world, 
** and are to be found in numbers in every city 
* that is a feat of government.” 

« Ve farther relates how they in Vienna wanta 
“ ed to enlift him, and, as this failed, how they 
“ have abufed him even in the -foreiyn new!pa- 
* pers. 

« T hive perfonal knowledge (continues he) 
“ that in Germany a fecond Mirabeau, Mauvil- 
“Jon, had propofed in detail a plan of revolu- 
‘* tion, entirely and preciluly fuited to the prefent 
“ ftate of Germany. This he circulated among 
«© feveral Free Mafon Lodwes, among all the Tus 
*© minated Lodges which ilill remained in Ger. 
“ many, and ‘through the hands of all the emif. 
 faries of the Propaganda, who had been al- 
© ready difpatchced to the frontiers (worpoten) of 
“ every diftri& of the empire, with means for. 
“ flirriny up the people.” (N. B, in 1792 Mau- 
villon, finding abundant fupport and cncourage- 
ment in the appearance of things round bin, 


wher, the Frencl | arms had’ penetr. ted cvery 
/ 3G where, 
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where, and their invitations ‘to revolt had met 
with fo hearty a reception from the difcontented 
in every ftate, came boldly forward, and, in the 
Brunfwick Journal for March 1792, declared that 
* he heartily rejoiced in the French Revolution, 
“ withed it all fuccefs, and thought himfelf liable 
‘¢ to no reproach whep he declared his hopes that 
“ a {imilar revolution would fpeedily tale place in 
“© Germany.”) 

In the Hamburgh Political Journal, Augulfl, 
September, and Oflober 1790, there are many 
proofs of the machinations of emilfaries from the 
Mafon Ledges of Paris among the German Free 
Mafons—See pages 836, 963, 1087, &c. It ap- 
pears that a club has taken the natne of Propayans 
da, and meets once a-week at leaft, in the form 
of a Mafon Lodge. It confifts of perfons of ali 
nations, and is under the direclion of the Crand 
Mafter, the Duke of Orleans. De Leutre is one 
of the Wardens. They have divided Europe in- 
to colonies, to which they give revolutionary 
namics, fuch as the Cap, the Pike, the Lantern, 
&c. “Lhey have minifters in thefe colonies. (One 
is pointed out in Saxony, by marks which I pre- 

-fuine are well underftood). A fecret prefs was 
found in Saxe Gotha, furnifhed with Gorman. 
types, which printed a feditious work called the 
SFournal of Humanity, ‘Vhis journal was found in 


the mornings lying in the {tr'cts and highways. 
The 
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The hoti€ belonged: to an Muminatus of the name 
of Duport, a poor {choolimafter—he was afiucia- 
téd with another in Strafbure, who was allo an 
Iuminatus.—His name was Meyer, the writer of 
the Stratburg Newlpaper. He had been fome 
time a teacher in Salzmann’s academy, who we 
fee was alfo an Whwninatus, but dilpleafed with 
their proceedings almoft at the firtt. (Private 
Correfpondence). 

* T have perfonal knowledge (continues Pro- 
“ feflor Hoffmann,) that in 1791, during the 
“temporary dearth at Vienna, feveral of thefe 
** emiflarics were bufy in corrupting the minds of 
*¢ the poor, by telling them that in like manner 
* the court had produced a famine in Paris in 
1789. I detected fome of them, and expofed 
* them in my Patrictic Remarks on the prefent 
“ Dearth, and had the fatisfaction of feeing my 
* endcaveurs of confiderable effect.” 

Surely thefe facts fhow that the Anarchifts of 
France hnew of the Geringn Wumiuati, and con- 
fidcd in their fupport. They alfo knew to what 
particular Lodges they could addrefs themfelves 
with fafety and confidence.x—But what need is 
there of more argument, when we know the zeal 
of the Hluminati, and the unhoped for opportuni- 
ty that the Revolution had given them of acting 
with immediate eff; in carrying on their great 
.pnd darling work ? Can we doubt that they 
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would eagerly put their hand to the plough? 
And, to complcte the proof, do we not know from 
the lifts found in the fecret correfpondence of the 
Order, that they already had Lodges in Hrance, 
and that in 79> and 1791, many Illuminated 
Lodges in Germany, viz. at Mentz, Worms, 
Spire, Trankfort, actually interfered, and produ- 
ced great efcds. In Switzerland too they were 
no lefs active. They had Lodges at Geneva and 
at Tern. At Bern two Jacobins were fentenced to 
fev.ral years imprifonment, and amony their pa- 
pers were found their patents of Humination. I 
alfo fee the fate of Geneva afcribed to the opera. 
tions of [Hluminati re ‘fiding there by feveral writers 
—particularly by Girtanner, and by the Cottin- 
gen alitor of the Revolution Almanac. 

I conclude this article with an extract or two 
from the proccedings of the National Affembly and 
Com entions which make it evident that their prin- 
ciples and their practice are precifely thofe of the 
Ihuninati, on a great {eale. : 
| When the afliunption of the Duchy of Savey 
ad an 84th Department was debated, Danton faid 
tu the Convention, 

“Inthe moment that we fend freedom toa 
Nation on our fronticr, we mult fay to them, 
You mull have no more Kings’’—for if we are 
furrounded by tyrants, @heir coalition puts 
our own frecdom in dagere—When the. 

¢ French 
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*¢ Drench nation font us hither, it created a great 
“committee for the general infurrection of the 
*¢ people.” 

On the roth of November 1792 it was decreed, 

‘¢ That the Convention, in the name of the 
*¢ Vrench nation, tenders help and fraternity to 
** all people who would recover thcir liberty.” 

On the 2uft of November, the Prefident of the 

Convention faid to the pretended deputies of the 

Duchy of Savoy, “ Reprefentatives of an inde- 

 nendent people, important to mankind was 

* the day when the Nationa! Convention of 
<¢ France pronounced its fentence, Royal dignity ts 

 ahilith 1—-Vrom that day many nations will in 

*¢ future reckon the era of their political exiftence. 

¢ Prom the bepinning of civil eftablifhments 

“¢ Kings have been in oppofition to their nations | 
« —but now they rife up to annihilate Kings. — 
© Reafon, when fhe darts her rays into every 
“© corner, lays open cternal truths—She alone en- 

* ables us to pals fentence on defpots, hitherto 

¢ the fcare-crow of other nations.” 

But the moft diltinct exhibition of principle 
is to be feen in a report from the diplomatic 
committee, who were commiflioned to ggliberate 
on the conduct which France was to held @ith 
other nations. On this report was founded the 
decree of the 1st of December 1793. ‘The Re- 
porter addretles Ge Cemienson as follows. 


" « The 
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** The Committees of Finance and War afk in 
the beginning, What is the object of the war 
which we have taken in hand? Without all 
doubt the object is THE ANNIHILATION oF 
ALL PRIVILEGES, WAR WITH THE PALACES, 
PEACE WITH THe CoTTacFs. Thefe are 
the principles on which your declaration of war 
is founded. All tyranny, all privilepe, mutt 
be treated as an enemy in the countrics where 
we fet our foot. This is the genuine reiult of 
our principles.— But it is not with Kings alone 
that we are to wage war—were thefe our fole 
encmics, we fhould on!y have to bring down 
ten or twelve heads. We have to fight with all 
their accomplices, with the privileged erders, 
who devour and have oppreffcd the people 
during many centuries. 
“ We mutt therefore declare ourfelves for a re- 
volutionary power in all the countries into 
which we enter, (loud applaufcs from the Af- 
fembly)—Nor need we put on the clouk of hu- 
manity—we difdain fuch little arts —We muft 
clothe ourfelves with all the brilliancy of reafon, 
and all the force of the nation. We need not 
mallkpur principles—the defpots know them al- 
fady. ‘The firft thing we mufl do is to ring 
the alarum bell, for infurreélion and uproar.— 
We muft, in a fulemn manney, let the people fee 
the banifhment of their tyrayts and privileged 
; © cafts 
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cafts—otherwife, the people, acculomedto their 
fetters, will not be able to break their bonds. — 
It will effect nothing, merely to excite a rifing 
of the people—this would only be giving them 
‘* words, inftcad of flanding by them. 
«© And fince, in this manner, we ourfelves are 
the Revolutionary Adminiftration, all that is 
« afaintt the rights of the people mui be over- 
“© thrown, at our entry—We mutt difplay our prin- 
* ciples by actually deflroying all tyranny ; aud our 
“ generals, after having chafed away the tyrants 
and their fatellites, muft proclaim to the people 
‘¢ that they have brought them happinels; and 
“ then, on the fpot, they mult fupprefs tithes, 
feudal rights, and every fpccies of fervitude.” 
“© But we fhall have done nothing if we ftop 
“‘ here. Ariftocracy ftilk domincers—we mutt 
therefore fupprefs all authorities exifling in the 
*¢ hands of the upper clafles.—When the Revo- 
“* lutionary Authority appears, there muft no- 
* thing of the old eftablifhment remuin.—.. po- 
“ pular fyflem mutt be introduced ~every office 
“* muft be occupied by new funCtionaries—and 
* the Sanfeulottes mult every where have a fhare 
** in the Adminiftration. 

* Still nothing js done, till we declare aloud 
* whe precifsen of our principles to fuch as want 
*© only a half freefom.— We mutt fay to then—lf 
“ you think of Fompromifing with the privile- 
* ged cafts, we fannot fuffer fuch deating with 
Ss *S* tyrants 
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“ tyrauts—They are our enemics, and we muft 
** treat them as enemies, becaufe they are neither 
“<< for Liberty nor Cquality.—Show yourfelves dil- 
“¢ pofed to receive a free conftitution—and the 
*° Convention will not only ftand by you, but will 
“ give you permanent fupport ; we will defend 
“ you againit the yengeance of your tyrants, ‘a- 
“© gainft their attacks, and again{t their return.— 
*¢ Therefore abolifh from among you the Nobles 
“© —and every ecclcfiaftical aiid military incor- 
* poration. They are incompatible with Equali- 
“ ty.—Henceforward you are citizens, all equal 
*¢ in rights—equally called upon to rule, todefend, 
“¢ and to ferve your country.—The agents of the 
“ French Republic will inflruct and allt you in 
* forming a free conflitution, and aflure you of 
-  happinefs and fraternity.” 

‘This Report was loudly applauded, and a de- 
cree formed in precife conformity to its princi- 
ples.—Both were ordered to be tranflated into all 
lanpuages, and copies to be furnifhed to their 
generals, with orders to have them carefully dif. 
perfed in the countries which they invaded. 

And, in completion of thefe decrees, their ar- 
mies found it eafy to colle as many difcon.- 
tented or worthlefs perfons i in any country as fuf- 
ficed for fetting up a tree of* liberty. ‘This they 
held as a fufficient-.call for thir interference.— . 
Sometimes they performed thi) ceremony them. 
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felves—a rcprefentation was eafily made up in the 
fame way—and then, under the name of a free 
conflitution, the nation was forced to acquicfce 
in a foriy dictated at the point of the bayonet, in 
which they had not the fimalleft liberty to choofe 
—and they were plundered of all they had, by 
way of compenfating to Trance for the trouble 
fhe had taken.—and this they call Liberty.—It 
needs no comment.— 

‘Thus have | attempted to prove that the: pre- 
{ent awful fituation of Europe, and the general 
fermentation of the public mind in all nations, 
have not been altogether the natural operations 
of difeontent opprefhon, and moral corruption, 
although thefe have been great, and have opera- 
ted with fatal energy ; but that this political fev er 
has been carefully and fyfematically heighened 
by bodics of men, who profefled to be the phy- 
ficians of the State, and, while their open praClice 
employed cooling medicines, and a treatment 
which all approved, adminiftered in fecret the moft 
inflammatory poifons, which they made up fo as 
to flatter the difeafed fancy of the patient. Al. 
though this was not a plan begun, carried on, and 
completed by the fame perfons, it was undoubted. 
ly an uniform and confiftent fcheme, proceeding 
on the fame unvaried principle, and France un- 
doubtedly now a @ under all the woes of Ger- 


man Illumination. 
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I beg leave to fuggeft a few thoughts, which 
may enable us to draw fome advantaze from this 
fhocking mafs of information. 


Gencral ‘Refleélions. 


I. I may obferve, in the fir# place, and I beg 
it may be particularly attended to, that in all 
thefe villanous machinations againft the peace of 
the world, the attack has been firft made on the 
principles of Morality and Religion. The con- 
fpirators faw ‘that till thefe are extirpated, they 
have no chance of fuccefs; and thcir manner of 
proceeding fhews that they confider Religion 
‘and Morality as infeparably connected together. 
We learn mach from this—Ias cf? et ab hofte do- 
ceri. They endeavour to deftroy our religi- 
ous fentiments, by firlt corrupting our morals.— 
They try to inflame our paffions, that when the 
demands from this quarter become urgent, the 
reftraints of Religion may immediately come im 
fight, and fland in the way.—-They are careful, 
on this occafion, to give fuch aview of thofe re- 
_ ftraints, that the real origin of them does not 
appear.— We are made to bélieve that they have 
been altogether. the ae of prielts and 


. defpots, in order to-get the c§mmand of us.-——-— 
They 
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They take care to fupport thefe affertions by 
facts, which, to our great fhame, and greater 
misfortune, are but too numerous,—TIIaving now 
the psfiens on their-fide, they find no difficul- 
ty in perfuading the voluptuary, or the difcon- 
tented, that tyranny actually exerted, or refolved 
on in future, is the fole origin of religious re- 
ftraint. He feeks no further argument, and 
gives himfelf no trouble to find any.—Had he 
examined the matter wiih any care, he would 
find himfelf juft brought back to thofe very feel- 
ings of moral excellence and moral depravity 
that he wifhes to get rid of altogether ; and thefe 
would tell him that pure Religion does not lay a 
fingle reftraint on us that a noble nature would not 
have laid on itfelf—nor enjoins a fingle duty which 
an ingenuous and warm heart would not be afha- 
med to find itfelf deficient in. He would then 
fee that all the fanétions of -Religion are fitted 
to his high rank in the fcale of exiftence. And 
the'more he contemplates his future profpeéts, 
the more they brighten upon his view, ue more 
_ attainable they appear, and the more heis able 
to know what ‘they may probably be. Having 
‘ attained this happy ftate of mind, (an attainment 
in the power of any kind heart that is in ear- 
neft in the enquiry); he will think that no punifh- 
ment gs too great for the unthankful and grove- 
jing foul which cas forego fuch hopes, and reject’. 
) 3H2 - thefe 
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thefe noble proffers, for the comparatively fri- 
volous and tranfitory gratifications of life. He is 
not frightened into worthy and virtuous con- 
duct by fears of fuch merited punifhment ; but, 
if not enticed into it by his high expedtations, he 
is, at leaft, retained in the paths of virtue by a 
kind of manly fhame. 

But all this is overlooked. or is kept out of 
fight, in the inftructions of Viluminatifm. In 
thefe the eye mult be kept always directed to 
the Defpot. This is the bugbear, and every thing 

- is made to connect with prefent or future tyran- 
ny and oppreffion ~ Thercfore Reliyion is held out 
as a combination of terrors—the invention of the 
ftate-tools, the pricfls.—But it is not eafy to ftifle 
the fuggeftions of Nature—therefore no pains 
are {pared to keep them down, by encreafing the 
uncertainty and doubts which arife in the courfe 

, Of all fpeculations on fuch fubjects. Such diffi- 
culties occur in all fcientific difcuffiong.—Here 
they muft be numerous and embarrafling—for in 

.this enquiry we, come near the firlt principles of 
things, and the firft principles, of human know- 
ledge. The geometer does not wonder at mif- 
takes even in his {cience, the moft fimple of all 
others.——Nor does the mechanic or the cheimift 
reject all his fcience, becaufe he cannot attain 
clear conceptions of fome of the natural rdations 
which operate in the phenom under his con; 

. fideraticn. 
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fideration.—Nor do any of thefe ftudents of na- 
ture brand with the name of fool, or knave, of 
bigot, another perfon who has drawn a dif 
ferent conclufion from the phenomenon. Th 
one point they all agree—they find themfelves 
pofeifed of faculties which enable them to fpecu- 
late, and to difcover; and they find, that the 
operation of thofe facultics is quite unlike the 
things which they contemplate by their means— 
and they feel a fatis fuction in the poffiffion of them, 
and in this diflinction. But this feems a mis- 
fortune to our Hluminators. I have long becn 
ftruck with this. If by deep meditation I have 
folved a problem which has baffled the endea- 
vours of others, I fhould hardly thank the per- 
fon who convinced me that my fuccefs was entirely 
owing to the particular ftate of my health, by 

«which my brain was kept free from many irrita- 
tions to which other perfons are expofed. Yet 
this is the conduct of the Hluminated—They 
are abundantly felfconceited ; arkl yet they con- 
tinually endeavour to deftroy all grounds of fell. 
eftimation.—They rejoice in every difcovery nut 
is reported to them of fome refemblance, unno- 
ticed before, between mankind and the’ inferior 
creation, and would be happy to find that the 
refemblance is complete. It is very true, Mr 
Pope’s * Poor Indian, with untutor’d mind,” 
had no obje@tion ~ his dog’s going to, heaven 
with him ; 


“ And 
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«© And thinks, admitted to that equal fky, 
“© Tis faithful deg fhall bear him company.” 


This is not an abject, but it is a modeft fenti- 
ment. But our high-minded philofophers, who, 
with Beatrice in the play, “* cannot brook obe- 
“¢ dience to a wayward piece of marl,” if it be 
in the fhape of a Prince, have far other notions 
of the matter. Indeed*they are not yet agreed 
about it. Mr de la Metherie hopes, that before | 
the enlightened Republic of France has got into 
its teens, he fhall be able to tell his fellow-citi- 
zens, in his Yournal de Phyfque, that particular 
form of cryftallization which men have been ace 
cuflomed to call God.—Dr Prieftley again dedu- 
ces all intelligence from elaflic undulations, and 
will probably think, that his own great difcove- 
ries have been the quiverings of fome fiery marfh 
miafma. ,While Pope’s poor Indian hopes tq 
take his dog to heaven with. him, thefe Hlumi- 
nators hope to “die like dogs, and that both fou] 
and body fhall be as if they never had been. 

Is not this a melancholy refult of all our Illy- 
mination ? It is of a piece with the termination of 
the ideal Philofophy, viz. profeffed and total ig- 
norance. ‘Should not this make us ftart back and 
_ heéfitate, before we pout like wayward children 
at the rubs of civil fubordimatign, and before we 
make a facrifice to our ill humdur of all that we- 

value 
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value ourfelves for? Does it not carry ridicule 
and abfurdity in its forehead ?—Such affertions 
of perfonal worth and dignity, (always excepting 
Princes and priefts), and fuch abject acknow- 
ledgments of worthleffnefs.—Does not this, of it- 
felf, fhow that there is fome radical fault in the 
whole? It has all arifen from what they have cal- 
led Ilumination, and this turns out to be worfe 
than darknefs=Bat we alfo know that it has 
all arifen from felf-conccited difcontent, and 
that it has been brought to its prefent ftate by 
the rage of fpeculation. We may venture ta 
put the queftion to any man’s confcience—whe- 
ther difcontent did not precede his doubts a- 
bout his own nature, and whether he has not 
encouraged the train of argument: that tended to 
degrade him. ‘* Thy with was father, Harry, 
“to that thought.”—Should not this make ts 
diftruft, at leaft, the operations of this faculty of 
our mind, and try to moderate and check this 
darling propenfity.—It feems a misfortune of the 
age—for we fee that it is a natural fource of dif- . 
turbance and revolution.—But here it will be 
immediately faid, “ What, muft we give over 
* thinking—be no longer rational creatures, and 
‘ & believe evety lie that is told us ?”? By no means. 
—Let us be really fational creatures—and, taught 
by experience, 9 ie in all our fpeculations on 
fubjeéts which eAgage the paflions, guard our. 
felves 
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fulves with the moft anxious care againft the riff, 
of having our judgments warped by our defires.—~ 
There is no propenfity of our nature of which 
the proper and mode(ft indulgence is not benefi: 
cial to man, and which is not ‘hurtful, when this 
indulgence is carried too far.—And if we candid- 
ly perufe the page of hiftory, we fhall be convin- 
ced that the abufe is great in proportion as the 
fubject is important. What has been fo ruinouf- 
ly perverted as the religious principle ?—What 
horrid fuperflition has it not produced? The 
Reader will not, I hope, take it amits that I pre. 
fume to direct his attention to fome maxims 
which ought to conduét a prudent man in his in- 
dulgence of a fpeculative difpofition, and apply 
them to the cafe in hand. 

Whoever will for a while call off his attention 
from the common affairs of life, the Cura hani- 
num, et rerum pondus inane, and will but reflect 
a lite on that wonderful principle within him, 
which carries him over the whole univerfe, and 
fhows him its various relations-—\Whoever alfo 
remarks what a /e/s than nothing he is, when com- 
pared with this unmeafureable fcene—Whoever 
does this,,cannot but feel an inexpreffible plea- 
fure in the contemplation.—He muit rife in his’ 
own eflimation, and be difpefed to cherifh with 
fondnefs this principle which fo eminently raifes 
him above all around him. f all the fources 


of 
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of human vanity this is furely the moft manly, 
the moft excufable, and the molt likely to be ex- 
travayantly indulged.—We may be certain that 
it will be fo indulged, and that men will fre- 
anently {peculate for the fake of {peculation alone, 
and that they will have too much confidence in 
the refults of this favourite occupation.—As there 
have been ages of indolent and abject credulity 
and fuperflition, it is next to certain that there 
are allo times‘of wild and extravagant {peculation 
—and when we fee it becoming a fort of general 
paffion, we may be certain that this is a cafe in 
point, 

This can hardly be denied to be the character 
of the prefent day. Jt is not denied. On the con- 
trary itis gloried in, as the prerogative of the 
8th century. All the {peculations of antiquity are. 
confidered as glimmerings (with the exceptions of 
a few brighter flafhes) when compared with our 
prefent meridian fplendor. We fhould therefore 
liflen with caution to the inferences from this 
boafted, umination. Alfo, whep we reflect on 
what pafles in gur own minds, and on what we 
obferve in the world, of the mighty influence of 
our defires and patlions on our judgments, we 
fhould carefully notice whether any fuch warping 
of the belief is prebable in the prefent cafe. 
That it is fo is abpoft certain—for the geucral 
and immediate ellect of this [lumination is to lef. 

31: .* fen 
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fen or remove many reftraints which the fanclions 
of religion lay on the indulgence of very flrong paf- 
fions, and to diminilh our revard for a certain puri- 
ty or corredinefs of manners, which religion recom- 
mends, as the only conduct fuited to our noble na- 
tures, and as abfolutely neccflary for attaining that 
perfection and happincfs of which we are capable. 
—Yor furely if we take away religion, it will be 
wifdom “ to eat aud to drink, fince to-mgrrow 
<¢ we die.” If, moreover, we fee this Wumina-" 
tion extolled above all fcience, as fijendly to vir- 
tue; as improving the heart, and as producing a 
juft morality, which will lead to happincfs, both 
for ourfelves and others, but perceive at the fame 
time that thefe aflurtions are made at the ex- 
pence of principles, which our natural feeling; 
force us to vencrate as fupreme and paramount 
to all others, we may then be certain that our 
informer is trying to mificad and deceive'us.—For 
all virtue and goodnefs, both of heart and con- 
duct, is in perfect harmony, and there is no jar- 
ring or inconfiftcncy. But we muit pafs this 
fentence on the durines of this Ilumination. 
Por ‘it is a melancholy truth that they have been 
preached and recommended, for the moft part, 
by clergymen, pail minilters, who, in the pre- 
fence of invoked Deity, “and in the face of 
the world, have fet thir lemn feal to a fyf- 
tem of doctrines directly sppofite to thofe recom- 
mended in their writings ; which do@trines they 
folemnty 
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folemnly profefs to believe, end folemnly fwear 
to inculcate—Surely the informations and in- 
ftructions of fuch nien fhould be rejected. —Where 
fhall we find their real opinions? In their folemn 
oaths ?——or in thefe infidel diflertations ?—In ei. 
ther cafe, they are deceivers, whether mifled by 
vanity, or by the mean defire of church-emolu- 
ments ; or they are proflitutes, courting the fo. 
ciety of the wealthy and fenfual.—Honefty, like 
juftice, adbnits of no degrces.—A man is honeft, 
or hie is a *nave-—and who would truft a knave ? 
—But fuch men are unfuitable inftructors for an- 
ether reafor —they are unwife ;—for, whatever 
they may think, they are not refpected as men 
of worth, but are inwardly defpifed as parafites, 
by the rich, who admit them into their company, 
and treat tem with civility, for their own rea- 
fons. We take inilrucions not merely from the 
knowing, -the Jearned,—but from the wile— 
not therefore from men who give fuch evidences 
of weaknefs. 

Such weuld be the conduct of a prudent man, 
who littens to the inflructions of another with 
the ferious intention of profiting by them. In 
the prefent cafe, he fees plain proofs of deyra- 
ded felfeflimation, of difhonefty, and of mean 
motives. But the prudent man will go further— 
he will remark that diflolute manners, and actions 
which are inevitpbly fubverfive of the peace and 

gia order, 
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order, nay, of the vcry exiftence of fociety, are 
the natural and neceffary confequenccs of irrelt- 
gion. Sheuld any doubt of this retain in his 
mind; fhould he fometimes think of an Mpiée- 
tus, or one or two individuals of antiquity, whu: 
were eminently virtuous, without the induence of’ 
religious fanétions, he fhould recollect, thot the 
Stoics were animated by the thousht, ear wl ile 
the wife man was playing the mame of lile, the 
gods were looking on, and pleafd wih bis fill 
Let him read the beautiful account civen by Dr 
Smith of the rife of the Stoic plilofophy, and he 
will fee that it was an artificial, but nebls, at. 
tempt of a few exalted minds, cuthufiiils in vir- 
tue, atruines to ftcel their fouls asaintt the dread. 
‘fal bur unavoidable misfortimes to which they 
vere continually oxpofed by the daily recurring 
revoluinus in the turbulent demacracics of an- 
cient Giecce. “Phere a Philofopher was this day a 
Magilracc, and the next day a captive and a flave. 
He would fee, that this fair picture of mental hap- 
pineis and independence was fitted for the con- 
templalion of only a few choicw fpinits, but had 
no influence on the bull of awankind. Te mul 
admire the noble characters who were animated 
by this manly enthufiafin, and) who have really 
- exhibited fome wonderful pictures of virtuous he. 
rom ; Lut he will regret, that the influence of 
‘thule manly, thele aatural prikciples, was noz 
more - 
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more ceiling He will fay to himfelf, “ Now 
“will a whole nation act, when religious fanc- 
“ tions are removed, and men ure actuated by rea- 
** fon alone?’ lle is not without jileruthion on 
his inspottant fubject. France has given an awful 
leflon to turrounding nations, by fhewing them 
what iy the natural clleé of thaking off the religi- 
ous principle, and the veneration for that pure mo. 
rality which charaCerifes Chriflianity. By a de- 
erce cf the Convention, (June 6. 1794), it is de- 
clarcd, that there is nothing criminal in the pro- 
rafeucus comimerce of the fexgs, and therefore 
Dothiug that duc rates from the female character, 
When wonum for ets that fhe is the depolitary of 
all domeliie fii faction,——that her honour is the 
facrcd bend cf focial lift—that on her modefty 
wad delicacy depend ail the refpedt and confidence 
that will make aman attach himfelf to her focie- 
ty, tree her froin labour, fhare with her the fruits 
of all his own exertions, and work with willing- 
WS and delivht, thay the may appear on all oc. 
cahions his equal, and the ornament of all his ac- 
quifitions, In the very arguinent which this {e- 
lected bedy of fcnators has given for the pro- 
priety of this decree, it has deyraded woman 
below all cftimation. “ It is to prevent her from 

" Mhurdering the fiuit of unlawful love, by re- 
‘** moving her ahamey and by relieving her from 


* the fear of want.” The fenators fay, * the 
«© Republic 
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‘¢ Republic wants citizens, and therefore mult 
*© not only remove this temptation of fhame, but 
« muft take care of the mother while fhe nurfes 
_ © the child. It is the property of the nation, 
_* and muft net be loft.” The woman all the 
while is confidered only as the fhe animal. the 
breeder of Sanfculottes. This is the j/# mora- 
lity of Wumination. It is really amufing (for 
things revolting to nature now amufe) to obfcrve 
with what fidelity the principles of the Muminati 
have expreffed the fentiments which take poffeflion 
cf a people who have fhaken off the fanctions of 
religion and morality.’ The following is part of 
the addrefs to P/ychurion and the company men- 
tioned in page 257 : ** Once more, Pfycharion, I 
** indulge you with a look behind you to the flow- 
“crv days cf childhaod. Now look forwards, 
© young tram! the holy circle of the marriagcable 
6 Cnuannaren) Wosome you. Young men, 
“© honour ilic young woman, the future breeder 
© ( ehacrerin)!? Vhen, to all,—“* Rejoice in 
ihe dawn of umination and of Freedom. Na- 
“ree at Jaf enjoys her facred never fading 
* yiehts. Lorg was her voice lcpt down by ci- 
‘© Sil fubordinatinn ; but the days of your majo- 
* rity nuw diaw nigh, and you will nol. yer, 
under ihe authority of guardiaus, account it a. 
«¢ yeproach to confider with enlightened eyes the 
« fecret work-thops of Nature; and to enjoy your 

« work 
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* work, and duty.” ’ Minos thought this very 
fine, but it raifed a tcrrible difturbance, and broke 
up the afluembly. Such are the effeds of this 
boatted enliyhtening of the human mind with re- 
fpect to relicion and morality. Let us next con- 
fider what is the refult of the mighty inform- 
tions which we have got in refpect of our focial 
or political connections. 

If, We have learned the fum-total of this po- 
litical Tumination, and fee that, if true, it is 
melancholy, deftructive of our prefent comforts, 
numerous as they are, and affords no profpett of 
redrefs from which we can profit, but, on the 
contrary, plunges mankind into conteft, mutual 
injury, and univerfal mifery, and all this for the 
chance only of prevailing in the conteft, and 
giving our polterity a chance of going on in peace, 
if no change fhall be produced, as in former times, 
by the cforts of ambiiitus men. But the Mu. 
mination appears to be partial, nay falfe. What 
is it? It holds out ro the Prince nothing but the 
refignaticn oi all his poftefiions, rights, and claims, 
fanctioncd by the quict poffeflion of ages, and by 
all the feelings of the human heart which give 
any notion of right to his loweft fubjc&. All thefe 
poffeffions and claims are difcovered to have arifen 
from ufurpations, and are thercfore tyranny. Mt 
has been difcovered, that all fubordia ue fubjec- 
tions were enforced, therefore their continuance fs 
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Alavery. But both of thefe hiftorical affertions are 
in a great degree falle, and the inferences from 
them are unreafonable. “Phe world has gone on 
as we fee it go on at picfunt.  Moft principalitics 
er fovercienties have arifcn as we fee perfonal au- 

‘ thorities and influence arife every day amon’ our- 
felves. Bufinels for the whole muft be done. 
Mofl men are fuflicientiy occupied by their pri- 
vate allairs, and they are indolent even iv thefe— 
they. are contented when another does the thing 
for them. ‘here is not a little ville, nor a 
fociety of men, where this is nor fecn every day. 
Some men have an cnjoyment in this Kiud of 
vitarious employment. All men like influence 
und power, and thue are compenfated for their 
trouble. Thus many petty managers of public 
affairs arife in every cou try. The mutual ani- 
molities of individials, and fill more, the ani- 
mofities of tribes, clans, and dificrent « Teciationc, 
give rife to another kind of fupericrs—o leaders, 
who direct the ftrugeles cf the reft, whether for 
offence or defence. ‘Vhe dlefeendants of Tfrae] 
faid “ they wanted a man to go out belure the 
“ people, like other nations.” As the fmall bufi- 
nefs of a few individuals requires a manager or a 
Icadcr, fo do fome more gencral affairs of thefe 
petty Mperiors, and many of -thefe alfo are indo- 
lent cnough to with this trouble taken off their 


v Ss » = . 
hands ; and thus another rank of fuperiors arifes, 
and 
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and a third, and fo on, till a great State may be 
farmed ; and in this gradation each clafs is a com- 
petent judge of the conduct of that clafs only 
which is immediately above it. All this may arife, 
and has often arilen, from voluntary conceffion 
alone. ‘This conceflion may proceed from vari- 
ous caufcs,-—from confidence in fuperior talents 
—from confidence in great worth,—motft general- 
ly from the refpeel or deference which all men feel 
for great poficilions. ‘This is frequently founded 
in {clf-interett and expectations of advantage ; but 
it is natural to man, an’ perhaps {prings from 
our inilmetive fympathy with the fatisfactions of 
others—we are unwilling to difturb them, and 
even wifh to promote them. 

But this Subordination may arife, and has often 
arifen, from other cauics—trom the love of power 
and influence, which makes fome men cager to 
lel others, or even to manage their concerns. 
We fee this every day, and ic may be perfectly 
innocent, Jt often arifes from the. delire of 
‘ gain of one kind or another. Even this 

may frequently be indulged with perfed inno- 
cence, and even with general advantage. Fre. 
quently, however, this fubordination is produced 
by the love of power or of gain puthed to an im- 
-modermte degree of ambition, and rendered une | 
jut. Now there arife oppreflion, tyranny, fuf- 
{erings, and flavery. Now appears an oppofition 
between the rights or claims of the oe and of 
’ 3k ; the 
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the people. Now the rulers come to confider 
themlelves as a different clafs, and their tranfac- 
tions are now only with each other.—P'rince be- 
comes the rival or the enemy of Prince ; and in 
their contefls one prevails, and the dominion 
is enlarged. ‘This rivalfhip may have begun in 
any rank of fuperiors, even between the firft ma- 
nagers of the affairs of the fmallcft communities ; 
and it muil be remarked that they only are the 
immediate gainers or lofers in the conteft, while 
thofe below them live at eafe, enjoying many ad- 
vantages of the delegation of their own cony 
cerns. 

No human fociety has ever proceeded purely 
in either of thefe two ways, but there has always 
bcen a mixture of both.—But this procefs is 
indifpenfably neccflary for the formation of a 
great nation, and for all the confequences that re- 
fult only from fuch a coalition.—Therefore it ig 
neceflary for giving rife to all thofe comforts, and 
luxuries, and elegances, which are to be found 
only in great and cultivated ftates. It is neceflary 
for producing fuch enjoyments as we fee around 
us in Europe, which we prize fo highly, and for 
which we are making all this flir and difturbance. 
I believe that no man who expects to be belicved 
will flatly fay that human nature and human en- 
joyments are not meliorated by this cultivation.— 
It feems to be the intention of nature, and, not- 
withftanding the aollics and vices of many, we can 

have 
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have little hefitation in faying that there are in 
- the moft cultivated nations of Europe, and even 
in the higheft ranks of thefe nations, men of great 
virtue and worth and of high accomplifiment-= 
Nor can we deny that fuch men are the fineft 
fpeciinens of human nature. Rouleau wrote a 
‘ whimfical pamphlet in which he had the vanity 
to think that he had proved that all thefe fruits 
of cultivation were lofles to humanity and to vir 
tue—Yet Roufleau could not be contented with 
the focicty of the rude and unpolifhed, although 
he pretended that he was almoft the fole worfhip- 
per of pure virtue.— He fupported himfelf, not by 
affiling the fimple peafant, but by writing mufic 
for the pampered rich. 

This is the circumftance entirely overlooked, or 
artfully kept out of fight, in the boafted Ilumina- 
tion of thefe days. No attention is paid to the 
important changes which have happened in nation- 
al greatnefg, in national connection, ift national im- 
provement—yet we never think of parting with any 
of the advantages, real or imaginary, which thefe 
changes have produced—nor do we reflect that in 
order to keep a great nation together —to make it 
aét with equality, or with preponderancy, among 
other nations, the individual exertions muft be 
concentrated, muft be dire&ted—and that this re- 
quires a ruler velted with fupreme power, and 
interefted by fame great and endearing motive, fuch 

: 3K2 as 
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as hereditary poflefion of this power and influ. 
ence, to maintain and defend this coalition of men. 
—All this is overlooked, and we attend only to 
the fubordination which is indifpentably neceflary. 
Its grievances are immediatcly felt, and they are 
heightened ten fold by a delicacy or fenfibility 
which fprings from the great improvements in the 
accommodations and enjoyments of life, which the 
gradual ufurpation and fubfequent fubordination 
have produced, and continue to fupport. But 
we are determined to have the clegance and gran- 
‘deur of a palace without the prince—We will 
not give up any of our luxurics and refinements, 
yet will not fupport thofe high ranks and thof¢ 
nice minds which produced them, and which 
mutt continue to keep them from degenerating into 
barbarous fimplicity and coarfe fenfuality—We 
would keep the philofophers, the poets, the artifts, 
but not the Moecenafes.-—It is very true that in 
fuch a ftateethere would be no Conjuration des 
Philofophes ; for in fuch a flate this vermin of 
_ philofophes and {cribblers would not have exifted. 
In fhort, we would have what is impoeffible. 

I have no hefitation in faying, that the Britifh 
Conftitution is the form of government for a 
great and refined nation, in which the ruling fenti. 

"ments and propenfities of human nature feem 
-moft happily blended and balanced. There is no 
-occafion to vaunt jit as the ancient rights of Bri- 

tons, 
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tons, the wiflom of ages, &c. It has attained its 
prefent pitch of perfection by degrees, and this 
not by the clforts of wifdom, but by the flruggles 
of vice and folly, working on a rich fund of good 
nature, and of manly fpirit, ‘that are confpicuous 
in the Britifh character. I do not hefitate to fay 
that itis the »v/y form of government which will 
admit and give full exercife to all the refpeCtable 
propenfties four nature, with the leaft chance of 
difturbance, and the greatelt probability ofman’s 
arriving at the higheit pitch of improvement in 
every thing that raifes him above the beafts of the 
field. Yet there is no part of it that may net, 
that is not, abufed, by puthing it ta an improper 
length, and the fame watchful care is neceflary for 
preferving our ineftimable bleffings that was em- 
ployed in acquiring them.—This. is to be done, 
not by flving at once to an abftract theory of the 
rights of man.—There is an evident folly in this 
procedure. What is this theory > It is the beft 
gencral fketch that we can draw of focial life, de- 
duced from our knowledge of human nature.— 
And what is this knowledge? It is a well digefted 
abftract, or rather a declaration of what «we have 


obferved of human aétions. What is the ufe . 


therefore of this intermediate picture, this theory 


of the rights of man?—It has a chance of being 


unlike the “original—it mutt certainly have im- 


perfections.—Theretore it can be of no ufe to us. 
—We 
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—We fhould go at once to the orisinal—we 
fhould confider how men have ackud—what have 
been their mutual expeCtations—their fond pro- 
penfitics—what of thefe are inconfiftent with each 
other—what are the degrees of indulgence which 
have becn admitted in them all without difturbance. 
—I will venture to fay that whoever does this, : 
will find himfelf imperceptibly fet down in the 
Britith parliament of King, Lords, and Com- 
mons, all look king at each ie with fomewhat 
of a cautious or jealous eye, while the reft of the 
_nation are fitting, ‘¢ each under his own vine, and 
““ under his own fig tree, and there is none to 
*¢ make him afraid.” : 
A moft valuable refult of fuch contemplation 
will be a thorough conviction that the grievance 
which is moft clamoroufly infifted on is the in- 
evitable confequence of the liberty and fecurity 
which we enjoy. I mean minifterial corruption, 
With all the difmal ‘tale of placemen, and penfion- 
ers, and rotten boroughs, &c. &c. Vhefe are never 
feen in a defpotic government—thcre thcy are not 
wanted—nor can they be very apparent in an un- 
cultivated and poor ftate—but in a laxurious na- 
tion, where pleafures abound, w here the returns 
of induftry are fecure ;_ here an individual looks 
on every thing as his own acquifition—he dues 
not feel his relation to the ftate—has no patriotifin 
-—thinks that be would be much happier if the 
ftate 
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ftate would let him alone.—He is fretted by the 
reftraints which the public weal lays on hin— 
therefore government and governors appear as 
checks and hindrances to his exertions—-hence a 
general inclination to refift adiminiftration.—Yet 
public bufinefs muft be done, that we may lie 
down and rife again in fafety and peace. —Admi- 
niftration muft be fupported—there are always 
perfons who with to poilefs the power that is ex- 
crcifed by the prefent miniflers, and would turn 
them out.—LHow is all this to be remedied ?—I fee 
no way but by applying to the felfihh views of in- 
dividuals—by rewarding the friends of adminiftra- 
tion—this may be done with perfe& virtue—and 
- “from this the felfith will conceive hopes, and’ will 
fupport a virtuous miniftry—but they.are as ready 
to help a wicked one.—This becomes the greatelt 
misfortune of a free nation.—Minifters are tempt- 
ed to bribe—and, if,a fyftematic oppofition be 
confidered as a neceffary part of a practical con- 
ftitution, it is almoft indifpenfable —and it is no 
. where fo prevalent as in g pure democracy.—Laws 

may be contrived to make it very troublefome— ° 
but can never extirpare it, nor greatly diminifh it 
——this can be done only by defpotifm, or ‘by na- 
tional virtue—It is a fhameful -complaint—we 
fhould not reprobate a few minifters, but the 
thoufands who take the bribes. —Nothing tends fo 
much to diminifh it in a corrupted nation as great 
limitations 
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limitations to the elegibility of reprefentalives— 
and thus is the beauty of ottr conftitution. 

We Lave not difcowred therfore, by this 
boaftet Iduinination, that Princes and fupeiiors 
are ufclefs, and n.ufl vanifh from the earth 5 nor 
that the people have now attained full ay, and 
are fit to govern theimfelves. We want only to 
revel for a little on the laft fruits of national 
cultivaion, which we would quickly confume, 
gnd never allow to be raifed again.-- No matter 
how this progref. began, whether from concef-: 
fion or ufurpation--Wee poffefs it, and if wife, 
we will preferve it, by ;referving its indifpen- 
fable fupports. ‘They have indeed been fre- 
quently employed very improperly, but their 
moft pernicious abufe has been this breed of 
feribbling vermin, which have made the body- 
politic {mart in every limb. 

Hear what opinion was et tertained of the fa- 
ges of France by their Prince, the Father of 
Louis XVI. the unfortunate martyr of Monarchy. 
*« By the principles of our new Philofophers, 
“¢ the Throne no longer wears the fplendour of 
* divinity. They maintain that it arofe from 
vialence, and that by the fame juftice that 
force erected it, force may again ‘bake it, and 
« overturn it. ‘Yhe people can never give up 
*¢ their power. ‘hey only let’ it out for their 
« own advantage, ang always retain the right to 

* refeind 
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 refcind the contract, and refume it whenever 
“ their perfonal advantage, their only rule of 
** condu&t, requires it. Our philofophers teach 
“ in public what our paffions fuggelt only in fe- 
“ eret. They fay to the Prince that all is per- 
‘¢ mitted only when all is in his power, any 
4 that his duty. is fulfilled when he has pleafe 
« his fancy. ‘Then, furcly, if the laws of felf- 
* intereft, that is, the felfwill of human pal 
£¢ “fons, fhall be fo generally admitted, that we 
‘© thereupon forget the eternal laws of God and 
‘* of Nature, all conceptions of right and wrong, 
“ of virtue and vice, of good and evil, mult be 
“ extirpated from the human heart. ‘Che throne 
*© muft totter, the fubjeéts muft become unma- 
“é nageable and mutinous, and their ruler hard- 
hearted and inhuman. The people will be ine 
‘© ceflantly either oppreffed, or in an uproar.””— 
‘¢ What fervice will it be if lorder {uch a book 
*¢ to'be burnt—the author can write another by 
*§ tomorrow.” This opinion of a Prince is un: 
polifhed indeed, and hamely, but itis jul. 
Weithaupt grants that “ there will be a ter. 
s¢ rible convulfion, and a ftorm—but this will 
* “be fucceeded by a calm—the unequal will now 
be equal—and whey the caufe of diffenfion is 
* thus removed, the world will be in peace.”—= 
True, when the caufes of diffenfion are removed. 
Thus, the deftruction of our crap by vermin is 
3 L at 
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at an end when a flood has fwept every thing 
away—but as new plants will fpring up in the 
walte, and, if not inflantly devoured, will again’ 
cover the ground with verdure, fo the induftry 
of man, and his defire of comfort and confidera- 
tion, will again accumulate in the hands of the 
diligent a greater proportion'of the good things 
of life. In this infant ftate of the emerging re- 
mains of former cultivation, comforts, which the 
prefent inhabitants of Europe would look on 
_with contempt, will be great, improper, and ha- 
zardous acquifitions. ‘he principles which au- 
thorife the propofed dreadful equalifation will 
as juftly entitle the idle or unfuccefsful of future 
days to ftrip the -poffeffor of his advantages, and, 
things muft ever remain on their favage level. 
‘WL IL think that the impreffion which the 

infincerity of conduét of, thofe inftruétors will 
leave on the mind, muft be highly ufeful. They 
are evidently teaching what they do not believe 
' themfelves—and here I do not confine my re- 
mark to their preparatory'dodtrines. which they 
afterwards explode. I make it chiefly with re- 
fpect. to their grand offenfible principle, which 
pervades the whole, a principle which they are . 
obliged to adopt againft their will.—They know 
that the principles of virtue are rooted in the 
heart, and that: they can only be f{mothered— 
~ but did they pretend to eradicate them, and: pro- 
* claim 
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_ claim hominem homini lupum, all ‘would fpurn at 
their inftru@tion.—We are wheedled, by tickling 
our fancy with the notion that facred virtue is 
not only fecure, butithar it is only in fuch hearts 
that it exerts its native energy. Senfible that the 
levelling maxims pow fpoken of are revolting to 
the mind, the Iluminators are under the necef- 
fity of keeping us from looking at the fhocking, 
picture, by dilplaying a beautiful fcene of Uto- 
pian happinefs—and they rock us afleep by the 
eternal lullaby of morality and univerfal philan- 
thropy. Therefore the foregoing narration of. 
the perfonal condu& of thefe inftru@ors'and ‘ree 
‘formers of the world, is highly ufeful, All this 
is to be brought about by the ‘native lovelinefs of 
pure virtué,. purged of the corruptions which 
fuperftitious fears have introduced, and alfo pur- 
‘ged of the felfith thoughts which are avowed*by 
the advocates of what their opponents call true 
religion. This is faid to hold forth eternal, re- 
wards to the good, and to threaten the’ wicked 
with dreadful punifhment. Experience has fhown 
how inefficient fuch motives aré. Can they be 
otherwife, fay our Llluminators? * Are they not 
addreffed to’a principle that is ungeneroys and 
felffh? But our do@rines, fay they, touch the 
hearts of the worthy. Virtue is beloved for her 
own fake,, and all will yield to her gentle fway. 
But look, Reader, look at Spartacus the mur. 
3 L 2 : derer, 
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derer—at Cato the keeper of poifons and the 
thief—Look at Tiberius, at Alcibiades, and the 
reft of the Bavarian ‘Pandemonium. — Look at 
Poor Bahrdt.—Go to France — look at Lequinio— 
at Condorcet *.—Look at the Monfter Orleans. 
All were liars. Their divinity had no in- 
‘fluence on their profligate minds: They only 
wanted to wheedle you, by touching the ftrings 
of humanity and goodnefs which are yet braced 
up in your heart, and which will ftill yield fweet 
harmony if you will accompany their notes with 
thofe of religion, and neither clog them with the 
groveling pleafures of fenfe, nor damp the whole 
with, the thought of eternal filence. 
A moft worthy and uccomplifhed gentleman, 
‘ who took refuge in this country,’ leaving behind 
him his property, and friends-to whom he was 
md@@ tenderly attached, often faid to me that no- 
thing fo much affected him as the revolution 
in the hearts of men.—Charatters which were 
’ unfpotted, 


* Dela Metherie fays, Fourn.. “de Phyf. Nov. 1792)4_ 
‘ that Condorcet ‘was brought: up .in, the houfe of the old 
Duke of Rochefoucault, who treated him as* his fon—got 
Tuigot to create 4 lucrative office for him, and raifed him 
to all his eminence—yet he purfued him with malicious re- 
ports—and a@ually employed ruffians to affaflinate him. 
Yet is Condorcet’s writing a model of humanity and ten- 
dernefs. 
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unfpotted, hearts thoroughly known to himfelf, 
having been tried by many things which fearch 
the inmoft folds of felfifhnefs or maleyolence— 
in fhort, perfons whofe judgments were excel- 
Jent, and on whofe worth he could have réfted 
his honour and his life, fo fafcinated by the con- 
tagion, that they came at laft to behold, and 
even to cominit the molt atrdcious crimes with 
delight. — He ufed fometimes to utter a figh 
which pierced my heart, and would fay, that it 
was cauled by fome of thofe things that had 
come acrofs his thoughts. He breathed his laf 
among us, declaring that it was impoffible to re- 
cover peace of mind, without a total oblivion of 
the wickednefs and miferies he had beheld. —— 
What a valuable -advice, “* Let him that think- 
«© eth he ftandeth, take heed left he fall.” 
When the prophet told Hazael that he would be- 
tray his Prince, he exclaimed, ‘+ Is thy. fervant 
' % a dog, that he fhould do fuch a thing ?” Yet 

. next day he murdered him. 

Never. fince the beginning of the world: has 
true! religion received fo complete an acknow- 
ledgment of her excellence, as has been extort- . 
ed from the fanatics who have attempted to de- 
firoy her. Religion ftood in their way, and the 
wretch. Marat, as well as the fteady villain Wei- 
fhaupt, faw that they could not proceed till they” 
had eradicated: all fentiments of the moral go- 

vernment 
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vernment of the univerfe. FIuman nature, im. 
proved as it has been by Religion, fhrunk from 
the tafks that were impofed, and it muft there- 
fore be brutalized—The grand confederation was 
“folemnly {worn to by millions in every corner of 
France—but, as Mirabeau faid of the declara-. 
tion of the Rights of Man, it muft be made only 
the ‘* Almanack of the bygone year’’—TVhere- 
fore Lequinio muft write a: book, declaring 
oaths to be nonfenfe, unworthy of fansculottes, 
and all religion to be a farce.—Not long after, 
they found that they had fome ufe for a Gad— 
but he was gone—and they could not find an- 
other.—Their conftitution was gone—and they 
have not yet found another. — What is now 
left them on which they can depend for awing.a 
man into a refpect for truth in his judicial decla- | 
rations ?——what but the honour of a Citizen of 
France, who laughs at all engagements, which he 
has broken again and again.—Religion has taken 
' off with her every fenfe of human duty,-What. 
can we expe but villany from an Archbifhop 
of Paris and his chapter, who made’a publi pro- 
fuflion that they had been playing the villains for 
many years, teaching what they thovght to be a 
bundle of lies? What, but the very thing which 
they have done, cutting ‘each others throats.— 
Have uot the enlightened citizens of France ap- 

plauded 


plauded the execution of ‘their fathers! Have 
not the furics of Paris denounced their own chil; 
dren ?—But turn your eyes from the horrifying 
fpectacle, and think on your own noble defcent and 
alliance. You are not the accidental produétions 
of a fatal chaos, but the work of a Great Artift, 
creatures that are cared for, born to noble prof- 
pects, and conducted to them'by the plaineft and 
moft fimple precepts, * to do juftly, to love 
- “ mercy, and to walk humbly before God,”* 
not bewildered by the falfe and fluttering glare 
of French Philofophy, but conducted by this clear, 
fingle light, perceivable by, all, “ Do to others 
** what you fhould reafonably expect them to da 
*€ to you.” 


Think not the Mufe whofe fober voice you hear, 
Contracts with bigot frown her fullen brow, 
Cafts round Religion’s orb the mifts of Fear, 
Or fhades with horror what with fmiles fhould 
glow. 


No—fhe would warm you with feraphic fire, 
Heirs as ye are of Heaven’s eternal day, 
Would bid you boldly to that Heaven afpire, 

Not fink and flumber in your cells of clay. 
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Is this the bigot’s rant? Away ye vain, 
Your doubts, your fears, in gloomy dulnefs 
{teep 3 
Go—foothe your fouls in ficknefs, death, or pain, 
- With the fad folace of eternal fleep. 


Yet know, vain f{ceptics, know, th’ Almighty 
Mind, 
Who breath’d on man a portion of his fire, 
Bade his free foul, by earth nor time conan’d, 
To Heaven, to immortality alpire. 


Nor fhall this pile of hope his bounty rear’d, 
By vain philofophy be e’er deltroy’d ; 
Eternity, by all or hop’d or fear’d, 
Shall be by all or fuffer’d or. enjoyld. 
Mason. 


The unfortunate Prince who has taken re- 
fuge in this kingdom, and‘ whofe fituation a- 
mong us is an illuftrious mark of the generofity 
of the nation, and of the fovereignty of its laws, 
faid to one of the Gentlemen about him, that 
© if this country was to efcape the general 
** wreck of nations, it would owe its preferva- 
** tion ta Religion.”—-When this was doubted, 
and it was obferved, that thore .had not been 
- wanting many Religionifls in France: “ True,” 
faid the Prince, ‘* but ney bck: not in earneft. 

; et i 
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“ —I fee here a ferious intereft in the thing. 
“ The people know what they are doing when 
“¢ they go to church —they underftand fomething 
“ of it, and take an intereft in it.’ May his 
obfervation be juft, and his expectations be fulfil- 
led! 

IV. I would again call upon my countrywo- 
men with the moft earneft concern, and befeech 
them to confider this fubject as of more particu- 
lar importance to themfelves than even to the 
men.—While woman is confidered as a refpett- 
able moral agent, training along with ourfelves 
for endlefs improvement; then, and only then, 
will fhe be confidered by lordly man as his 
equal ;—then, and only then, will fhe be allow- 
ed to have any rights; and thofe rights be re- 
fpected. Strip women of this prerogative, and they 
become the drudges of man’s indolence,’ or the 
pampered playthings of his idle hours; fubject 
to his capri€es, and flaves to his mean paffions. 
Soon will their prefent empire of gallantry be. 
over. It is arefinement of manners which {prang 
from Chriftianity; and when Chriftianity is for- 
gotten, this artificial diadem will be taken from 
their heads, and, unlefs they adopt the ferocious 
fentiments of their Gallic neighbours, and join 
in the general uproar, they will fink into the in- 
fignificance of the women in the turbulent re- 
publics of Greece, where they are never feen in 

| 3M the 
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the bufy haunts of men, if we except four or 
five, who, during the courfe of as many centu- 
turies, emerged from the general obfcurity, and 
appear in the hiftoric page, by their uncommon — 
talents, and by the facrifice of what my fair 
countrywomen {till hold to be the ornament of 
their fex. I-would remind them that they have 
it in their power to retain their prefent honour- 
able ftation in fociety. They are our early in- 
{tructors, and while mothers in the refpectable 
ftations of life continued to inculcate. on the 
tender minds of their fons a veneration for the 
precepts of Religion, their pliant children, re- 
ceiving their inftructions along with the affection- 
ate carefles of their mothers, got impreffions 
‘which long retained their force, and which pro- 
tected them from the impulfes of* youthful paf- 
fions, till ripening years fitted their minds for 
— iftening to ferious inftruGion from their public 
teachers. Sobriety and decency “of manners 
were then no flur. on the chara¢ter of a youth, 
and he was thought capable of ftruggling for m- 
dependence, of pre-eminence, fit either for fup- 
porting or defending the ftate, although he was 
neither a topet nor a rake. I believe that no 
man who has feen thirty or forty years of life 
will deny that the manners of youth are fadly 
changed in this refpeét. And, without prefu- 
tning to fay that this has proceeded from the ne- 

glect, 
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gle&t, and almoft total ceffation of the moral .e- 
ducation of the nurfery, I think myfelf well war- 
ranted, from my own obfervation, to fay that 
this education and the fober manners of young 
men have quitted us together. 

Some will call this prudery, and croaking. But 
I am almoft tranfcribing from Cicero, and from 
Quintilian.—Cornelia, Aurelia, Attia, and other 
ladies of the firft rank, are praifed by Cicero 
‘only for their eminence in this refpe& ; but not 
becaufe they were fingular. Quintilian fays that 
in the time immediately prior to his own, it 
had been the general practice of the ladies of 
rank to fperintend the moral education both of 
ons and daughters. But of late, fays he, they 
are fo engaged in continual and corrupting amufe- - 
ments, fuch as the flows of gladiators, horfe- 
tracing, and deep play, ‘that they have no time, 
and have yielded their places to Greek governefles 
and tutors, outcafts of a nation more fubdued by 
their own vices than by the Roman arms, I dare 
fay this was laughed at, as croaking about the cor- 
ruption of the age. But what was the confe- 
quence of all this ?—~The Romans became the moft 
abandoned voluptuarjes, and, to preferve their 
mean pleafures, they crouched as willing flaves 
to a fucceflion of ,the vileft tyrants that ever dif- 
graced humanity. - 


3 M 2 What 
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What a noble fund of felf-eftimation would our 
fair partners acquire to themfelves, if, by reforming 
the manners of the young generation, they fhould 
be the means of reftoring peace to the world! 
They have it in their power, by the renewal of the 
good old cuftom of early inftru€tion, and perhaps 
ftill more, by impreffing on the minds of their 
daughters the fame fentiments, and obliging them 
to refpect fobricty and decency in the youth, and 
pointedly to with-hold their {miles and civilities 
from all who’ tranfgrefs thefe in the imalleft de- 
gree. This is a method of proceeding that «wil! mo/t 
certainly be victorious. Then indeed will the wo- 
men be the faviours of their country. While there- 
fore the German fair have been repeatedly brand- 
ed with having welcomed the French invaders*, let 
our Ladies {tand up for the honour of free- Lorn 
Britons, by turning again{t the pretended enlight- 
eners of the world, the arms which nature hae put 
into their hands, and which thofe profligates have 
prefumptuoufly expected to employ ‘in extending 
their influence over mankind, The empire of 

beauty 


* Ihave met with this charge i in marly places: and one 
book in particular, written by a Pruffian General Officer, 
who was in the country over-run by the French troops, gives 
a detail of the condu& of the women that is very remark. 
able. He alfo fays that infidelity has become very prevalent, 
among the ladies in the ‘higher | circles. Indeed this melan- 
choly account is to be found in many paflages of the privats 
portefpondence of the L/luminati. 
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beauty is but fhort, but the empire of virtue is 
durable; nor is there an inflance to be met with 
of its decline. If it be yet poffible to reform the 
world, it is poffible for the fair. By the confti- 
tution of human nature, they muft always appear 
as the ornament of life, and be the objects of 
fordnefs and affection; fo that if any thing can 
“make head againft the felfifh and overbearing dif- 
‘ pofitions of man, it,is his refpectful regard for-the 
fex. But mere fondnefs has but little of the ra- 
tional creature in it, and we fee it harbour every 
day in the breaft that is filled with the meaneft 
and moft turbulent paflions. No where is it fo 
-{trong as in the harems of the Eaft ; and as long 
as the women afk nothing of the men but fond- 
nefs and admiration, they will get nothing elie— 
they will never be refpected. Butget them roufe 
themfelves, affert their dignity, Pircning their 
own elevated fentiments of human nature, and by 
acting up to this claim, and they may then com- 
mand the world. 

V. Another good confequence that fhould re- 
fult from the account that has been given of the 
proceedings of this confpiracy is, that fince the 
faicinating picture of human life, by which men 
have been wheedled into immediate anarchy and 
rebellion, is infincere, and a mere artificial crea- 
ture of the imagination it can have no fteadinefs, 
pyt muft be changed by every freak of fancy, 2 

y 
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by every ingenious fophift, who can give an equal 
plaufibility to whatever fuits his prefent views. It 
js as much an airy phantom as any other whim of 
Free Mafonry, and has no prototype, no original 
pattern in human nature, to which recourfe may 
always be had, to correc miftakes, and keep 
things in a conftant tenor. Has not France given 
the moft unequivocal proofs of this? Was not 
the declaration of the Rights of Man, the pro- 
duétion of their moft brilliant Illuminators, a pic- 
ture in abftraéio, where man was placed at a dif- 
tance from the eye, that no falfe light of local 
fituation might pervert the judgment or engage 
the paflions ? Was it not declared to be the maf- 
terpiece of human wifdom? Did not the nation 
confider it at leifure? and having it continually 
before their gyes, did they not, ftep by ftep, give 
their affent S.. different articles Rd their Con- 
ftitution, derived from it, and fabricated by 
their moft choice Illuminators ? And did not this 
Conftitution draw the applaufes of the bright ge- 
niufes of other nations, who by this time were bufy 
in perfuading, each his countrymen, that they 
were ignoramufes in ftatiftics, and patient flaves 
-of oppreffion or of ancient prejudices? Did not 
panegyrics on it iffue from every garret in Lon- 
don? Where is it.now? where is its fucceffor ? 
Has any one plan of government fubfifted, except 
while it was fupportéd by the incontroulable and 
inexorable 
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inexorable power of the guillotine? Is not the 
prefent adminiftration of France as much as ever 
- the object of difcontent and of terror, and its co- 
ercions as like as ever to the fummary.juftice of 
the Parifian mob? Is there any probability of its 
permanency in a {tate of peace, when the fears 
of a foreign enemy no longer give a confolida- 
tion to their meafures, and oblige them either to 
agree among themfelves, or immediately to pe- 
rifh ? ; 

VI. The above aecounts evince in the moft 
uncontrovertible manner the dangerous tenden- 
cy of all myftical focieties, and of all affociations 


who hold fecret meetings. We fee that their u-" 


niform progrefs has been from frivolity and non- 
fenfe to wickednefs and fedition. Weifhaupt has 
been at great pains to fhow the good effects of 
fecrecy in the Affociation, and the arguments are 
valid for his purpofe.—But all” his arguments are 
fo many diffuafive advices to every thinking and 
fober mind. The man who really wifhes to dif- 
cover an abftrufe truth will place himfelf, if pof- 
fible, in a calm fituation, and will by no means 
expofe himfelf to the impatient hankering for fe. 
crets and wonders—and he will always fear that 
a thing which refolutely conceals itfelf cannot 
bear the light.» All who have ferioufly employed 
themfelves in the difcovery of truth have found 
"the great advantages of open communication of 

fentiment. 
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fentiment. And it is againft common fenfe to 
imagine that there is any.tning of vaft import- 
ance to mankind which is yet a fecret, and which 
muft be kept a fecret in order to be ufeful. his 
is again{t the whole experience of mankind—~And 
furely to hug in one’s breaft a fecret of fuch migh- 
ty importance, is to give the lic to all our pro- 
feflions of brotherly love. What a folecifm! a 
fecret to enlighten and reform the whole world.— 
We render all our endeavours impotent when we’ 
grafp at a thing beyond our power. Let an affo- 
ciation be formed with a ferious plan for reform- 
ing its own members, and let them extend their 
numbers in proportion as they fucceed—this 
might do fome good.—But muft the way of 
doing this be a fecret?—-It may be to many— 


who will not look for it where it is to'be found— 
It is this, 


“ Do good,—feck peace,—and purfue it.” 


But it is almoft affronting the reader to fuppofe 
arguments neceffary on this point. If there be a 
neceflity for fecrecy, the purpofe of the Affociation 
is either frivolous, or it is felfith. ' 

Now, in either cafe, the danger of fuch fecret 
affemblies is manifeft.—Mere frivolity can never 
ferioufly occupy men come to age. And accord- 
ingly we fee that_in every quarter of Europe 
where Free Mafonry has been eftablifhed, the: 

Lodges 
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Lodges have become feedbeds of public mifchief. 
I believe that no ordinary Brother will fay, that the 
occupations in the Lodges are any thing better than 
frivolous, very frivolous indeed. The diftribution 
of charity needs be no fecret, and it is but a very 
fmall part of the employment of the meeting.— 
This being the cafe, it is in human nature that 
the greater we fuppofe the frivolity of fuch an 
affociation to be, the greater is the chance of its 
ceafing to give fufficient occupation to the mind, 
and the greater is the rifk that the meetings may 
be employed to’ other purpofes which require 
concealment. When this happens, felf-interelt 
alone muft prompt and rule, and now there is no 
length that fome men will not go, when they 
think themfelves in no danger of detection and 
punifhment. The whole proceedings of the fe- 
cret focieties of Free Mafons on the Continent 
(and Lam authorifed to fay, of fome Lodges in 
Britain) have taken one turn, and this turn is per- 
fedtly natural, In all countries there are men of 
licentious morals. Such men with to have a fafe 
opportunity of indulging their wits in fatire and 
farcafm ; and they are pleafed with the fupport 
of others.—The defire of making profelytes is in 
every breaft—and it is whetted by the reftraints 
of fociety.—-And_ all] ‘countries have difcontented 
‘men, whofe grumblings will raife difcontent in 
others, who might not have attended to fome of 

3N the 
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the trifling hardfhips and injuries they met 
with, had they not been reminded , of them. 
To be difcontented, and not ‘to think of fchemes 
of redrefs, is what we cannot think natural or 
manly ;—and where can fuch fentiments and 
{chemes find fuch fafe utterance and fuch proba- 
ble fupport as in a fecret fociety? Free Mafonry 
is innocent of all thefe things ; but Free Mafonry 
has been abufed, and at laft totally perverted— 
and fo will and muft any fuch fecret affociation, 
as long as men are licentious in their opinions or 
wicked in their difpofitions. 
"It were devoutly to be wifhed ‘therefore that 
the whole Fraternity would imitate the truly 
benevolent conduct of thofe German Lodges who 
have formally-broken up, and made a_ patriotic, 
facrifice of their amufement ‘to the fafety of the 
ftate. Icannot think the facrifice great or coft- 
ly. It can be no diflicult matter to find as plea- 
fant a way of pafling a vacant hour—and the 
chatitable deeds of the members need not dimi- 
nifh in the fmalleft degree. Every perfon’s little 
circle of acquaintance will give him opportunities 
- of gratifying his’ kind difpofitions, without the 
chance of being miftaken in the worth of the per- 
fon on whom he beftows his favours. There is 
no occafion to go to St Peterfburg for a poor 
Brother, nor to India for a convert ‘to Chriftiani- 
ty, as long as we {ce fo many fufferers ‘and infi- 
dels among ourfelves, 
. But: 
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But not only are fecret focieties dangerous, but 
all focieties whofe object is myfterious. ‘The whole 
hiftory of man is a proof of this pofition. In no 
age or country has there cver appeared a myfteri- 
ous affociation which did not in time become a 
public nuifance. Ingenious or defigning men of 
letters have attempted to fhow that fome of the 
ancient myfteries were ufeful to mankind, contain- 
ing rational doétrines of natural religion. This 
-was the {trong hold of Weifhaupt, and he quotes 
the Eleufinian, the Pythagorean, and other my- 
fteries. But furely their external figns and tokens, 
were every thing that is fhocking to decency and 
civil order. It is uncommon prefumption for the 
learned of the 18th century to pretend to know 
more about them than their, contemporaries, the 
philofophers, the lawgivers of antiquity. Thefe 
' give no fuch account of them. _I would defire 
any perfon who admires the ingenious differtations 
of Dr Warburton to read a dull German book, 
called Caradteriftik der Myfterien der Altern, pus 
blifhed at Frankfort in 1787. The author con- 
tents himfelf with a patient collection of every 
{crap of every ancient author who has faid any 
thing about-them. If the reader can fee any thing 
in them but the moft abfurd and immoral poly- 
theifm and fable, he muft take words in a fenfe 
that is ufelefs in reading any other piece of ancient 
compofition. I have a notion that the Dionyfiaes 

3N 2 of 
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of Ionia had fome {cientific fecrets, viz. all the 
knowledge of practical mechanics which was em- 
ployed by their architeéts and engineers, and that 
they were really a Mafonic Fraternity. But, like 
the ///uminati, they tagged to the fecrets of Mafonry 
the fecret of drunkennefs and debauchery ; they 
had their Sifter Lodges, and at laft became rebels, 
fubvertcrs of the States where they were protect. 
ed, till aiming at the dominion of all Ionia, they 
were attacked by the neighbouring States and dif- ” 
perfed. They were Iluminators too, and wanted to 
introduce the worfhip of Bacchus over the whole 
country. Kes re Arorusw tay Aoixy dany xablepooarres, {es 
xer rns WSixnc. Strabo.—Perhaps the Pythagoreans 
had alfo fome {cientific fecrets ; but they too were 
Mluminators, and thought it their duty to overfet 
the State, and were themfelves overfet. ‘ 
Nothing is fo dangerous as a myftic Affociation.. 
The object remaining a fecret in the hands of the 


' managers, the reft fimply put a ring in their own 


é 


nofes, by which they may be led about at plea- 
fure ; and ftill panting after the fecret, they are 
the better pleafed the lefs they fee of their. way. 
A myftical obje& enables the leader to fhift his 
ground as he pleafes, and to a¢commodate himfelf 
to every current fafhion or prejudice. This again 


gives him almoft unlimited power; for he can 


make ufe of thefe prejudices to lead men by 
troops. He finds them already affociated by their 
prejudices, . 
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prejudices, and waiting for a leader to concentrate 
their ftrength and fet them in motion. And once 
great bodies of men are fet in motion, with a ~ 
creature of their fancy for a guide, even the en- 
gineer himfelf cannot fay, “ Thus far fhalt thou 
“© go, and no farther.” 

VIl. We may alfo gather from what we have 
feen, that all declamations on univerfal philan- 
thropy are dangcrous. Their natural and imme- 
diate effect on the mind is to increafe the difcon- 
tents of the unfortunate, and of thofe in the la- 
borious ranks of life. No one, even of. the Illu- 
minators, will deny that thefe ranks mutt be fil- 
led, if focicty exifts in any degree of cultivation 
whatever, and that there will always be a greater 
number of men who have no farther profpect. 
Surely it is unkind to put fuch men continually in 
mind of a ftate in which they might be at their 
eafe; and it is unkindnefs unmixed, becaufe all 
the change that they will produce will be, that 
James will ferve John, who formerly was the fer- 
vant of James. Such declamations naturally tend 
to caufe men make light of the obligations and 
- duties of common patriotifm, .becaufe thefe are 
reprefented as fubordinate and inferior to the 
greater and more noble affeCtion of univerfal be- 
nevolence. I do not pretend to fay that patrio~ 
_ tifm is founded in a rationd}ly- perceived | pre-emi- 
nence or excellence of the fociety with which we 


“are 
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are connected. But if it be a fact that fociety will 
not advance unlefs its members take an intereft in 
it, and that human nature improves only in focie- 
ty, furely this intereft fhould be cherifhed in every 
breaft. Perhaps national union arifes from na- 
tional animofity;—but they are plainly diflin- 
guifhable, and union is not neceffarily productive 
of injuftice. The fame arguments that have any 
force againft patriotifm are equally good againft 
the preference which natural inftin¢ gives parents 
for their children; and furcly no onc can doubt 
of the propricty, of maintaining this in its full 
force, fubjeé&t however to the precife laws of jul, 
tice. ooh 
But I am inthe wrong to adduce paternal or 
fijial affection in defence of patriotifm and loyal- 
ty, fince even thofe natural inftinéts are reproba* 
ted by the J/uminati, as hoftile to the all-contpre- 
hending philanthropy. Mr de la Metherie fays, 
that among the memorials fent from the clubs in, 
England to the national Affembly, he read two, © 
(printed), in which the Affembly was requefted, 
to eftablifh a community of wives, and to take 
children from their parents, and educate them for 
the nation. In full compliance with this dictate 
of univerfal philanthropy, Weifhaupt would have 
murdered his own child and his concubine,—and _ 
Orleans voted the death ‘of his near relation. 

: Indeed, 
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Indeed, of all the confequences of. Iluminaton, 
the moft melancholy is this revolution which it 
feems to operate in the heart of man,—this for- 
cible facrifice of every affection of the heart to an 
ideal divinity, a mere creature of the imagination. 
—It feems a prodigy, yet it is a matter of expe- 
rience, that the farther we advance, or vainly 
fuppofe that we do advance, in the knowledge of 
our mental powers, the more are our moral feel- 
ings flattened and done away. I remember reading, , 
long ago, a differtation on the nurfing of infants 
by a French academician, Le Cointre of Verfailles. 
He indelicately fupports his theories by the cafe 
of his own fon, a weak puny infant, whom his 
mother was obliged to keep continually applied to 
her bofom, fo that fhe rarely could get two hours 
of fleep during the time of fuckling him. Mr Le 
Cointre fays, that fhe contraéted for this infant 
“© une partialité tout-a-fait deraifonable.”’—Plato, 
or Socrates, or Cicero, would probably have ex- 
plained this by the habitual exetcife of pity, a 
very endearing emotion.—But our Academician, 
better illurninated, folves it by ftimuli on the pa- 
pille, and on the nerves of tlie fkin, and by’ the 
meeting of the humifying aura, &c. and does 
not feem to think that young Le Cointre was 
much indebted to his mother. It would amufe 
me to learn that this was the wretch Le Cointre, 
Major of the National Guards of Verfaillcs, who 
countenanced 
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countenanced and encouraged the fhocking trea- 
fon and barbarity of thofe ruffians on the 5th and 
6th of Otober 1789. Complete freezing of the 
heart would (I think) be the confequence of a 
theory which could perfe€tly explain the affec- 
tions by vibrations or cryftallizations—Nay, any 
very perfect theory of moral fentiments muft have 
fomething of this tendency.—Perhaps the ancient 
fyftems of moral philofophy, which were chiefly 
fearches after the /ummum bonum, and fyftems of 
moral duties, tended more to form and ftrength- 
en the heart, and, produce a worthy man, than 
the moft perfec theory of modern times, which 
explains every phenomenon by means of a nice 
anatomy of our affections. 

So far therefore as we are really more illuent. 
nated, it may chance to give us an eafier victory 
over the natural or inftin¢tive attachments of man- 
kind, and make the facrifice to univerfal philan- 
thropy lefs coftly to the heart. I do not how- 
ever pretend to, fay that this is really the cafe; 
but I think myfelf fully warranted to fay, that in- 
creafe of virtuous affections in general has not 
been the fruit of modern Illumination. I will 
not again ficken the reader, by calling his at- 
tention to Weifhaupt and his affociates or fuc- 
ccflors. But let us candidly- contemplate the 
world around us, and particularly the perpetual 
advocates of univer{al philanthropy. What have 

been, 
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been the general effects of their continual decla- 
mations ? Surely very melancholy ; nor can it ea. 
fily be otherwife—-An ideal ftandard is conti- 
nually referred to. This is nade gigantic, by be- 
ing always feen indiflinGly, as, through a mift, or 
rather a fluttering air. In comparifon with this, 
every feeling that we have been accuftomed to re- 
{pect vanithes as infignificant ; and, adopting the 
Jefuitical maxim, that “ the great end fandtifies 
‘* every mean,” this fum of Cofmo-political good 
is made tg eclipfe or cover all the prefent evils 
which mult be endured for it. The faét now is, 
that we are become fo familiarifed with enormi- 
ties, fuch as brutality to the weaker fex, cruelty 
to old age, wanton refinement on barbarity, that 
we now hear unmoved accounts of fcenes, from 
which, a few years ago, we would have fhrunk 
back with horror: With cold hearts, and a me- 
taphyfical {cale, we meafure the prefent miferics ° 
of our fellow-creatures, and compare them with 
the accumulated miferies of former times, occas 
fioned through a courfe of ages, and afcribed to 
the ambition of Princes. In this artificial mans 
ner are the atrocities of France extenuated 3 and 
we ftruggle, and partly fuccced, in reafoning our- 
felves out’ of. all the feelings which link men to- 
gether in fociety.—The tics of father, hufband, 
brother, friend,—all are abandoned for an emo» 
tlori which we muft even ftrive to excite,—univeriak 
3 0 philanthropy. 
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philanthropy. Dut this is fad perverfion of na- ‘ 
ture. ‘ IIe that loveth not his brother whom he 
* hath feen, how can he love God whom he hath 
“ not fecn??—Siill lefs can he love this ideal be- 
ing, of which he labours to conjure up fome in- 
difliné and flecting notion. It is alfo highly ab- 
furd; for, in trying to colle€ the circumiftances 
which conflitute the enjoyments of this Citizen 
of the World, we find ourfelves juft brought back 
to the very moral feelings which we are wantonly 
throwing away. Weifhaupt allures us by the hap- 
" pinefs of the patriarchal life as the fummum bonum , 
of man. But if it is any thing more than eating 
and fleeping, and bullying with the neighbouring 
patriarchs, it muft confift in the domeftic and 
neighbourly affuGions, and every other agrccable 
moral feeling, all which are to be had in our pre- 
fent flate in greater abundance. 

Put this is all a pretence ;—the wicked corrup- 
ters of manlind haye no fuch vicws of human fe- 
licity, nor would they be contented with it ;—~ 
they want to intrigue and tolead; and their pa- 
triarclal life anfwers the fame purpofe of tickling 
the fancy as the Arcadia of the poets. Horace 
fhows the frivolity of thefe declamations, without 
formally enouncing the moral, in his pretty Ode, 


Beatus ille qui procul negottis, —* 


The ufurer, aftcr expatiating on this Arcadian fe- 
licity, 
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licity, huriics away to change, and puts his whole 
cafh again out to ufury. : 

Equilly ineffective are the declamations of 
Cofino-politifm on a mind filled with felfifh 
pafious ;—they juft ferve it for a fubterfuge.— 
‘The ties of ordinary life are broken in the firft 
place, and the Citizen of the World is a wolf 
of the defert. 

The unhappy confequence is, thet the natural 
progrefs of liberty is retarded. Had this ignis fa- 
tuus not appeared and mifled us, the improve- 
ments which true Illumination has-really produced, 
the increafe in {ciences and arts, and the improve- 
ment in our eftimate of life and happinefs, would 
have continued to work filently and gradually in 
"all nations ; ‘and thofe which are Jefs fortunate in 
point of government would allo have improved, 
bit by bit, without lofing any fenfible portion of 
their prefent enjoyments in the poifeffion of riches, 
or honours, or power. ‘Thofe pretenfions would 
gradually have come to balance each other, and 
true liberty, fuch as Britons enjoy, might have 
taken place over all. 

Inftead of this, the. inhabitants of eyery State 
are put. into a fituation where every individual is 
alarmed and injured by the fuccels of another, be- 
caufe all pre-emificnce is criminal. ‘Therefore there 
mult be perpetual jealoufy and ftruggle, Princes 
are now alarmed, fince they fee the aim of the 

302° lower 
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lower claffes, and they repent of their former liberal 
conceflions. All parties maintain a fullen diftance 
and re.erve;—the people become unruly, und 
the Sovereign hard-hearted ; fo that liberty, fuch 
as can be enjoyed in peace, is banifhed from the 
country. 

VIII. When we fee how eayerly the Mlumi- 
nati endeavoured to infinuate their Bretlyen inta 
all offices which gave them influence on the pu- 
blic mind, and particularly into fetainaries of 
ecucation, we fhould be particularly careful to 
prevent them, and ought to examine with anxi- 
ous attention the manner of thinking of all who 
offer themfelves for teachers of youth. There 
is no part of thc fecict correfpondence of Spar- 
tacus and his Affociates, in which we fee more va- 
ried aud artful methods for fecuring pupils, than 
in his own conduét relpeCting the ftudents in the 

" Univerfity, and the injundtiuns he gives to others. 
There are two men, Socher and Drexl, who had 
the yeneral mfpection of the {chools in the E. 
lectorate. ‘Lhey are treated by Spartacus as per- 
fons of the greateft confequence, and the inftruc- 
tions given them ftick at no kind of corruption. 
Weifhaupt is at pains, by circuitous and mean 
arts, to induce young gentlemen to come under 
his care, and, to one whom he defcribes in an- 
other letter as a Jittke mafter who mut have 
much indulgence, he caules it to be intimated, 

that 
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that in the quarters where he is to be lodged, he 
will get the key of the ftreet-door, fo that he can 
admit whom he will.’ In all this canvafling he 
never quits the great object, the forming the 
mind of the young man according to the princi- 
ples of univerfal Liberty and Equality, and to 
gain this point, feruples not to flatter, and even 
to excite his dangerous pailions. We may be 
certain, that the zeal of Colmo-politifm will ope- 
rate in the fame way in other men, and we ought 
therefore to be folicitous to have all that are the 
inftructors of youth, perfons of the moft decent 
manners. No queflion but fobriety and hypocri- 
fy may inhabit the fame breaft. But its imme- 
diate cf@ on the pupil is at leaft fafe, and it is 
always caly for a fenfible parent to reprefent the 
reftrictions laid on the pupil by fuch a man as 
the effets of uncommon anxiety for his fafety. 
Whereas’ there is no cure for the lax principles 
that may ftcal upon the tender mind that is not 
early put on its guard. Weifhaupt undoubtedly 
thought that the principles of civil anarchy 
would be eafieft inculcated on minds that had 
already shaken off the reftraints of Religion, and 
entered into hubits of fenfual indulgence. We 
fhall be fafe-if we truft his judgment in this mat- 
ter——— We fhould be particularly obfervant of 
the character and principles of Men of Talents, 
who ofler themfelves for thefe offices, becaufe 

their 
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thir influcnce mull be very preat. Indeed this 
anxiety fot exterd to ad offices which in any 
way give the holders any remarkable influence 
on the mirds cf coifideralle auiabers. Such 
fhould always Ge filled by men of immu ote 
charncters and approve | principles; awd am tones 
“Vike the prefemt, whore the mofl ellcntial quef- 
tions are the {udjects of frequent difcullion. we 
fhovld always confider with fome diftruit the 
men who ise very Coutious in declaring ther opi- 

nions on thefe quetlious. 
ht is a great inisforrune undoubtedly to feel our- 
felves in a fituation which males us damp the 
enjoyments of lile with fo muc.ifulprivn. But 
the hiftory, of mankind fhows us that many yreat 
revolutions have been produced by remote and 
apparently frivolous caufes. When things come 
to a height it is frequently impoflible to find a 
cure—at any rate medicina fero paratur, and it is 
much better to prevent the diteale—principiis obfta 

' ——wenicnti occurrite morbo. 
1X. Nor can it be faid that thefe are vain fears. 
We know that the enemy is working among us, 
and that there are many appearances in thele 
kingdoms which flrongly refemble the contri. 
vaace of this dangerous Affociation. We know 
that before the Order of Liluminati was broken up 
" bythe Elector of Bavaria, there were leveral Lodges 
in Britain, and we may be ceriain that they are 
not 
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notall broken up. I know that they are not, and 
that within thee two years’fome Lodues were ig- 
norant, or alleded to be fo, of the corrupted prin- 
ciples and daneerous defigns of the Hluminati. 
The conflitution of the Order fhows that. this 
may he, for the Lodges themlelves were illuminae 
ted by degrees. But I muft remark that we can 
hardly fuppofea Lodge to be eftablifhed in any 
place, unlefs there be fome very zealous Brother 
at land to iniruct and direét it. And I think 
that a perfon can hardly be advanced as far as the 
rank of Scotch Kniyht of the Order, and be a 
fafe man cither for our church or flate. Tam 
very well informed that there are feveral thou- 
fands of fubferibing Brethren in London alone, 
and we can hardly doubt but that many of that 
number are well advanced. The vocabulary alfo 
of the Illuminati is current in certain focieties 
among us. Thefe focicties have taken the very 
name and conftitution of the, French and German 
focietics. Correfponding—A ftiliated —Provincial 
~—Refcript—Convention— Reading Societies— 
Citizen of the World—Liberty and Equality, 
the Imprefcriptible Rights of Man, &c. &c. And 
mutt it not be acknowledyed that our public ar- 
biters of literary merit have greatly changed their 
manner of treatmeat of theological and political 
writitigs of late years? Till Peine’s Age of Rea. | 
fon appeared, the moft {ceptical writings of Eng. 

land 
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land kep* within the bounds of decency and of 
argument, and we have not, in the courfe of two 
centuries, one piece that fhould be compared with 
many of the blackguard produétions of the Ger- 
man prefics. Yet even thofe performances ge- 
nerally met with fharp reproof as well as judicious 
refutation. This is a tribute of commendation to 
which my country is moft juftly eniitled. Ina 
former part of my life I was pretty converfant in 
writings of this kind, and have feen almoft ever7 
Englifh performance of note. I cannot exprcfs 
the furprife and difguft which I felt at the number 
and the profs indecency of thé German diflerta- 
tions which have come in, my way fince | began 
this little hiftory,—and inany of the titles which I 
obferve in the Leipzig catalogues are fuch as I 
think no Britith writer would make ufe of. Tam 
told that the licentioufnefs of the prefs has been 
equally remarkable in France, even before the Re- 
volution.—May this fenfe of propriety and de- 
cency long continue to protect us, and fupport 
the national character for real good breeding, as 
dur attainments in manly fcience have hitherto 
gained us the refpect of the furrounding nations. 
I cannot help thinking that Britith “Mcanment, 
or Britith delicacy, is changed ; for Paine’s book 
is treated by molt of our Reviewers with an affec. 
ted liberality and candour, and is laid before the 
public as $ quite new matter, and a fair field for 
ra on 
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difcufhon—and it ftrikes me as if our critics were 
more careful to let no fault of his opponents pafs 
unnoticed than to expofe the futility and rudenefs 
of this indelicate writer. In the reviews of politi- 
cal writings we fee few of thofe kind endeavours, 
which real love for our conftitutional government 
would induce a writer to employ in order to 
leffen the fretful-difcontents of the people; and 
there is frequently betrayed a fatisfa€tion at find- 
ing adminiftration in ftraits, either through mif- 
conduét or misfortune. Real love for our coun- 
try and its government would (I think) induce a 
perfon to mix with his criticifms fome fentiments 
of fympathy with the embaraffinent of a minifter 
loaded with the bufinefs of a great nation, in a fi- 
tuation never before experienced by any minifter. 
The critic would recolle& that the minifter was a 
man, fubjeét to error, but not neceffarily nor altos 
gether bafe. But it feems to be an affumed prin- 
ciple with fome of our political writers and re- 
viewers that government mufl always be in fault, 
and that every thing needs a reform. Such were 
the beginnings on the continent, and we cannot 
doubt but that attempts are made to influence 
the public mind in this country, in the very way 

that has been practifed abroad.—Nay, 
-X, The deteftable doétrines of Iluminatifm 
have been openly preached among us. Has not 
- Dr Prieftly faid, (I think in one of his letters on 
3P the 
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the Birmingham riots), ‘* That if the condition of 
“¢ other nations be as much improved as that of 
«* France will be by the change in her: fyftem of 
‘* government, the great crifis, dreadful as it may 
“appear, will be a confurnmation devoutly to be 
‘© wifhed for ;—and though calamitous to many, 
‘¢ perhaps to many innocent perfons, will be even- 
tually glorious and happy.”—Is not this equi- 
- yalent to Spartacus faying, “* True—there will be 
‘6 a ftorm, a convulfion—but all: will be calm 
“© again ??—-Does Dr Prieftly think that the Bri- 
tith will part more eafily than their neighbours in 
France with their property and honours, fecured 
by ages of peaceable poffeffion, protected by law, 
and acquiefced in by all who with and hope that 
their own defcendants may reap the fruits of their 
honeft induftry ?—Will they make a lefs manly 
firuggle ?—Are they lefs numerous ?—~Mult his 
friends, his patrons, whom he has thanked, and 
praifed, and flattered, yield up all peaceably, or 
fall in the general ftruggle? This writer has al- 
yeady given the moft promifing {pecimens of hig 
own docility in the principles of Iluminatifm, and 
has already pafled through feveral degrees of ini- 
tiation. He has refined and refined on Chriftia- 
nity, and boats, like another Spartacus, that he 
has, at lat, hit on the true fecret.—Has he not 
been preparing the minds of his readers for Athe- 
ifm by his theory of mind, and by his commen: 
tary 
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tary on tle unmteaning jargon of Dr Hartley. 
I call ft unmeaning jargon, that I may avoid gi- 
ving it a more appofite and difgraceful namé. 
For, if intelligence and defign’ be nothing but a 
cettain modification of the vibratiuncule or um- 
dulations of any kind, what is fupreme intelli. 
gence, but a more extenfive, arid (perhaps they 
will call it) tefined undulation, pervading or mix- 
ing with all others? Indeed it is in this very mian- 
ner that the univerfal operation of intelligence is _ 
pretended to be explained. As any new or par- 
tial undulation may be fuperinduced oni any other 
already exifting, and this without the leaft diftur- 
bance or confufion, fo may the inferior intelli- 
gences in the univerfe be only fuperinductions on 
the operations of this fupreme intelligence which 
pervades them all.—And thus an undulation (of 
‘what ? furely of fomething prior to and indepen- 
dent of this modification) is the caufe of all the 
beings in the univerfe, and of all the harmony and 
beality that we obferve.—And this undulation is 
the object of love, and gratitude, and confidence, 
(that is, of other kinds of undulations).—Fortu- 
nately all this has no meaning.—But furely, if any 
thing can tend to diminifh the force of our religious 
fentiments, and make all Dr Prieftly’s difcoveries 

in Chriftianity infignificant, this will do it. 
Were it poffible for the departed foul of New- 
ton. to feel pain, he would furely recollect with re« 
3Pa gret 
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gret that unhappy hour, when, provoked by Dr 
Hooke’s charge of plagiarifm, he firft threw out 
his whim of a vibrating ether, to fhow what 
might be made of an hypothefis. —For Sir Ifaac 
Newton muft be allowed to have paved the way 
for much of the atomical philofophy of the mo- 
derns. Newton’s ether. is aflumed as a fac totum 
by every precipitate fciolift, who in defpite of 
logic, and in contradiction to all the principles of 
mechanics, gives us theories of mufcular motion, 
of animal fenfation, ‘and even of intelligence and 
volition, by the undulations of etherial fluids. Not 
one of a hundred of thefe theorifts can go through 
the fundamental theorem of all this doétrine, the 

47th prop. of the 2d book of the Principia, and 
not .one in a thoufand_ know that Newton’s in- 
veftigation is inconclufive.—Yet they talk of the 
effects and modifications of thofe undulations as 
familiarly and confidently as if they could demon- 
{trate the propofitions in Euclid’s Elements. 

Yet fuch is the reafoning that fatisfies Dr Prieft- 
ly.—But I do not fuppofe that he has yet attain- 
ed his acmé of Illumination. His genius has been 
cramped by Britifh prejudices.—Thefe need not 
fway his mind any longer. He is nowin that “ raré 
“ temporis (et loci) felicitate, ubi fentire que velis, et 
© gue fentias dicere licet,”’—in,the country which 
- was honoured by giving the world the firft avowed 
edition of the Age of Reafon, with the name of the, 

fhop 
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fhop and publifher. Ymake no doubt but that 
his mind will now take a higher flight,—and we 
may expect to fee him fire “* that train by which 
** he boafted that he would blow up the religious 
* eftablifhment of his ftupid and enflaved native 
** country.”’—Peace be with him.—But I grieve 
that he has left any of his friends and abettors 
among us.—A very eminent one faid in a com- 
pany a few days ago, that * he would willingly 
“< wade to the knees in blood to overturn the elta- 
‘¢ blifhment of the Kirk of Scotland.” I under- 
ftand that he propofes to go to India, and there 
to preach Chriftianity to the natives. Let'me bes 
feech him to recolle& that among us Chriftianity 
is {till confidered as the gofpel of peace, and that 
it ftrongly diffuades us from bathing our feet in . 
blood. 

I underftand that more apoftles of this miffion 
are avowed enemies of all religious eftablifhments, 
and indeed of all eftablifhments of any kind. 
But, as I do not fee a greater chance of one paf- 
tor or one patriarch being in the right, either as 
to religious or political matters, than a number of 
paftors or patriar.hs, who have confulted together, 
and compared and accommodated their opinions ; 
and as I can find nothing -but quarrels and ill-will 
among independents, I fhould be forry to have 
any of our eftablifhments deftroyed, and am 
therefore apprehenfive of fome danger from the 

zealous 
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zealous fpreading of fuch doétrines, efpecially 
as they make it equally neceffary to admit the- 
preaching up no religion, and no civil eftablifh- 
ment whatever. 

Seeing that there are fuch grounds of appre- 
henfion, I think that we have caufe to be on our 
guard, and that every man who has enjoyed the 
fweets of Britifh liberty fhould be very anxions 
indeed to preferve it. We fhould difcourage all 
fecret affemblies, which afford opportunities to the 
difaffected, and all converfations which fofter any 
notions of political perfection, and create hanker- 
ings after unattainable happinefs. Thefe only in- 
creafe the difcontents of the unfortunate, the idle, 
and the wotthlefs.—Above all, we fhould, be 
careful to difcourage and check immorality and 
licentioufnefs in every fhape. For this’ will of it- 
Self fubvert every government, and will fubje& us 
to the vile tyranny of the mob. 

XJ. If there has ever been a feafon in which 
it was propet to call upon the public inftructors 
of the nation to exert themfelves in the caufe of 
Religion and of Virtue, it is furely the prefent. 
It appeats from the tenor of the whole narration 
before the reader, that Religion atid Virtue are 
confideted as the great obftacles to the corhple- 
tion of this plan for.overtucning the govern. 
ments of Europe—and I hope that I have made 
it evident oe thefe confpirators have prefuppo- 

- fed: 
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fed that there is deeply rooted in the heart of 
man a fincere veneration for unfophifticated Vir- 
tue, and an affectionate propenfity to Religion 5 
that is, to confider this beautiful world as the 
production of wifdom and power, .refiding in a 
. Being different from the world itfelf, and the na- 
tural object of admiration and of love.—I do not 
{peak of the truth of this principle at prefent, but 
only of its reality, as an impreffion on the heart 
of man. ‘Thefe principles muft therefore be 
worked on,—and they are acknowledged to be 
*ftrong, becaufe much art is employed to eradicate 
them, orto overwhelm them by other powerful 
agents.—We alfo fee that Religion and Virtue are 
confidered by thofe corrupters .as clofely united, 
and as mutually fupporting each other. This they 
‘admit as a fact, and labour to prove to be a mif- 
take.—And laftly, they. entertain no hopes of 


complete fuccefs till they have exploded both. 
This being the cafe, 1 hope that I fhall be clear 


of all charge of impropriety, when I addrefs our 

national inftru€tors, and earneftly defire them to 
confider this caufe as peculiarly theirs. The 

world has been corrupted under pretence of mos 

ral inftruction. —Backwardnefs, therefore, on 

their part, may do inconceivable harm, becanfe 

jt will moft certainly be interpreted as an ac- 

knowledgment of defeat, and they. will be accu- 

fed of indifference and infincerity.—I know that 

- 
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a modeft man reluctantly comes forward with 
any thing that has the appearance of thinking 
himfelf wifer or better than his neighbours. But 
if all are fo bafhful, where will it end? Mutt 
we allow a parcel of worthlefs proftigates, whom 
no than would truft with the management of the 
moft trifling concern, to pafs with the ignorant 
and indolent for teachers of true wifdam, and 
thus entice the whole world’ into a trap. They 
have fucceeded with our unfortunate neighbours 
on the continent, and, in Germany, (to their 
fhame be it fpoken), they have been aflifted e- 
yen by fome faithlefs clergymen. 
But E ‘will hope better of my countrymen, and 
I think that our clergy have encouragement even : 
»from the native character of Britons. National 
comparifons are indéed ungraceful, and are rarely 
andid—but J think they may be indulged in this 
infiance. It is of his own countrymen that Vol- - 
taire fpcaks, when he fays, that “ they refem- 
*¢ ble a mixed breed of the monkey and the ti- 
‘© ger,” animals that mix fun with mifchief, and 
that fport with the torments of their prey. 
They have indeed given the moft thocking proofs 
of the juftnefs of his portrait. It is with a con- 
fiderable degree of hational pride, therefore, that 


‘Y compare the behaviour of the French with that 


of the Britifh in a Bes fimilar fituation, during 
the civil wars and the ufarpation of Cromwell. 


There 
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There have been more numerous, and infinitely 
more atrocious, crimes committed in France du- 
ring any one half year fince the beginning of the 
Revolution, than during the whole of that tu- 
multuous period. And it fhould,be remembered, 
that to all other grounds of difcontent was added, 
no fmall fhare of religious fanaticifm, a. paffion 
(may I call it) which feldom fails to roufe every 
angry thought of the ‘heart. Much may be 
hoped for from an earneft and judicious addrefs to 
that rich fund of manly kindnefs that is confpi- 
cuous in the Britifh charaéter,-a fund to which 
I am perfuaded we owe the excellence of our - 
conftitutional government—No where elfe in Eu- 
rope are the claims.of the different ranks in focie- 
ty fo geperally and fo candidly admitted. All 
feel their force, and all allow them to others. 
Hence it happens that they are enfoyed in fo 
much peace—hence i happens that the gentry 
live among the yeomen and farmers with fo ea- 
fy and familiar a fuperiority : 


Se  aanemenl 


Extrema per illos 
Fuftitia excedens terris vefigia fect. 


Our clergy are’ alfo well prepared for the tafk. 
For our anceftors differed exceedingly frony the 
prefent Illuminatorg in their notions, and have en- 
ated that the clergy fhall be well inftruéted in 
natural Philofophy, judging that a knowledge’ of 


a. . the | 
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the fymmetry of nature, and the beautiful adjuft- 
ment of all her operations, would produce a firm 
belief of a wifdom and power which is the fource 
of all this fair order, the Author and Conduétor of 
all, and therefore the natural object of admiration 
and of love. A good heart js open to this impref: 
fion, and_ feels no reluctance, but on the contra- 
ry a pleafure, in thinking man the fubje@t of his 
government, and the object of his care. This 
point being once gained, I fhould think that the 
falutary truths of Religion will be highly wel: 
come. I fhould think that it will he eafy to 
convince fuch minds, that in the midft of the 
immenfe variety of the works of God, there is 
one great plan to which every thing feems to ree 
fer, namely, the crouding this world, to the ute 
moft degree of poffibility, with life, with beings. 
that enjoy the things around them, each i in its OWA 
degree and manner. Amang thefe, man makes q 
mott confpicuous figure, and the maximum of his 
enjoyments feems a capital, article in the ways of 
Providence.—It will, J think, require little trour 
ble to fhew that the naturat dictates of Reli- 
gion, or the’ immediate refults of the belief of 
God’s moral government of the univerfe, coin- 
cide, “in every circumftance of fentiment, difpofi- 
tion, and conduét, with thofe that are mott pro- 
duétive of enjoyment (on the whole) in focial 
life... The fame train of thought, will thew, that 

the 
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the real improvements in the pleafures of fociety, 
aré, in fact, improvements of man’s rational na- 
ture, and fo many fteps toward that perfection 
which our own confciences tell “us we are ca- 
pable of, and which Religion encourages us to 
hope for in another ftate of being——And thus 
will ‘‘ the ways of Wifdom appear to be ways - 
- “ of pleafantnefs, and all her paths to be 
“© peace.’ 

Dwelling on fuch topics, there is no occafion 
for any political difcuffion. This would’ be e- 
qually improper and hurtful. Such difcuffions 
never fail to produce ill-humour.—But furely the 
higheft complacence muft refult from the thought | 
that we are co-operating with the Author of all 
wifdom and goodrefs, and helping forward the 
favourite plans of his providence. Such a 
thought muft elevate the mind which thus-re- 
cognifes .a fort of alliance with the Author of na- 
ture.—Our brethren in fociety appear brethren | 
indeed, heirs of the" fame hopes, and travelling | 
to the fame country, This will be a fort of mo-" 
ral patriotifm, and.fhould, I think, produce mu- 
tual forbearance, fince we difcover imperfections 
in all creatures, and are confcious ‘of them in 
ourfelves—notwithftanding which, we hope to 
be all equal at laft in worth and in happiness. 

I fhould gladly hope that I fhall not be ac- 
cufed of prefumption in this addrefs. There 


3Qa is 
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is no profeffon that I more fincerely refpect 
than that of the religious and moral inftructor of 
my country. ‘I am faying’ nothing here that | 
am not accuftomed tp urge at much greater 
Jength in the courfe of my profeffional duty. And 
Ido not think that I am juftly chargeable with 
vanity, when I fuppofe that many years of de- 
lichtful ftudy of the works of God have given me 
fomewhat more acquaintance with them than 
is probably. attained. by thofe who never think 
of the matter, being continually engaged in the . 
. buftle of life. Should one of this defcription fay 
that all is fate or chance, and that “ the fame thing 
<< happens to all,’ &c. as is but too common, I 
fhould think that a prudent man will give fo much 
preference to my affertion, as‘at leaft to think 
ferioufly about the thing, before he allow him- 
felf any indulgence in things which I affrm to 
be highly dangerous to his future peace and hap- 
pinefs.— For this reafon I hope not to be accufed 
of going out of my line, nor hear any one fay 
% Ne futor ulira crepidam.’ ‘The prefent is a 
feafon of anxiety, and it is the duty of every man 
_ to contribute his mite to the general good. 
It is in fome fuch hopes that ‘I have written 
thefe pages; and if they have any fuch effect, I 
fhall think myfelf fortunate in having by chance 
hit on fomething ufeful, when I was only try-. 
ing to amufe myfelf during the tedious hours of 
, : bad 
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bad health*and confinement. No perfon is 
more fenfible of the many imperfections of this 
performance than myfelf. But, as I have no 
motive for the publication but the hopes of do- 
ing fome good, I truft that I thall obtain a fa- 
vourable acceptance of my endeavours from an 
intelligent, a candid, and a good-natured pub- 
lic. I muft entreat that it be remembered that 
thefe fheets -are not the work of an author 
determined to write a book. They were for 
the moft part notes, which I took from books 
I had borrowed, that I might occafionally have 
recourfe to them when occupied with Free Ma- 
fonry, the firft object of my curiofity. «My cu- 
riofity was diverted to many other things as I 
went along, and when the Illuminati came in my 
way, 1 regretted the time 1 had thrown away on, 
Free Mafonry.—But, obferving their connection, - 
I thought that I perceived the pragrefs of one 
and the fame defign. This made-mne cager to 
find out any remains of Weifhaupt’s Affociation. 
I was not furprifed when I faw marks of its in- 
terference in the French Revolution.—In hunting 
for clearer proofs I found out the German U- 
nion—and, in fine, the whole appeared to be one 
reat and wicked project, fermenting and work- 

, ing over all ‘Europe.—Some, highly refpected | 
friendg encouraged me in the hope of doing fome 
fervice by laying my informations before the pub- 
lic, 
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lic, and faid that no time fhould be loft.~I there- 
fore fet about collecting my fcattered faéts.—I un- 
dertook this tafk at-a time when my official duty 
preffed hard cn me, and bad health made me ve- 
ry unfit for ftudy.—The effets of this muft ap- 
pear in many faults, which I fee, without being 
able at prefent to amend them. I owe this apo- 
logy to the public, and I truft that my good in- 


tentions will procure. it acceptance *.. 
Nothing 


“ While the fheet commencing p. 465 was printing off, 
T pct a fight of a work publifhed in Paris laft year, en- 
led La Conjuration d’ Orleans. It confirms all that I have 
faid refpeGling the ufe made of the Free Mafon Lodges.— 
ft gives a particular account of the formation of the Jaco- 
bin Club, by the Club Breton. This laft appears to have 
been the Affociation formed with the affiftance of the Ger- 
man Deputies. The Jacobin Club had feveral committees, ° 


furilar to thofe of the National Aflembly. Among o- 
thers, it had a Committee of Enguiry and Correfpondence, 


whofe bufinefs it was to gain partizans, to difcover ene- 
mics, to decide on the merits of the Brethren, and to form 
fimilar Clubs in other places. 

The author of the above-mentioned work writes as fol- 
lows, (vol. 3. p.29.) We may judge of what the D. 
* of Orleans could do in other places, by what he did du- 
ring his ftay in England. Duritig his ftay in London, he 
gained over to his intereft Lord Stanhope and Dr Price, 
two of the moft refpeftable members of the Revolution St..c0 
tys “This Society had no other objeft (it Iaid) but to 
fupport the Revolution, which had driven Jamee I]. from 
the throne of his anceftors. rie ’ 

Se Orleans 
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Nothing would give me more fincere pleafure 
than to fee the whole proved to be a miftake ;— 
to be convinced that there is no fuch plot, and 

that 


Orleans made of this affuciation a true Jacobin Club.— 
kt entered into correfpondénce with the Committee of En- 
quiryof our Commune, with the fame Committee of our 
Jacobin Club, and at laft with our National Aflembly. It 
even fent to the Affembly an oftenfible letter, in which 
we may fee the following phflages': ! 

«© The Society congratulates the National "Affembly of 
se France on the Revolution which has taken place in that 
*¢ country. It cannot but earneftly with for the happy 
© conclufion of fo important a Revolution, and, at the 
“ fame time, exprefy the extreme fatisfaction which it feels 
in reflecting on thg glorious example which France has 
given to the world?) (The Reader will remark, that ia 
this example are contained all the horroig which had been 
exhibited in France before the month of March 1790; 
and that before this timc, the condu@ cf the D. of Or. 
leans on the sth and Gth of OGober 1789, with all the 
fhocking atrocities of thofe days, were a knowa in 
England. ) ’ 

« The Society refolves unanimoufly to invite all the 
“ people of England to eftablith Societies through thr 
“kingdom, to fupport the principles of the Revolution, 
(look back to “p. 412. of this work), “ to form corres 
‘© {pondences between tl umfelves, and by thefe means to 
“ cftablith a great concerted Union of all the true Friends 
“ of Aiherty.”? 

Accordingly (fays fhe French author) this Was, ¢xecu- + 
ted, and JaeOBin Clubs were eftablithed in feveral cities of 
Lugland, Scotland, an’ Treland. 

“8 
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that we run no rifk of the contagicn; but that 
Britain will continu., by the abiding pres lence of 
honour, of virtue, and of true religion, ‘to exhi- 
wit the fuireft fpecimen of civil government that 
ever was fecn.on earth, and a national character 
and condué not unworthy of the incflimable blef- 
i. 8 that 1 enjoy. Our excellent Sovereign, 
“t ine acecilion to the throne, declared fo his « 
.atiiaaent that HE GLOKIZD IN ITAVING BLEN 
VARIN A RITON.—Would to God that all and 
wuch Of his iubjeéts had entertained the fame lof. 
ty notions of this good fortune. ‘Then weald 
es have laboured, as he has done for near for- 
, years, to fupport the honour of the Buitith 
name by fetting as bright an example oF domeltic 
and of oublic virtue.—Then would Britons have 
nn indeed the boaft of humanity—then we 
ee nave viewed thcle wicked plots of ovr 
neighbours with a {mile of contempt, iand of fin- 
cere pily—and there would have been no need of 
rt” imperfect but well-meant performance. 
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